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.This annual statistical report describes the national 
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changes in etjucational expenditures. Chapter 2 covers such facets 
€leinen'*-ary and secondary education as €nrollment trends, staffing 
trends, teacher status, a-rd student performance and testing. Chapter 
3 examines the enrollment, staffing, and outcomes of higher 
education. In the second section cf th€ repor* , special topics have 
teen selected for closer analysis. Chapter U looKs at the financing 
cf higher educaticn; chapter* 5 examines preprimary education, 
mcludinq enrcllment, student characteristics, facilities, cost?, and 
effects; chapter 6 discusses adult and occupational e<^ucatioE: and 
chapter ^ analyzes changes in resource disparity in elementary and 
secondary educaticn both between and within states. (Author/FGD) 
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On tbe Inside 



The Context oi Edttcatkm Ui tlie^|eD'$ 

• Population changes are expectcd» affect enroll- 
. mente at various educational levels; increases in pre- 
' primary and elementary age groups and decreases 

in secondary and traditional postsecondary age 
groups are expected throughout the 1980's (entry 

' i.a \ 

^ # Indochine^ refugee children entering elementary/ 
secondary schools since 1977 nuiHbered more than 
' 67.00aby January: 1980 (entry 1.3). 

• Current expenditures of educational institutions 
. increased throughout the 1970's» even when adjusted 

for inflation; these are projected to stabilize during 
the tirst half of the oext decade and then begin to 
increase (entry 1.14). 

• State and looal expenditures for education-related 
construction were lower in 1978 than in any year^ 
since 1952 f entry 1.17). 

• An upturn in preprimAry enrollment is expected 
beginning in 1980 (entry 5.1). 



Elemtntary and Secondary Education 

# Enrollment declines, mainly in the public sector, 
are antigpated through 1984 in the lower grades and 
through 1989 in the upper grades (entry 2.1). 

# Schools with high concentrations of students from 
tow^in^me families and low achievers are the most 
likely to par^cipate in compensatory education pro- 
grams (entries 2.5 and 2.6). 

# Federally funded special education reached about 
4 million handicapped persons or 8 4>ercent of the 
«chool-agc population in 1978 (entry 2.7). 

# The supply of new teacher graduates is expected 
to exceed the demand for additional teachers, at least 
until the mid-1980*s (entjy 2.9). 

# Average daily attendance rates were below the 
National average in 14 of the 17 largest school dis- 
tricts reporting in 1978-79 (entry 2.14). 

^ Only black 9-year-olds significantly improved 
their scores on the mathematics assessment meas* 
uring change between 1972-73 and 1977-78 (entry 
2.16). 

^ Nearly half of the States with competency testing 
plan to test for high school graduation, many*begtn* 
ning in the eariy 1980'$. High school seniors' ap- 
proval of standardized testing for graduation in- 
creased from 39 to 51 percent between 1977 and i97y 
(entries 2.19 and 2.20). 
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• Low-incQme children with preschool experience 
were less likely to fall behind in school than those 
with no preschooling (entry 5.17). 

• Expenditures per pupil of public schooj systems 
were found to be highly correlated with States* per- 
sonal income per capita; expenditures per pupil 
among States ranged between $757 and $2,4% (en* , 
tries 7.3 and 7.5). -'^ 

/ 

Postsecondary EdueatioR 

• Higher education enrollment increased between 
1970 and 1975,, but the fluctuations in enrollment 
during the latter part of the decade are expected to 
herald an eventual dechne starting in the early 1980*s 
(entry 3.1). 

• Most of the increase in higher education enroll- 
m nt of both traditional college-age and older groups 
can be attributed to increased participation of women 
(entry 3.2). 

• Hispanics were more likely ttjan blacks or whites 
tp enroll in 2-year colleges and on a part-time basis. 

,f A l&rger proportion of black females than males at- 
tendcdjcollege in 1978 (entries 3.5 and 3.6). 

• Although women represented approximately I in 
4 of total faculty^ their representation among tenbred 
faculty was less than I in 5 (entry 3.H). 

• In the 1976*s, nearly twice as many higher edu- 
cation institutions closed than in the previous decade 

. (entry 3.8). 

• In the 1970^, the distribution of bachelor's de- 
grees by area of study shifted away from rocial sci; t 
encest humanities, and education and toward busf- 
ness/management and hedth^life sciences. This trend 

is expected to continue into the 1980s (entry 3.15). 

• Expenditures of public institutions of higher ed- 
ucation increased at a much higher rate than ex- 
penditures of private institutions (entry 4.1). 

• Of the 18 minion adult education participants, 10 . 
million were women; blacks and Hispanics were sig- 
nificMtly t|r.clerrepresented among adult education 
parttctpants (entry 6.2) 

• Most adult education courses were taken for job- 
related reasons (entry 6.7). 

• Total enrollment in noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools with occupational programs increased by 1 1 
percent between 1974 and 1978 (entry 6.12). 
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Foreword 



THe Condition of Education is the annua! statistical 
report describing conditions in education as well as 
those in the larger society that a^ect edu- ^lion. It 
is prepared by the National Center for Education 
Statistics as required by '^ubhc Law 93-380. Title V. 
Section 501 (a). This is the sixth such report. 

In this year's ^port« statistical data are presented 
on a variety of issues concerning educational insti- 
tutions* participants, and persobnel. The re^^rt is 
organized to reflect the characteristics of t^e edu- 
cation system and its relationship to the larger so* 
ciety. The first section of this report describes trends 
and developments affectiilg education at ail levels. 
Chapter I establishes the context for examining the 
condition of education, chapter 2 covers elementary/ 
secondary education, and chapter 3 examines higher 
education. In the second section of the report, spe- 
cial topics have been selected for closer analysis. 
Chapter 4 looks at the fmancing oHiigher education, 
chapter S examines preprimary education, chapter 
6 describes adult and occupational education, and 
chapter 7 presents an analysis of resource disparity 
in elementary/secondary education. 



The narrative for each chapter refers to data pre- 
sented in chartbook form. Each entry on a topic 
consists of a table and a chart, which arc presented 
together. The data highlighted in the chart, and 
briefly described in a statement accompanying the 
chart, are extracted from the facing table. Data used 
in the chart appear in boldface type in the table, 
which may be readily consulted for further infor- 
mat;>n. 

An effort was made in preparing this report to a<^- 
dress a broad range of significant issues at ail levels 
of education. Pata on emerging as well as recurring 
issues are reported. Many of the statistics presented 
here relate to issues not included in previous editions 
of this report. To aid readers desiring statistics on 
other topics .or more data on a particular issue, a 
cumulative index lists topics and data shown in the 
1977, 1978, and 1979 editions, as well as in the pres- 
ent edition. 

Part Two of this report contains a description of the 
activities of the Center for fiscal years 1980 and 198 1 . 
We hope that this report will be helpful to the reader 
in ttnderstanding the information and services avail- 
able in the National Center for Education Statistics. 



Marie D. Eldridge 
Administrator 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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I be Condition of Education 
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Chapter 1 

A Cootext for Examining 
tbe Condltiim of Education 



The beginning of a new decade is a traditiona! time 
for evaluating the past and anticipating the future. 
SociaU demographic, and economic trends of the 
past play a large role in determining the facure of 
education. It is in this context of past trends and 
future expectations that the condition of education 
is examined in this report. 

This first chapter begins with a profile of the Amer- 
ican population and the impact of its changing com- 
position on education. The educational plans of the 
potential students of the I980*s are examined to sup- 
plement projected !nformation on education. A dis- 
cussion of science education in the second section 
focuses oh the availability of p-*rsonnel to meet the 
science needs of the new decade. The chapter con- 
cludes with an examination of past trends in financ- 
ing education in this country and the effect these 
trends are expected to have on the future of edu- 
cation. 

Education in the 1980*s 

The character of education in the IWO's will he 
shaped to a large extent by the size of the population 
it serves. Between 1980 and 1990, the American pop- 
ulation is expected to increase and the age compo- 
sition will be significantly different from the previous 
decade (entry 1 . 1 ). The median age of the popuiatipn 
is a measure of this change. In 1970 the median age 
of the population was 27.9 years, increasing to 28.8 
yc^ by 1975. This increase is projected to continue 
through the 1980's, and by 1990 the median age is 
expected to be 32.8 years, almost 5 years older than 
the median age in 1970. 



This '*aging" of the American population is the result 
of several social trends that have had and will have 
strong influences on the education system in the 
United States. The 15 year;^ of growth in fertility 
rates following World War ^11, which peaked at a 
high total fertility rate of 3.8 births per female in 
1957, produced a baby boom that has now largely 
passed through the education system. Persons born 
during that {>eriod now range in age between 18 and 
34. This age group represented 22 percent of the 
population in 1965; in 1980, they represent 30 per- 
cent. 

The total fertility rate has sfnce declined to 1.8 in 
1978 resulting in steady decreaseS'in the proportion 
of the population under age 18. In. 1965, this pro-^ 
portion was 36 perceni, decreasing to 31 percent by 
1975, and is expected to be 28 percent in 1980. Using 
the Census Bureau s Series 11 projections that fore- 
cast an increase in the total fertility rate to 2,1 by 
1990, the proponion of children under age 18 drops 
to 27 percent. \i the fenility rate continues to decline 
to between 1.6 and 1 .7 during the next decade, this 
proportion might be as low as 24 percent by 1990. 
Even with the possibility of very low birth rates, 
however, the numbers of children born will increase 
because of the large ntimbcrs of women of the baby 
boom generation of chiid-bearing age. The impli- 
cation of this change for -education is that, following 
the 15 to 20 year perioc of rapid growth at all levels 
of education, there will be a period of adjustment 
to these population fluctuations. The ways in which 
educational institutions at various levels are making 
ihc^c adjustments are discussed in more detail in 
later chapters. 
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Changes in population will not be uniform over al! 
regions and areas of the United States. While birth 
and death rates are the significant components of 
overall population change, the major difference in 
population growth among States or regions is due 
to the third component— migration. Estimates and 
projections of combined inmigration and outmigra- 
tion are called net migration, which represents the 
degree of growth due to population movement into 
an area. Over the next decade, regions with positive 
net migration are expected to be the South and West, 
while those showing losses will be the Northeast and 
North Central regions (entry 1 .2). In the South. Flor- 
ida and Texas are probably facing the largest gains, 
while in the West, California and Arizona are ex- 
pected to have the highest levels of net migration. 
New York and Pennsylvania are projected to show 
the greatest loss in population due to net migration 
in the Northeast, and the same is true for Ohio and 
niindis in the North Central region. 

Throughout this Nation's history, many of its im- 
migrants came as the refugees of wars or intolerable 
conditions in their country of birth. One of the larg- 
est of such mass migrations of refugees occurred in 
^the 1970's. Beginning in 1975, with the collapse of 
the governments of South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
the number of Indochinese refugees entering this 
country swelled to 302,141. Most of these entered 
since 1978 and it is estimated that in 1980 an addi- 
tional 168,000 will be admitted. By mid-1981, the 
total number of Indochinese refugees is expected to 
reach 6(X),000. Immediate problems that accompany 
such a sudden and vast influx of people include prt)- 
vision of food, shelter, and medicine. But the pri>b 
lem of providing educaf an is most crucial in terms 
of enabling these refugees to become productive 
members of society by eliminating the language bar- 
rier as quickly as possible. 



In January 1980, the number of Indochinese refugee 
children enrolled in elementary/secondary schools 
who entered the country after January 1, 1977 was 
67.173 (entry 1.3). More than half of these pupils 
entered school during the 1979-^0 school year. They 
were concentrated in a small number of school dis- 
tricts: 2,664 out of the national total of more than 
16.000 school districts enrolled indcKhinese refugee 
children. Of these districts, 275 enrolled more than 
75 percent of the children. California and Texas to- 
gether enrolled one-third of the total number. But 
in all States and schdol districts, regardless of the 
number enrolled, chahges in curriculum, staffing, 
and instrucV«>n were required to meet the specific 
needs of these children. 

Federal. State, and local governments and private 
agencies are seeking to resolve the educational prob- 
lems of the refugees. Voluntary agencies provide 
sponsors for refugees and s"''h educational services 
as language instruction and counseling. Federal gov- 
ernment initiatives include provision of funds to 
States and school districts for the education of ref- 
ugee children. Federal funds for education of adult 
refugees include provisions for language instruction 
and occupational training. 

The effects of population hanges on enrollment in 
educational institutions can be measured by. exam- 
ining total enrollment of the traditional levels of ed- 
ucation-i-elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. In 1975, total enrollment at these levels 
reached an all-time high of 61 . 1 million students, but 
dropped more than 3 percent by 1978 to 58.9 million 
(entry I A). These declines are expected to continue 
through the mid-1980's to reach a low of 55. 1 million, 
or 10 percent below tho 1975 peak Gradual in- 
creases are expected toward the end of the 1980's. 
primarily because of jirojected increases at the ele- 
mentary level. However, even these slight increases 
are dependent upon projected births in the early 
years of the 1980's. Enrollment changes at the ele- 
jnentary and secondary level are examined more 
thoroughly in chapter 2, and changes in higher ed- 
ucation enrollment are discussed in chapter 3. 
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Enrollment in thek traditional educational institu- 
tions is only a portion, although the major portion, 
of the total number of participants in educational 
activities. No: included in those figures are enroll- 
ment in prcprimary educational programs, noncol- 
legiate postseccndary occupational programs, adult 
education* and the numerous programs offered by 
businesses* governments, churches, and other or- 
ganizations that can be categorized as education. The 
result of changing social and demographic patterns 
has been that some of these educational programs 
are assuming greater importance. In terms of par- 
ticipants, these programs may be viewed as the 
growth areas of education. Chapters 5 and 6 explore 
three of these areas — preprimary, adult, and occu- 
pational education — in greater detail. 

Participation jn elementary and secondary education 
is highly predictable since there is almost universal 
enrollment of 5- to 17-year-olds at these levels 
Ninety-seven percent of this age group attended 
school in 1978-79. But a prediction of participation 
at postsecondary levels is more difficult since it in- 
volves individual choices among a variety of alter- 
natives. Although such choices may be limited by 
students* abilities and ^nancial status, as well as by 
the availability of alternatives, some insight may be 
gained by examining students' future plans as they 
relate to education and work . 



A survey of secondary school seniors conducted in 
19*^8 queried students about their post high school 
plans (entr> 1.5). Nearly 9 percent said that they 
definitely will attend vocational or technical school. 
Slightly more males than females had this plan, but 
differences by race were more significant. Approx- 
imately 8 percent of white seniors and just under 1 ^ 
percent of black seniors said that they definitely w 0 
attend technical or vocational school. The propor. 
tions of students with higher education plans wi s 
larger. Nearly 11 percent and 30 percent said tha» 
they definitely will graduate " am a 2-year or 4-yea 
college, respectively, ^uc, the proportions wen 
30 percent for white senioiN and 32 percent for biack 
seniors who planned to gr<'*duate from a 4-year c^A- 
lege. Nearly 9 percent of all high school seniors 'lad 
definite plans to attend graduate oi professional 
school after college. 

College freshmen were asked about the highest ac- 
ademic degree they planned to attain (entry 1.6). 
Responses of freshmen in 1970 and 1979 show ver\ 
little change in the plans of al! freshmen, but signif- 
icant shifts occurred in the proportions of men and 
women planning higher education degrees. In 1970, 
40.9 percent of men and 56.6 percent of women ex- 
pected their highest degree to be a bachelor's degree 
or less. By 1979, that proportion had increased to 
42.7 percent for men but had decreased to 48,2 per- 
cent for women. The proportion of women plannmg 
a doctor's degree increased by 1.5 percentage points 
during that period, while for men it dropped by 
nearly* 3 points. Tne most significant increases in 
women's plans occurred in the area of professional 
degrees. The proportion of women planning medical 
degrees more than doubled — ^from 2,2 percent to 5.5 
percent; and plans for law degrees increased— from 
.9 percent to 3.5 percent. These greatel aspirations 
of women are expected to increase theiiYnrollment 
in the graduate schools and to increase th«r entrance 
into the professions during the next decade. 



More than one-half of the students enrolled in non- 
cotlegiate postsecondary occupational programs 
planned to continue education either in their cui rent 
field or in another field, according to a 1979 survey 
(entr/ 1.7)- Only 18 percent had no further education 
•plans. The large majority. 83 percent, planned to 
use their training to seek jot>s in their current field 
These students will be able to provide the manpower 
needed in the next decade for skills in such areas as 
health, office, and technical occupations. 

Science EducatioR: 
Meeting Future Needs 

In 1957. when the launch df the Soviet's Sputnik set 
oft the space race, America's capabilities in science 
and engineering fields were assessed and found want-^ 
ing. Massive efforts were initiated to increase these 
capabilities through the Nation s educational insti- 
tutions. The 198()<are expected to be a perit>d i>f 
new assessments oTyiur scientific capabilities, as 
National concerns shift to such areas as energy, the 
environments and health. In this secticm, science 
education in this country is ex:imined in the ct)ntext 
of meeting the Nation's future needs. 



At the elementary school level, teacHers were asked 
in 1977 about the amount t^f time spent each day on 
various subjects (entry I S). While the greatest 
amount ot time was spent on reading, mathematics 
was second with an average of 41 minutes per day 
in kindergarten through third grade and 51 minutes 
per day in fourth through sixth grade. Of the four 
subjects mentioned— reading, mathematics, social 
studies, and science—the least amount of time was 
spent on science, an overall average of 20 minutes 
per day. 

As chapter 2 will show, the vast majority of the 
Nation's schinil districts required at least 1 year of 
science and mathematics courses at the secondary 
level, and onerthird required more than 1 year of 
each of these subjects in 1977. Science courses most 
likely to be offered in grades Id through 12 were 
general science, biology, chemistry, and physics 
(entry 1.9). Enrollments were highest in these 
courses, with the exception of physics. In 1977, 
nearly 3 million students in grades 10 through 12 
were enrolled in a first-year biology course, 2,2 mil- 
lion in general science, 1 .2 million in first year chem- 
istry, and 0.5 million in first-year physics. Approx- 
imately 2.5 million students in these grades were 
enrolled in some other science course, including 
494,235 students taking an advanced course in bi- 
ology, chemistry, or physics. Knrollments m math- 
ematics courses were higher than in the sciences and 
nearly 2 million students in senior high school grades 
were taking advanced mathematics courses s;:ch as 
advanced algebra, trigonometry, calculus, and ad- 
vanced senior math. 



The science and mathematics courses taken hv hijih 
school seniors planning to attend college, as meas- 
ured by those taking Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
(SATs), give evidcice of the quantity of training 
these students have received piior to college entry 
(entry l.IO). College-hound seniors from the class 
of 1979 took a mean of 3.4 years of mathematics. 1 .4 
years of biological sciences, and 1 .H years ot physical 
sciences. Differences between males and female\ 
were significant, with the prop^ution of males taking 
4 or more years of each of these subjects higher than 
that proportion, tor females. About (>4 percent ot 
males took 4 or more years of mathematics compared 
to 45 percent of females. The proportums for bio- 
^ logical sciences were 2 7 percent fi^r males and 2.! 
percent for females: for physical sciences, (>.b per- 
cent mates and 2-f> percent females. Fourt jen per* 
cent of college-bound seniors *!ook honors courses 
in mathematics and between 9 and 10 percent took 
honors courses in biological and j^hysical sciences 
A discussion i)f the quality of college preparation as 
measuVed by SATs in chapter 3 shows that ci>llegc- 
bimnd seniors intending to study physical sciences, 
engineering, and mathematits had higher SA'I woies 
than those intending to study any other area. 
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Students acquinng assoeiate degrees (requiring at 
least 2 years, but less than 4 years of work beyond 
high school) help provide the Nation's manpi)wer 
needs in occupations requiring technical skills. In 
science and engineering fields these include such 
occupational skills as data processing, pznamedical, 
laboratory, and engineering technologies. Over the 
past decade* (Tie number of students obtaining as- 
st)ciate degrees in all curriculums has risen, bv almost 
two-thirds, from 2.S2.6l() in ,1970-71 to 412.246 in 
1977_7H (entry 1.11), But associate degrees awarded 
in science and engineering iKcupational fields have 
risen at an even faster rate, more than doubling dur- 
ing that period. Among these fields, health services ( 
and paramedical degree-holders almost tripled; m 
1970-71 , 2K269 such degrees were awarded, increas- 
ing to 62.030 in 1977-7K, At the same time, degrees 
m natural science technologies more than doubled. 
Other scientific fields had slower growth rates; de- 
grees in mechanical and engineering technology 
grew by two-thirds, whife those m data processing 
increased by less than one-fourth. 

Our Natiim's continued advancement 4|i technology 
IS dependent to a large extent upon its supply of 
science and engineering personnel. The persons who 
make up this manpower base conduct basic rescitfch 
to advarice the understanding of nature, perform 
applied research and development in a variety of 
areas such as health, energy, and the envircmment, 
and train the Nation's {Kivre scientists and engineers. 
Significant changes in the supply of this group have 
occurred over the last quarter-century. 
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In 1956. just prior to the beginning Df the space race. 
68,490 bachelor's, master's, and doctor s degrees 
were awarded in the sciences, mathematics, and cn- ^ 
gineering out of a total of 376,973 degrees awarded 
in al! fields (entry M2). Between 1958 and 1970 the 
total number of degrees awarded in all fields at all 
levels more than doubled, with doctor s degrees in- 
creasing by 336 percent of 1956 levels. At the same 
time Doctor's degrees awarded in mathematics reached 
a peak of 526 percent of (heir 19^ levels, and en- 
gineering degrees peaked at 6()3 percent in 1970. 
Doctor's degrees awarded in physical, sciences reached 
a high of 259 percent of 1956 levels by 1970 and at 
that time degrees awarded in biological sciences were 
321 percent, reaching a high pt>int just 2 years later 
at 356 percent. 

While the total number of doctor's degrees awarded 
in all fields did not peak until 1976, at 383 percent 
of 1956 levels, those in the sciences had already be- 
gun to decrease during the eariy 1970's. Th^jM^as 
been a steady decline in the number of doctor's de- 
grees awarded in these fields since that time. An 
examination of degrees awarded at lower levels, 
however, shows an enlarging pool from which doc- 
tord candidates of the 1980's in these fields are 
drawn. With the exception of mathematics, bache- 
lor's degrees awarded in the sciences and engineering 
have continued to increase, and the number of mas- 
ter's degrees awarded in biological sciences and en- 
gineering was greater in 1978 than ever before. 



A large proportion of degrees awarded in scientific 
fields were awarded to non-resident aliens (defined 
as those who are not United States citizens and do 
not have the right to remain indefinitch ). In 1977, 
more than 11 percent of all doctor's degrees were 
awarded to these students. Of the doctor's degrees 
awarded in the scientific fields, one-third of the etj- 
gineering doctorates, one-fifth of computer sciences 
doctorates, and 17 percent of mathematics docto- 
rates were conferred upon non-resident aliens. These 
students have been a factor in maintaining enroll- 
ment levels in colleges and universities as is discussed 
in chapter 3. But the decline in the number of sci- 
entific d<Ktora|es together with the large proportions 
represents d by non-resident aliens may threaten the 
Supply of ihis country s scientific personnel. 

Research and development is the primary activity of 
the Nation's scientists and engineers. This activity 
may be broken down into three components: basic 
research, applied research, and development. Both 
applied research and development have as their aim 
the application or potential application of acquired 
knowl^ge. But both are outcomes of basic research 
whose primary aim is to advance man's understand- 
ing of himself and his environment. Institutions of 
higher education in the United States conduct most 
of the basic scientific research activities. 



Support for basic research in colleges and uni 
versities grew rapidly between I960 and 1968 (entry 
1.13). Federal support, comprising between 70 and 
80 percent cf the total, grew most rapidly; it more 
than tripled (in 1972 constant dollars) in that period. 
Both total and Federal support fluctuated in terms 
of constant aollar^bctweer. 1969 and 1975 but since 
have risen. Current dollar expenditures for basic re- 
search in colleges and universities amounted to a 
total of $3.2 billion in 1978. with the amount con- 
tributed by Federal sources at a peak of $2.3 billion. 
The field of life sciences continued to receive the 
bulk of Federal obligations for basic research, but 
support for envuonmcntal sciences increased more 
rapidly between 1973 and 1977 than any other field. 

Fiiuutciiig Education in tbe Coming Decade 

Education finances came under increasing scrutiny 
during the 1970*s. As enrollments first stabilized and 
then declined, the way this country paid for its ed- 
ucational services became the subject of debate at 
evfery institutional level. Education expenditures 
continued to increase at an even higher rate than 
inflatioQ; the distribution of support for education 
shifted; and such costs as salaries, fuel, and special 
services increased. While these topics are covered 
in more detail for specific education levels in later- 
chapters, this section examines the overall picture 
of education finance in this country. 



Current expenditures of the two largest components 
of the education system— elementary/secon iary imd 
higher education-— increased by 21 percent in cori- 
stant dollar terms during the 1970*s (entry 1.14,. 
Most of this increase was the result of the growth in 
higher education. While elementary/secondary en- 
rollment declined and higher education enrollment 
increased, current expenditure^ at the higher level 
grew at a faster rate. Expenditures are expected to 
follow projected enrollment patterns in the 1980's. 
with elementary/secondary expenditures leveling off 
at around $90 billion in the first half of the decade 
before increasing to a high of $105 biHion.(in 197J^ 
79 dollar terms) by 1989. Higher etfcication expend- 
itures are expected to continue to increase, but at 
a slower rate than in the 1970's— from $49 billion in 
1978 to $58 billion by 1989. 

Support for education is manifested through spend- 
ing by individuals and institutions. The United States 
has traditionally channeled a large portion of its col- 
lective wealth into education. Education's share of 
the Gross National Project (GNP) steadily increased 
between 1949 and 1%9 from just over 3 percent to 
nearly 8 percent (entry 1.15). By 1971, education 
accounted for a larger proportion of the GNP than 
defense or health, but faster rising health. expendi- 
tures ove: ook those of education by 1973. Between 
1969 and )977, the proportion of the GNP for ed- 
ucation he id steady at betweei, 7.5 and 8.0 percent, 
but dropf ' ' 2 percent in 1978. 
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Most of the support for education is the responsi- 
bility of various levels of i;overnment in this country. 
Education ranked first in governmental expenditure 
in 1978. amounting to 21 percent of total general 
government payments (entry 1.16). As total govern- 
mental expenditure increased nearly four-fold since 
19r:, the proportion for education also grew. In 
1958. it was 14 percent of total expenditure and 
ranked second to national defense at 40 percent. By 
1974. education's share had grown to 21.5 percent 
of total expenditure, before dropping to 21 .0 percent 
in 1978. But the proportion for national defense was 
higher in 1974. 31 percent, than in 1978 when it was 
20 percent. Public welfare and health and hospital 
functions also increased their shares of total ex- 
penditure, but expenditures for highways decreased 
as governments turned toward mass transportation 
expenditures. 

Federal expenditures, for education comprised 
nearly 6 percent of total Federal expenditures in 
197H. More than one-half of this amount was in the 
form of payments to State and local governments to 
be distributed by them for educational purposes, 
primarily in the form of grants-in-aid. Also included 
in the Federal expenditure for education is payment 
for scientific research and dcvck^pmcnt and vet- 
eran's benefits. 



State and local governments have the primary re- 
sponsibility for providing public education, and ed- 
ucation is the largest share of their total expenditure. 
Thirty-nine percent of State expenditure was for ed- 
ucation in 1978. Most of State expenditure for ed- 
ucation is directed to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, while most of local education expenditure is for 
local schools. In 1978, local expenditure for educa- 
tion comprised 44 percent of the total, which rep- 
resented a decrease from the high of 48 percent in 
1966. 

. '^ate and local governments provided nearly all 
of the monies used for construction of local schoi^ls 
and institutions of higher education. An examination 
of these expenditures over time, adjusted for infla- 
tion, shows the effects of school-age population 
changes. During the years of high fertility rates, ex- 
penditure *for local school construction remained 
high (entry 1.1 7). The peak year for the fertility rate. 
1957, was also the peak year for construction of local 
schools at $7.9 billion in constant 1977-78 dollars. 
Ten years later saw the peak in expenditure for con- 
struction of institutions of higher education. $4.6 
billion. 

By 1978, construction expenditure for local schools 
had dropped to under $4 billion, lower than that of 
any year since 1952. Expenditure for construction 
of higher education institutions dropped to $1 .6 bil- 
lion, lower than pre-1959 levels. Construction costs 
for educational institutions will probably tt)ntinue 
to remain at low levels in the 19Kt)'s with expenditure 
mainly for replacement except in thf "outh iuid West 
which may need new buildings bcca .* of migration 
factors. 
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Table IJ 

Papulation of the United States* by age and race with projections: 1965 to IWO 
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25 0 


26 8 


28 5 













' Estimates as of July 1 of esch year includes Armed Forces overseas 
' Census Ssries !i projections 
' inciiKJes wt>tte. t>)8<*. and other races 



SOURCE U S Department ot Comnx-rce. Bureau o1 the Census. Population Esmat&s and ProiBCtions. Series P-25. Nos 614. 634. 704 
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Chart 1.1 

Populfttkm of Setected Age Groups in the United States 



Population changes arc 
cx{>ected to affect 
cnmilments over the next 
decade. Increases tn the 
nursery and kindergarten 
and in the elementary age 
groups are cxpecf^d 
throughout the 1980's, while 
decreases are expected in 
the secondary and 
posts^ndary age groups. 
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Year - 



1985-90 
1980-85 
1975-80 
1970-75 
1965-70 

1985-90 
1980-85 
1975-80 
1970-75 
1965- 70 



Percent Change 

Under 5 



1985-90 


■ 


1980-85 




1975^80 




1370-75 




19S5-70 






5 to 13 


1985-90 




1980-85 


i 


1975-80 




1970-75 




1965-70 





14 to 17 



18 to 24 




I 1 1 1 1 I I 

. 30 20 - 10 0 10 20 30 



Percent 



□ 



Black 



White 

— MCES 



Population changes In the United States and net migration changes, by region and division, 
with projections: 1970 to 1990 



Percent change' 



^fet migfatron- 







1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 




Pone ttc 




In 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


RegfOn and division 


April 1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 




(In thousands! 












(In thousands) 




United States' 


203.306 


48 


4 0 


48 


4 5 


2 444 


1,943 


1,974 




Northeast 


43.061 


8 


8 


19 


20 


-880 


-557 


-492 


-447 


New England 


11,848 


29 


30 


41 


4 I 


60 


103 


98 


92 


Middle Atlantic 


37.213 


? 


0 


t I 


1 3 


, 750 


- 660 


590 


- 539 


North Centrai 


56,593 


18 


14 


25 


25 


-814 


- 1,027 


-949 


-175 


East North Central 


40.266 


» 17 


1 1 


22 


22 


-805 


909 


-845 


• 797 


ii^est North Central 


16.327 


22 


20 


31 


3 1 


- 108 


- 118 


-104 


-78 


South 


62,813 


8^ 


71 


74 


57 


2,SS5 


2.3S8 


2,371 


2.3S9 


South Attanttc 


30.678 




86 


86 


77 


1.814 


1.804 


1.789 


1.758 


East South Central 


12.808 


55 


44 


51 


48 


177 


128 


150 


174 


West South Centrai 


19.327 


80 


64 


69 


64 


573 


435 


432 


426 


West 


34.838 


' 88 


70 


73 


55 


t.4M 


1.180 


1.043 


m 


Mountain 


8.289 


16 1 


113 


10 7 


91 


810 


575 


498 


440 


Faciftc 


26 549 


65 


55 


61 


56 


574 


585 


545 


496. 



' Data for 1975 are estimated for July 1. 1975 Dam for 1980 to 1990 are proiected as of July 1 ot each year. Census S^ms pfOfectiOf^S 
^ Includes an est»mate of 26.300 due to deaths to persons m the Armed Forces during each 5-year pertod 
^ Oata a^e for the resident population of the 50 States and Distrtct ot Columtxa 

r^TE: Details may not add to totals tjecause of roundtng 

SOURCE U S Departnrient of Commerce. Bureau of the Census fifo$tf&U¥& Profoctfons of State Popufattons by Age. Race, and Sex 1 975 to 2000. Serie* 
P-25. No 796. 1979 



Chart UZ 

Net Migratkm by Region 



Although pn>jectcd birth 
and death rates indicate that 
the total populatioiris 
expected to increase, the 
ehaitges will be: uneven 
^cfoss regions because of 
net migration pattcfns. 
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Ttlik 1^ 

IndochiBCSe' refugees in the United States and elementary/secondary enroHment 
of Indocbiaese reftige« cbSldren, by State: 1980 



Stitt 


Toltl 
of {ttugm 


{Qlit 


ruSHIv 


Total SO Stttts ind D C 


302.U1 


87.173 


63.881 






342 


296 




24? 


41 


49 




?.I94 


549 


5?1 




2.?30 


641 


586 




mbi 


17.3t4 


17.089 




6.326 


1.351 


1342 


Coiinctictjt 


2.745 


f« 


452 


(WMmt . 


177 


4« 


46 


D4tnct of Co^mba 


3.321 


51 


48 




6.443 


1.113 


1.117 




2.722 


m 


923 


I.66I 


IIS 


935 




* 496 


171 


153 




ia3€a 


2 m 


2704 




2.736 


113 


517 




4.889 


1.311 


1.27? 


3.891 


1.133 


1.076 




1.480 


318 


325 




9259 


1.711 


V69S 




447 


123 


92 




3.162 


U4I 


1.197 




3.128 




526 




5213 


i.on 


978 




8371 


2.783 


2.613 




985 


311 


313 




2.748 


134 


534 




823 


22$ 


216 




1.725 


346 


279 




1.652 


2t1 


286 




199 


78 


73 


liiw Jificy ■ . 
Mnt Mwco . 


2.522 


873 


676 


1213 f 


313 


375 




8.3Q8 


3.812 


2.861 




2.612 ' 


310 


578 


NBftft DikoU 


5iS 


131 


no 


OfcliUcmi 


4.163 


918 


m 


4.672 


872 


725 


ftf^ 


8.575 


tm 


2.200 




12.345 


2.117 


L930 




1.732 


812 


622 




1.061 


211 


197 


Ssirt^ OdB^4 • • • 


564 


211 


209 




2.818 


1.244 


1222 


Tm 


29.122 


3,427 


5.383 


UM . 


3.093 


1.175 


1.172 




75 


22 


15 




8545 


2,373 


2.521 




11.958 


2J50 


•2.592 




254 


64 


63 


4.039 


1.311 


1.295 




199 


81 


78 



First 
ui 1979 80 



3.29? 
46 

0 
19 
62 
305 

9" 
34 

0 

3 

76 
29 

0 

25 
218 
176 

r!9 

57 
41 

91 
31 
52 
10 
82 
150 
6 
100 
9 

67 

5 
5 

199 
18 
201 
12 
6 
147 
14? 
83 
187 
40 
9 
ID 
22 
44 
3 
7 

52 
58 
1 

216 
3 



38.646 
196 
49 
356 
343 
10,919 
SOS 
436 
32 
40 
653 
524 
383 
89 
1.164 
449 
859 
623 
216 
9S0 
104 
428 
449 
662 
1.124 
66 
294 
154 
173 
208 
57 
598 
181 
1.632 
«31 
93 
567 
592 
1,289 
1.565 
333 
129 
H2 
874 
2.740 
787 
22 
1.249 
1.676 
34 
898 
36 



L.664 
?8 
5 

38 

41 
252 

21 

45 
4 
I 

Z9 
61 
I 

23 
200 
84 

9! 

So 

!6 
20 
!7 
51 
83 
117 
20 
42 
16 
27 

5 
14 
144 

5 
204 
44 
23 
U2 
23 
80 
109 
14 
20 
27 
38 
140 
17 

49 

73 
12 
94 

n 



' CMft (Lflltorurf m January* i960. 

* DM ooMtclid in Januafy i960 of (ndoch^naaa rafuga^ who hava m\t/&fml tna U S st(K» 1977 

SOURCE: U S Dtpaf^nant of HaaHh, Education, and Watfara. CXfica of Education. Stata ChtkS Counts Ux 1980, unputxiahad tabuiatkms 
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Chart 1.3 

lodochinrsc Refugee Children Enroiied in Elementary/Secondary Schools 



States with the largest 
number of Indochtoese 
lefugee children enrolled in 
ekimntary 4|nd secondary 
fchoob were California, 
Tern, and New York. 
Ettrottoient was 
concentrated in a relatively 
small number of sdiool 
districts in each State. 
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distribution: 

□ under 300 

1 300 to 999 

ll.C0Oto2.999 

|3»000 and over 
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Table 1.4 

Sttimiiary of esroUment in edttcatkmal Institutkms', with projedioiis, by level of instiiutian 
FaU 1970 to faU 1988 

/ 



Fait of year 



Tatal 
eflmttment 



Bementaiy 
schools 
(GfaiiesM) 



Hfgti schools 




Institutions 
of higher 
education 



1970 i^m 

IS7I tt.t» 

1972 

19/3 51,112 

1974 88.S40 

1975 

i97S 88.587 

1977 51.155 

1978 5i.MI 

1979 51.121 

.1980 57.$I2 

mi 58,182 

1982 55,115 

1983 55.511, 

1984 55,122 

1985 55,111 

1986 55,212 

1987 55.578 

1988 55.931 



Projection 



St.S7S 
30.874 
39.814 
304(17 

mn 

30.208 
38.2S7 
301875 
31,388 
32,223 



15445 
14.787 
14,288 
13188 
13,485 
13.422 
13.486 
13.402 
13.103 
12.667 



1.511 
1,848 

I. 215 
•J03 
10,224 

II. 115 
11.012 
11,214 
1USI 



11,568 
lUll 
11J90 
tU70 
tU13 
11.412 
11458 
1U15 
11,104 
11,048 



* tnduciM puMc and privet* institutions. 

NOTE: Oatiiia may not a(M to totats bacaus* of rountsng. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapartmtnt of H*^. Etfycation and W««ar«, Natiooal C«ntar tor BAicatm 
StatmcM, ProfftcOoMi of EduCMOon Statistics to f 988-69, 1980. 
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Chart 1.4 

Enrollment in Fducattonal InNtitutittns 



ERIC 



littai enrollment m 
cducattonat mstituiums is 
expected to continue 
drof ping below the 1^75 
peak ycjr level through the 
mid- IVW) decade Although 
enrollment ts expected to 
begin to climb again cn 
l^Hfy, by the end oi ihc 
decade it Mill viill not rcath 
1978 levels 



Number, 
m thousands 

65.000 -I 



60.000 
55,000 
50.000 
45.000 



Projected 




1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 19!W 198? 

Fall of year 



□ 



Higher education 
enrotiment 



Secondary 
school enrollnient 



1986 1988 



Elefnentary 
school enrollment ^ 



17 



i 



Table \S 

Foa high school plans of secondary school seniors: 1978 



Item 



How Ifkeiy \% it that, after htfth school you 



Iota! 



Sex 



Race 



Mafe 



Female 



Wli{te 



Percentage dtstnbutton 



8fack 



Attend tecfintcal/wcationai school 
Total 
Detmftely will 
Probaljfy wtil -. 
Prqbaljly won't . . 
Detmrtely won't 

Serve m the armed forces 
Total 
Detmitefy will 
Pfot>at)ly will 
Pfobatrfy w«n1 
Oeftnitely won't 

Graduate from a ?-year college 
Total 
Definitely wfll 
ProbalMy will 
Probably won't 
Oettnitely won't 

Graduate from a 4-yeat college 
Total 
Detmitely will 
Probably will 
Probably won't 
Defmitely won't 

Attend graduate/professional school after college 
Total 
Oefinrtely wiC 
Probably will 
Probably ion1 
Definitely w|^'t 



IQQ.O 


100 0 


. 100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


S.S 


3.2 


S.8 


8.2 


12.9 


T9.3 


21.? 


i6.a 


17.9 


, 26.5 


29 7 


30 9 


28 4 


30 3 


259 


42 1 


38 2 


4&2 


43 7 


34 7 



100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


4.4 


7.3 


1.6 


34 


11.2 


7.S 


n.4 


3.9 


6-3 


15.4 


254 


32 9 


18 2 


25 8 


20 8 


626 


484 


76 3 


64 5 


52 6 



1000 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


10.7 


8.7 


12.5 


10.3 


11.0 


28J 


13.0 


21.4 


18.6 


28.9 


308 


339 


280 


316 


282 


381 


38 3 


38 2 


39 6 


320 



100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


29.7 


30.4 


23.3 


23.9 


32.2 


21.8 


22.7 


20.6 


21.5 


221 


191 


19 3 


18 6 


186 


202 


297 


2? 5 


314 


300 


24 9 



1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


$.7 


95 


8.1 


7.8 


136 


21.3 


21.8 


- 210 


21.1 


233 


32 4 


33 0 


31 1 


32 9 


309 


3? 6 


3s ; 


39 2 


38 2 


32 2 



NOTE Details may not add to totals tjecause ot roundtno 

SOURCE: Mon.tor,n8 the Future. Su^ey Research Center, mst.tuto to- Socai Researct.. Tt« Un.ver^ ot 
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Chart 1.5 

Post High School Plam of Secondary School Seniors 



Nearly 30 p(*rccni of vcmors 
reported that they 
**deftnitefy witi" graduate 
from a 4-ycar college after 
high school, while less than 
5 percent reported that they 
'^definitely will" serve m the 
armed forces 



Percent 
60 -1 



Attend 40 ^ 
tecfmical/ 
vocational 

sitM 20 - 



Graduate 
from a 

college 





60 -| 

« 

Serve in *^ ^ 
ttie armed 
forces 

0 

60 --| 

Graduate . 

from a 

2-pr 

college 20- 
0 - 
60 -j 

40 - 

• ■ 

zo - 

- ; 

Q- 
60 - 

AttefKJ > 40- 

graduate/ 

pfofessjonai 

sciwoi 20 - 

0 - 















Total 

I ProbaWy will 



Male Female White 
H Detinitpiy will 



Black 
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Highest Kadefnic degree planned by college freshmen, by sex: 1970 and 1979 



All students Men Women 

Highest degree planned 1970 1979 1970 1979 1970 1379 



Percentage distiibution 



Total 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 Q 


100 0 


1000 


None 


21 


18 


1.S 


1.7 


2.1 


1.1 


Associate (A A of equivalent) 


76 


73 


5.4 


S.6 


10.3 


1.9 


Bachefcf's degree (B A B S ) 


38 3 


36 5 


33.3 


354 


43.6 


37.5 


Master's degree (MA. MS) 


312 


32 3 


31.5 


32.4 


30J 


32.1 


Doctor's degree (Ph 0 . Ed 0) 


97 


87 


12.3 


94 


6.S 


lil 


Medicine (MD. DO. DOS or 
DVMt 


46 


62 


6.7 


7.0 


2.2 


Si 


Law iUB or )D) 


35 


44 


5.6 


52 


.9 


3.5 


Divinity {B D or M Oiv ) 


4 


6 


.6 


.1 


.1 


.4 


Ottier 


?6 


24 


24 


24 


2.9 


2.3 



SOURCE Arrwriesan Council on Education. Coop«f«tive Instituttonal Rewarch Program. 
IVafi^af Womis tor Entamg CoH^ga Fnihrnary-Fali f 970. Th9 Amoncan Frttstmtn NabontI Norms 
for Fall 1979 
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Chart 1«6 

Highest AciMtemic Degree Planned by College Freshmen 



The highest degree planned 
by over 50 percent of 
college freshmen women 
was a bachelor's degree or a 
lower level in 1970; but by 
1979. more than 50 percent 
were planning htgtwr 
academic degrees. .A smaller 
proportion of men planned 
higher degrees m 1979 than 
in 1970. 



Women 




Associate 



Haste's 



Doctor's 




Medicine 



other 

(includes 

Divinity) 



50 



T" 
40 



30 



T" 

20 



Percent 



1 1 

10 0 



□ 1979 



T" 

10 



1970 



1 r 

20 30 
Percent 



-I 1 

40 5< 
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Table 1.7 

Work iod education plans of students In noncollegtate postsecondary schools with occupational programs: 
Aggregate United States, 1979 



Work plans 



Total 

Continue at current iob 
LocM for {Ob m field 
Look for {Ob not tn UM 
tnter militaiy servtce 
Don't plan to work 
Oon t Know 



Percentage 
distribution 



100 0 
9.6 
62.7 
t.7 
3 
13 
44 



tducation plans 



Total 

Conttnue m this field 
Continue m other field 
No more education 
Don't Know 



Percentage 
distribution 



100 0 
47.9 
12.2 
11.4 

21.5 



SOURCE U S Department of Health. Educatton. and Welfare. National Comt for Education Statistics, unpubtishad 
tabulations 
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Chart 1.7 

Plans of Students in Occupational Programs 



ERIC 



Eighly-thfcc jxrccnt of 
students carolled in 
occupdtion»l programs 
planned to look for work in 
the fteld of thetr programs; 
nearly half planned to 
continue thctr education in 
tlie same Held. 



Work ptans 
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current job 



look for job 
in fM 



Don't \mff 



Education plans 
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this Ml 
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otl>ef field 
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educi^ 



Don't know 
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Average number of minutes per day spent teaching elementary school subjects In self-contained classes, 
by grade level: 19T7 



Grade level 



Totdl 

Subject K 3 4-6 K 6 



Ave?age number of mmutes 



Mathematics 


41 


51 


44 


Science 


17 


21 


?0 


Social studies 


2t 


34 


?5 


Reading 


9S 


$6 





SOURCE Weiss, Ins R, Research Triangle Instftule, 
R&port of the 19T7 NatfOnat Survey of Science, 
Mathemaucsi ana Sociaf Studies Educatron, pfepared 
for Natfona! Sctence FourKtetton. 1978 




Chart 1.8 \ . . ^ , 

Average Minutes Per Day Spent Teaching Elementary School Subjects 



Elementary school teschcrs 
spent less time teaching 
science than other subjects. 
The time they spent on 
mathematics was second 
only lo reading. 



Mintites 
100 -I 



90- 



70- 



60- 



50- 



40- 
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I 6ra(iesK-3 
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Sod^ studies 
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Table 1.9 

Sckace and mathematics course ofTerings and enrollments in public schools, by grade level: 1977 



4. 



Courses 



Percent of schools 
offering course 



All schools 
m\h grades 

79 ■ 



All schools 
with grades 
la 1? 



[pfollment 



All schools 
with grades 

?-9 



All schools 
with grades/ 



ScK?!»ce courses 



Genera! sciences 


78 


10 


I.18I.27Q 


2.131,355 


Earth science 


28 


37 


I.353.3S2 


684,856 


Life science 


22 




1.266.472 


295.164, 


Pttysicat science 


?3 


4D 


, 1.327.121 


688,838 


Aology 1 


30 


OS 


t,S48,35Si ' 


2,9S3,46S 


Biology it 


10 


47 


179.204 


303,717 


Zoology N 


0 


3 


8.243 


58.943 


Physiology 


! 


5 


15.540 


50.529 


tcolojnf 


2 


16 


82,855 


169.691 


Cliemistrv 1 


23 


19 


S68.3I9 


1.l96.f40 


Chemistry 11 


3 


23 


32.279 


136.954 


Physics I 


22 


78 


279.204 


511.611 


Physics 11 


1 


5 


8.256 


53.564 


Astronomy 


2 


6 


14.147 


' 46.375 


Mathematics courses 










General math 


S8 


n 


9,i33.oeo 


3,S6S,S56 


BuJfness math 


17 


52 


328.168 


572.864 


Etementary algebra 


54 


8S 


2 402.265"^ 


2.028,693 


WvancwJ algebra 


27 


87 


669 440 " 


1.194,279 


Any algebra' 


56 


97 


3,968,SST 


3.71? 98 


Geometry 


33 


97 


1.087.768 


1.814.528 


Any geometry' 


33 


97 


l.aSt.575 


1.933.453 


Trigonometry 


14 


54 


168.363 


459.541 


Probability, statistics 


3 


7 


32.863 


39.700 


Computer math 


7 


25 


. 123.157 


152,525 


Advanced senior math 


li 


56 


139.750 


225.407 


CalcutbS 


7 


31 


52 337 


105,349 




' Catogon^s are not discrete. Schools wjih grades 7-9 irjclwle tt>ose mttt or nrwe of the grades 
7-9 and one of more of the htgh^ gra^s #Scjhoo<s with grades 10-12 indude those with one or 
( more of the grades 10-12 and one or more of the lower grades 

^ Includes elementary algei^a. advanced algebra, and courses wtth equiva^nt or stmiiar nanr^s 
^ tnctudes geometry ar^ courses wtth equ^aient or smt^lar names 

SOURCE Weiss, irts R . Research Tnangie institute. Report of th0 1977 NBUomi Survey of ScfencQ. 
M9th0matfcs. end Socmf Studies Education, prepared for the l^^tfonai Sctence FoufXlation. 1978 



Sdence and Mithcmattes Course Offerings and EnroUments Secondary Schools 



General sdcnoe, followed 
by Biotogy I and CbemfiSUy 
I, were the scteoee counes 
nx>st tikely to be offered in 
seooodtry $dKX)ls. General 
maih* algebra^ and 
g^<^tiy were the 
mathematics courses memt 
likely to be offered. 



PtfMit 9f Sdmtt Ofttttaf eomes 



EnroitaiMt hi Courses 




General science 





Biology I 





Chemistry I 



I 




General math 






Geometry 



I « I I 1 1 IM I I I 
100 30 60 40 20 0 



Percent 



Grades 7-9 



r > 1 t I — I I » » I I 
0 2 4 6 8 10 

Enffltoent. in mitlioits 
Grates 10-12 

— NCES 



o 
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Table 1.10 

Numbcf of years of study and percent of coltege*bound seniors taking honors courses, by subject: 1979-79 

E 



Mathematics Bicbgtca! scfcnces Ptiysicai sciences English foreign languages Social studies 



ttem 


Male 


. 'Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Perceflt taking. 


























No cjtirses 


04 


05 


59 


45 


66 


121 


03 


0.2 


157 


11.0 


0.7 


Q.7 


1 near 


1.7 


3.0 


60.9 


' 604 


26.8 


388 


1.2 


10 


140 


128 


2.3 


24 


2 years . . 


93 


169 


25.4 


277 


364 


33.5 


17 


12 


38.0. 


34.7 


16.7 


18.6 


3 years 


241 


34 2 


52 


5.2 


237 


12.9 


70 


65 


189 


21.5 


388 


413 


4 years 


526 


39 Q 


19 


15 


49 


20 


"80 5 


79 5 


106 


152 


352 


31.4 


S Of more years 


119 


6.4 


8 


6 


1 / 


6 


9? 


117 


28 


4.8 


62 


57 


Mean numtwr of years. 


























tjy sex 


362 


3 2? 


139 


141 


198 


156 


3 94 


3.99 


203 


232 


324 


317 



Mean numtje; of years^ 

total 3.44 1.40 1 78 3,37 ^ 2At 3.21 



Percent who tooii honors 

cmtrses 14.5 8.4 9.1 14,5 73 M 



SOURCE Admtssioos Testing Program ot tne College Board. Nattonaf Report. Coft&ge-Bcuna Sewors, 1979, 
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Cbart 1.10 

Years of Study and Percent of CoUege-Bound Seniors Who Took Honors Courses 



The majority of college- 
bound seniors took more 
than i years of tnathcmatics 
attd at least 1 year each of 
physical and biological 
sciences. English and 
mathematics were the two 
courses most likely to be 
taken as honors courses. 



Yeifs 



Mf M NiMiber of Ycm of Stutfy 



3- 



2- 



0-' 




urn- 

mains 



Bio- Pitysical English 

. logicg) $CKX» 

sdenees 



Percent 
20 



15- 



Pvrctfit Who Took Iftmon Geunts 



10- 



0-" 




Mathe- Bio- Ptiysica! big^^ 

matics icsical science 
sciences 
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Table t.U 

Anodate degrees' Cfmfemd by institutions of higher education, by type of curriculum: 
mO-7I to 1OT7-78 



iipe Of cumvyiunT 




1971-72 


1972-73 


1973 74 


1974 7j 


197S-76 


1976-77 


1977 78 


Ml CiimcuUims ... 


252,610' 


292.119' 


317.008' 


343,924 


360,171 


391,454 


406.377 


412,246 


Arts $ni scierm or 


















gcwil pmgfims . . 


144.883 


158.283 


161.051 


164.659 


166.567 


175.185 


111 C%\ 

171.631 


167,036 


OccupitfOfttf cumcylums 


107.727' 


133,836' 


155.957' 


179.265 


193.604 


216.259 


234.746 


245.210 


Science or engiMenng relstec! 


57.913 


71.225 


83.057 


94.211 


102.677 


110.154 


119.071 


125.222 


Dttt pfocessiftg tfchfiotogies 


5,611 


7.385 


6.952 


6425 


6J67 


6.532 


7.416 


8.233 


Hecitit scieiKes/piremedictt techrto^ogtes 


21.269 


28.775 


38.909 


46.420 


52.566 


55.777 


59.614 


62.030 


Mid»{tieii/eagrnienng tKhftotogies . 


24.258 


27.55! 


28.555 


30865 


32.198 


35.640 


37.957 


• 4O.7S0 


Natuni soence techrro^tes 


5.775 


7.514 


8.641 


10.501 


11.746 


12.205 


14.074 


14.179 


MoA^soeflce tftd aoft*engtneeftng 


















relitfitf 


49.515 


62.505 


72.066 


85,054 


30.92? 


106.115 


115,675 


119.988 


Bu$iaess c(»iimefce 


39.323 


48.185 


50.252 


58.824 


62.492 


73.059 


Oft Of ^ 

o0.o7i 


8O.£04 


Public service 


10.192 


16.320 


21.814 


26.230 


28,435 


33,055 




33./ 04 










Indeiei ( 1970- 7U 100) 








Alt cumcutums . 


100 


11$ 


m 


13$ 


143 


1SS 


181 


ttt 


Arts and sciences or 


















geoeraf l^rams 


100 


109 


111 


114 


115 


121 


H8 


115 


Occupational cumculums 


100 


124 


14b 


166 


180 


201 


£10 


la 


Sciecice or enginaertng related 


108 


123 


143 


1S3 


177 


1W 


208 


218 


D«ta processing (ichROfogtes 


100 


U2 


105 


97 


93 


99 


112 


124 


HtaKli sciences/paramedical technoiogres 


100 


135 


183 


218 


247 


262 


280 


292 


Mectianicat/eagineefing tedino^ogies 


100 


114 


118 


127 


133 


147 


156 


168 
246 


Natural $cia;ice tedinotogtes 


100 


130 


150 


182 


203 


211 


244 


Non-science iPtf iw engmeenng 


















rtlited 


100 


126 


146 


172 


184 


214 


234 


242 


Biismess aird commerce 


100 


118 


128 


150 


159 


186 


20b 


219 


PuNic senrtce 


100 


160 


214 


257 


279 


324 


342 


332 



^ Dm ^KkjOB CMty dagfMt o( at loaat 2 y^un but man 4 yaars of wofk b«yond hiQh school 

' IndudM occupational cumctikmia b^low tha tecttmcal or samiiKofoasionat U^m 299 in 197C>>71. 1Q5 m 1971-72. ar>d 834 tn 1972-73 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapartmimt of H^aKh, Ecfoc«tion. and Wa^ara.*Nauonat Cantar for Education Stattsttc^. MsoaatB Dag/vcs mnd Oth€r Fomt Awards B^fow 
Urn Baccaitoar»aj». and tatH;lation» 
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Clutft 1*11 

Assoctete Degrees Awarded in Science and Engineering Occupational Curriculums and In All Curriculums 



Associaic degrees conferred 
in sctence and engineering 
oocupttttoiul ctirricutums 
grew at a faster rate than 
degrcdi awarded in all 
Oiniculunis bet^^en I97t 
and 1978. 



ERIC 



Index 
» 1971 = 100) 

2r. -f . 



210 



200 - 



130- 



180- 



170 



150- 



140 -■ 



130 - 



120 - 



110- 








100' 



1977 



AcaOemic year endmg 



NCES 



43 



31 



Table 1.12 

Eanied degrees conferred in ntathematics and science hy institutions of higher education, by level of degree: 
AcMtetnte year endtiiB. 1956 to 1978 



Academic year ending 

Ftetd WfJ fevel ~~ ~ 

Qf<!egfee 1956 1958 1960 19b? 19S4 1966 1968 19)0 1972 1974 1976 1978 



Numbee Indexes (1956 - 100) 



Ml (tegrees 





308,812 


III 


uf 






too 






Col 


Jwu 








59,258 


110 


116 


143 


170 


237 


298 


35? 


425 


468 


526 


526 




8.903 


tf)Q 


110 


130 


183 


205 


253 


33S 


375 


380 


313 


361 


MatHematics' 




























4.646 


149 


245 


314 


401 


430 


506 


591 


510 


466 


344 


270 


Master's ... 


898 


137 


196 


298 


401 


531 


616 


628 


579 


538 


430 


178 




235 


1QS 


129 


188 


2S4 


333 


403 


52S 


410 


439 


364 


343 


Physical Science' 


























Baeheiof's . . 


11.629 


123 


138 


136 


150 


147 


16? 


184 


178 


182 


185 


198 


Mastef*s 


2,655 


114 


127 


148 


172 


188 


20? 




237 


228 


206 


210 


Doctofs 


1.667 


10Q 


110 


127 


147 


183 


218 


253 


246 


218 


206 


111 


Btologrcal Science' 


























Bicf»tof*s 


12.423 


115 


125 


136 


183 


217 


256 


301 


300 


389 


437 


415 


Master's 


1,759 


105 


122 


150 


187 


241 


313 


330 


347 


372 


374 


387 


fXxrtof 's . . 


1.025 


110 


118 


130 


151 


205 


272 


321 


356 


336 


331 


323 


Engtneenng 






















177 


212 


Badtder's 


26.219 


134 


144 


132 


145 


136 


143 •' 


170 


195 


192 


Master's 


4.724 


123 


152 


189 


229 


290 


321 


330 


359 


• 326 


346 


347 


Doctor's 


610 


106 


123 


198 


271 


37a 


411 


S03 


602 


543 


482 


400 



* Few tS52 tfwoofih 1964. (irttiKOtessional degrees are incfuded with bact>elOf s degrees 
' fficMit dagraea conferred in ttatisncs 

* kicfudes (tegroes in astfOfx>my. (^neiTtstry, geok)gy. metelKjrgy. physics, and ottw phystcai scfOfKes 

* Inckidta degreea fn trtstomy, .<^efk)k>gy. biochemistry, biotogy. tetany, entomology, physiotogy. zoology, and omer bwtogicai soencea 

NOTE: Although ft sIrenuxA efiort has been made to provide a consistent sertes of data, minor changes have occured over feme m the way degrees are 
dasaified and reported. Arty degrees ciawtftd tn earty surveys as ' ftrst-professional' are tncKided above wtth bachefor s degrees, any degrees ciftssif»ed as 
"aaoond-prafisalonal" or "second- la/ai" are tnduded wtth master's degrees 

SOURCE: U.S. Oapaitment of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, reports on Earmd D^gr^es Confewd. vanous years, 
and ufH>ub(ishad tabulations 
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DvKtor s decrees ,o»ik'ncO 

Silences diU ntit tncrcavc as 
fast J*- a!l diKtor s degrees 
and started to dcCFcave ♦itft i 
IM72 The fiite o1 mcreax. 
of mathematics and 
engineering dtKtorX degtecN 
far iiutp.ti ed that of all 
doctor s Ut 4:rfes. but K>:jn 
to decline ./tcr P^'^n 



Index 
100) 
'00 1 



600- 



bOO- 



400 -' 




300-; 



1956 
Academic year 



ending 



19S6 



Index 
100) 
700 




1566 19^0 
Academic year ending 
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Bask research expetidttures in collegeis and universities by source and Federal obligalions for basic research 
to universities and colleges, by field of science: 1960 to 1978 
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1S7I 




14 


m 




1 m 


8*9 








\m 




J!4 




I 3411 


\W9 






ISIT 






}4I 


mr 


I4^? 


: i?< 






1144 


1 4?2 




SU 


1968 


1M9 




it 


it." 


1ft? 




44 


411 


1969 


1 rn 




3V 


m 




t.4?5 


4» 


4» 


WO 


1 


1 


<0 


<60 


\m 


t4ti 


44 


5f4 


1971 


1 9U 


i ?49 


16 




im 


I4IS 


a 


S4t 




; 0?? 


1 </! 


S3 


S4^l 


?t« 


1421 


u 


M 


\m 


?o« 




5? 




i.t«} 


i.m 


S4 


J17 


1974 


? 


l*>?? 


6i 




i.f» 




» 


411 




?IIO 


I69« 




644 


IttS 


till 




m 










MS 




\m 


S4 


m 


19??' 


; 787 




8: 




im 


1417 


sa 


m 


I9?«* 










MM 























y^r «*<M« <*\!rNyO£| V«f<Vf« vif«« fn£*c»tffing Ki«Bf« 



1973 mt\ L^BO $i773 tSQi $409 l?^*) $4^> ? 

1974 4K. 796 i?75 19? J63 4l8 
4M'^ ?0i6 i0?6 4U 94 4 401 

1976 W4b .88 ?nO Itfe? 4S7 lOU 44 4 

I9I7 i«.S j;& .411 144 1 i;-3!> *»19 

4i«f2if 

I9n ;S nC 0*. 66 1/9 MR 64 

}9?^?? l?0 *^ 94 ISi 149 i44 138 



^ Meet tfwi 50 P9CWT« tt)# bcisic r9«««fch #ipiKKMurM Am icoounfta fCK &y uatv«fttti«ft ftnd coN«g4rt BiK«^ d«t« on 
mdMduvf fW-F«d«f«l tOurcAC 0< D«ftiC f#i#«fCft ♦xp^fWwftt noi CQ«#citd &y fwfv#v. but »r# ttttrntt^d by «h# NAtorti Sci»no» 
Fountfauoo, tn# allpcKion •>cp»m«wf»t amonc Wi« tn^tumrf ^ o<b»f •owcw oo4timn* may bt or*y fOwQH appfontmirtiof * 
' Onm nitttrit} pfodgct inrptcft pf»c« d«flAtar» uftMl lo oonvtft cufrtni dcxtan to oonauim 1972 doHar« 
^PPiiiminiiY 

* Tfwi Hv* aganoM mckjM m iaUi<4(ioo« r«fKM«<K approntfTUlf^ 93 p#fCAot ot «» ag^ociM ot>l*o»!»on» i977 Th#«» 
OipXtmM o4 Agncu«uf« 0«f>«rtmt<it o< DiHvoM. OppArtmtcH o4 Ht^h EdtiCAtioo. and Waffafa Dto^nwrt Entfgy. and tfm 

S0UFK::C McSkmI Sonphc* BoafO Sc^ivtc* IndtCMtot^ 7075. 1979 
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Bmk Research Expenditures in I ni\ersittes and i olle|ies 



In con5»tan{ dollars, suj (H^tt 
for baste research m 
umvcmiies and a>llcgc^ 
grew rapidJy between 
and 1W< but then began to 
levc! . [ ITie most rapid 

.«* ia of Federal 
j^uvcrnmcnt support wAi m 
the area of environmental 
scieiKes, the largest 
proportion was ior life 
vaenccs 



Amount, 
m millions 
(In constant 1972 dollars) 



Tom ExptAdltures, 
by Souret 



$2 400 



$2,200 - 



$2,000 - 



$l$00 



$1,400 - 



$1,200 - 



$1,000 - 




$600 



$400 - 



$200 - 




1960 1964 1963 1972 19/6 197 
Year 



Average Aftnual Srwth Rttt 
in Fftftrti MItettlORi, 
by Field 197V77 



life sciences 



Psydiolcgy 



pttysicat soences 



Envtronmenlil sciences 



Mithematics and computer science 



[ngineermg 



Socal sciences 

[ — * I ' I ' T"^ 



4 8 1? 
Percent 



16 



Table 1.14 

Ciirrent expenditures (In constant 1978-79 dollars') of educational institutions, with projections, 
by instnictloRal level and control of institution: 1969-70 to 1988^9 



Elementary 'secondary institutions of 

schools' higher education' 





Total 


Total 


Public 


Private' 


Total 


Public 


Private 










{In tiitlions) 










$114.4 


S 775 


$695 


$ 80 


$38.9 


$23 0 


$13 9 




120.7 


81.4 


731 


83 


39.3 


251 


14 2 




123J 


81.7 


735 


82 


41.5 


26 7 


14 8 






83.7 


755 


82 


43.6 


28 3 


153 




IZt.S 


84.6 


76 3 


83 


43.9 


29 0 


14 9 




131.5 


88.4 


77 8 


86 


45.1 


30 2 


14 9 




135.3 


88.5 


79 5 


90 


48,8 


315 


15 3 


1976-77 . . 


137,4 


88.9 


79 4 


95 


48.5 


32 6 


15 9 


1377-78 


138.5 


89.4 


800 


94 


49.1 


32 8 


16 3 










PfOiectton 








1978-79 


140.9 


its 


813 


97 


49.9 


333 


166 


1979-80 


140.7 


90.8 


SOS 


100 


50.1 


33 7 


164 


1980-81 . 


140.3 


89.9 


7S8 


101 


50.4 


34 0 


16 4 


I38M? 


140.8 


89.9 


796 


10 3 


510 


34 5 


16 5 




142.3 


90.2 


800 


102 


52.1 


354 


16 7 


I9W-84 


144.1 


81.8 


810 


108 


S3.0 


361 


16 9 


1984-85 


147.1 


93.4 


824 


no 


53.7 


367 


170 


1985-86 


158.3 


85.8 


845 


114 


54.4 


373 


171 


198W7 


194.3 


89.0 


871 


119 


55.3 


380 


17.3 


1987-88 . . 


158.9 


102.4 


900 


124 


A.b 


389 


176 


1988-89 


183.0 


105.4 


92 5 


12.9 


57.6 


39 8 


178 



* Adiuttm«m to vlemenUkrv/s^conClary current •xp«nditur«s was made usmg the fmpuctt Price Dtffator tm$6 or> Sw» and (oiat purcham of goods and 
aarviotc A(l4«tman( lo adacation axpandmiraa was made usfOQ the Consumer Price index ac^usted for the academtc year 

^ExdMdee expenditurea for mMmm schools for exceptional cNJdren. subcoMeQiate dsfwitm^nte of mstftutioiis of higher educatioo, Federal schooia for 
tndim, and federaKy operated fnsialiatione Indudee current expenditures public elementary secondary school systems (or community services, summer 
echoole. community ooMegee, and aduH education. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Indudea ewptmWof^t for subcottef^te departn fnts of mstmitiona of higher education and expenditures for <ntefest from current funds Excludes tranafars 
fcom current funds / 

^ Es^meled on the hasis of expendmiree per teacher m puUic ei^nemary/secondary schoo!sy 

SOURCE: U.S. Depan oent of Health. Education, and Welfare. Natjona! Ce/^ter for Education Statistics. Prof^ettons of EducatKm Stamcs to l99&-d9. ^980 
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Chart L14 

^ Current Enpenditures of Educational ln!(ti^'aons 



Current expenditures of 
educational institutions 
continued to increase 
throughout the I970's, even 
when adjusteti for inflation. 
Thc«e arc projected to 
stabilute during the first half 
of the 1980 s, and then 
Hegin to increase. 
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Amount 
(ir> bitlions of 
19)8-79 mtz) 




I I I 111 

1978 1982 

Ac*)eiT!K year ending 



rn — I r i"i 

1986 198^ 



NCES 



55 



f 



Table US 

Gross natiooai product (GNP) relsited to total expenditures for education, health, and defense: 1949 to 1978 



Calendar 



bpenditures to? education' Expenditures tor health' Expenditures tor dctense 



Gross 
national 



As a 

percent 



As 3 
percent 



As a 

percent 



y>eaf 


product 


Totai 


nf GNP 


Total 


of GNP 


Total 


of GNP 






•* 




Amounts m billtcns 








1949 


^ 2580 


$ 88 


3.4 


i U6 


4.S 


$132 


5.1 


I if J I 


330' 


il 3 


34 


140 


42 


33 5 


lO.t 


1353 


366! 


139 


38 


IS? 


43 


486 


13.3 


i955 


3993 


16 8 


4.2 


1 i J 


44 


38 4 


S.S 


195? 


4428 


2\ 1 


41 


.M 1 


4.1 


44 0 


9.3 


1959 


4865 


?4 7 


51 


24 9 


51 


45 6 


8.4 


Ml 


523 3 


29 4 


S.8 


289 


S.S 


47 0 


8.0 


1%3 


594 7 


36 0 


S.1 


33 5 


s.i 


503 


15 


1%S 


688 1 


454 


S.6 


40 5 


5.9 


494 


7.2 


{%7 


796 3 


572 


7.2 


50? 


S.4 


71 5 


3.0 


l%9 


935 5 


70 4' 


7.5 


64 8 


S.3 


75 3 


8.2 


1971 


1.0634 


83 0' 


?8 


81 3 


78 


702 


6.6 


1973 


1.306 6 


980 


7.5 


99 1 


78 


73 5 


5.6 


1975 


1.5288 


1216 


8.0 


♦ 1315 


8.8 


83 7 


55 


1977 


1 889 5 


140 4 


74 


1700 


9.0 


94 3 


5.0 


1978 


2.1066 


1515 


7.2 


192 4 


3.1 


99 5 


47 



* trtcUid^s •xp^ndftures of puWic arxJ nof>pub!»c schoofs at afi i«vaEs of education (etomentary . socorxlafy. 
and h^fm acHioatjon) HatpendJtures are for sctxJOt year t«yir>n!f>g in destgnatad cafandar year 
^ AQgraQata Unitad States 
' RavTsad since cmginatty put)itshfed 

SOURCE: U S Oepamrrem of Commefce. Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Bustness 
U S DepartmefTt of MeaHh. Education, arwl Welfafe. Natwnai Center for Education Stattstict. StMtts&cs 
Gi $tM Schod Systems: Pmenaef Statfstfcs of (nstttuoons of Htgher Educauon. Social Secunty 
Administration. ComperHftunt of NeitonMi Heeith Expen(iftures Oafa. CoufKiJ of Eco»iomic Advisors, 
Ecoffomfc Report of the f^resider^t 
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Chart US 

Exprnditum as a Percent of Gros?i National Product KINP> 



Expcmhturc& for cducatit>n, 
as. a percent of GNP* 
remained fairly constant 
over the past decade, while 
those for health increased 
and those for defense 
decreased. 



Percent ol GNP 
14 




/ Year 



NCES 



ERIC 



57 



39 



Table 1.16 

Governmental general expenditure' by function and level of government: Fiscal years, 1958 to 1978 



item 



1958 



Ml governments 
Total genera! enpenOiture m miillions 

Total . 

Nationa! defense and international reiations 

Education 

Highways 

PuU'.Z welfare 

Health and itospitsis 

Ml other 



$115,714 

100.0 
339 
14.5 

7.5 
3.3 
3.3 
30.9 



1%: 



S149.1S9 

1S0Q 
35.7 
15.3 
7.0 
3i 
4.1 
343 



fiscal year 



196S 



19?0 



$189,406 $275,617 

Percentage distribution 



100.0 
32.1 
18.4 
8.8 
3.7 
44 
34.6 



100.0 
30.S 
20.3 
t\ 
64 
4.9 
31.7 



1974 



$378,925 

100.0 
23.0 
21.5 
5.3 
8.2 
5.7 
3S.3 



1978 



$5(4.338 

100.0 
20.3 
21.0 
4.4 
9.6 
S.S 
31.6 



Federal government 
Total general expenditure m millions 

Total 

NatKwal defense and international relations 

Edueation 

Highways 

Putitic welfare 

Keatttt and hospitals 

All Qtfter' . 



$75 698 


$95 689 


$119 679 


$166,942 


$223,161 


$348,000 






Percentage distribution 






100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


60 9 


55 0 


50 8 


50 5 


390 


330 


2 1 


18 


38 


53 


60 


56 


2 ! 


30 


34 


30 


22 


19 


24 


26 


32 


62 


86 


10 5 


16 


20 


23 


29 


31 


30 


30 9 


356 


36 5 


321 


412 


459 



State governments 
Total general expenditure, tn milltons 

Total 
Education . 
Highways 
Pubhc mlim 
Health and hospitals 
Alt (^her 



$23.53; 


$31 281 


$46,090 


$77 B42 


$119,891 


$179.80? 






Percentage distribution 






100 0 


100'} 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


31 ! 


343 


386 


398 


391 


388 


28 4 


254 


22 5 


174 


13 2 


103 


136 


13 7 


13 ! 


170 


18 8 


193 


£1 


75 


70 


69 


70 


77 


18 8 


191 


18 8 


183 


21 8 


234 



local governments 
Total general e^pendttures. tn millions 

Total . 
Education 
Highway; 
Putilrc welfare 
Health <ind hospitals 
Ml other 



$29 403 


$39,831 


$53,680 


$82,582 


$125,557 


$185,308 






Percentage distribution 






100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 Q 


100 0 


1000 


44 9 


44 8 


47 7 


468 


44 7 


44 0 


10 4 


94 


7 7 


65 


59 


5.4 


64 


65 


68 


81 . 


79 


68 


56 


56 


56 


60 


69 


69 


32? 


33? 


32 2 


326 


34 8 


368 



' inciud«> difact arvJ intsfoownmenta! «xp«rxl.turas. Federal. State, and tocaf total general expervJitures will not a<kl to tctai fo' a I governments because ol 

ind^STofHiteroovemmwiWl expenditure. Irtfergownfflental wrpendituras are ttwse made m the form of grants-m-wJ or snared taxes 

»^SS!« i ^^112!^^ represerited aiSrcent d^«aeral experxJiture in 1978 arKl most i^as used by State and local flovamments for ^^t^ 

SOURCerU S Oepartnwt of Commerce. Bureau o» the Census. 1972 Census of Qovmnments. Vol 6. No 4 Historical Statistics on Government Finances 
and Employment, 1974; Govrnmsntal Finmncas. various years 
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Chart M6 

Governmental General Expenditures^ 



Education held the largest 
single &hare of governmental 
expenditure in 1978. 
Governmental expenditure 
for defense and highways 
decreased in proportion to^ 
those for education, 
welfare, and hospitals 
between 1958 and 1978. 
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Amount, 
in miions 



$600,000-1 



Total Eiptnditure 




i958 



1862 



Percent 
100-1 

50- 



70- 
50- 
50-' 
<0- 
30- 
20- 
10- 
0- 



1966 1970 
Fiscal year 

PcfctaUft SittribiitUm of Extwndmir* 



1974 




1958 



1962 



1966 1970 
Fiscal year 



1974 



1978 



NCES 



59 



Sttte and local expendtttire for educatkm-related construction In constant I9T7-78 dol!ars% 
by fkmctl(»: Fiscal year* 1951-52 to 1977-78 



Ftsca! year 



1951-52 
I95J-54 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 
195?^ ■ 
1960-61 
196M2 
1962-63 

l%3-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

I96M9 
I96»-?0 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 7? 

1977- 78 



All 

educatron 



Instituitons 
ot higher 
education 



local 
schools 



(In millions) 



Other 



* $5,5% 


1173 


S4.640 




7.693 


617 


6.9S3 


53 


8,417 


1.012 


7.3SI 


47 


8.843 


t.206 


7,St9 


55 


9.395 


1.449 


7.114 


59 


9,629 


t,320 


7.170 




8866 


1.731 


7.013 


55 


3,016 


t.7l2 


7.190 


74 


8.942 


2.036 


6.137 


69 


8.652 


2.389 


6.176 


87 


9.728 


3.013 


$.SI6 


132 


9.912 


2.775 


6.942 


195 


11.482 


3.S4S 


7.636 


300 


12.197 


4.S91 


7.2S6 


35? 


i 1,932 


4,4t4 


7.051 


390 


11,956 


4.214 


7.39t 


34R 


11,652 


3.946 


7.2IS 


423 


11,377 


4,039 


6.I1S 


523 


10.275 


3.7S1 


S.070 


443 


r045 


2,946 


S.662 


437 


$.470 


2.664 


S.3I9 


42^ 


9.270 


2.361 


6.362 


547 


8.694 


2.212 


5.131 


582 


6.972 


1.912 


4.631 


358 


5,873 


1,610 


3.952 


311 



' ExpeixJrtufts adjusted ustng the Amanain Appraisal CoaH>any Constructfon Cost Jndex 

SOLACE U S Department of Commerce. Bureau ot the Census. 1972 Cen&ws of Govern^ 
menfs. Vol 6 Top»cai Studies Mo 4 Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances and 
Emptoyment. 1974; Goi^er/^nenfa/ F$nsnces, venous years 
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Stafo toitd Local Fxpenditure for Fducation-Relau-d ( onst ruction 



Sutc and local cxpcnditurc 
»of f duca<!on>relatcd 
consinwf ion were lowcf in 
1978 than in any vear &*ncc 
1952 



Amount, m millions 
{cc-,stant 1977 -78 doHars) 



$f 390 -{ 




r i ll 

1975 1978 



Fiscal year 



NCES 



ERIC 



43 
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Ckaptcr 2 

Ekmeatary /Secondary Education 



This chapter presents trends and developments that 
characterize elementary/secondary education at the 
beginning of the I980''s. It begins with a look at 
declining enrollments, the predominant feature of 
this period, and then examines expanded programs 
for students in need of special sen£ice<T%gainst a 
backdrop of enrollment decline^^st containment, 
and teacher surplus, it highlightnhe changing status 
and concerns of teachers in th^ current period. The 
chapti concludes by examipmg recent assessments 
of student achievement a^d State and local provi- 
sions to improve student performance. A later chap- 
ter will focus on financial Muity in elementary/sec- 
ondary education, a further concern of this period. 

EnroUment Trends and ^ 
Partidpation in Federal Programs 
From 1970, the peak ^rollment year, to 1979, the 
student population in fclementary/secondary educa- 
tion declined by almost 4.7 million (entry 2.1). Be- 
tween 1979 and 1984,Hhe lowest enrollment year 
proje the number oi^tudents is expected to 
decli. ,iy another 3 million>^us, from the highest 
enrollment year to the lowest year, a 15 percent 
reduction in enrollment is anticipated. Smaller num- 
bers are expected through 1984 Sn the lower grades. 
K-8, and through 1989 in the upper grades, 9-12. 
Most of this decline is projected in the public sector 
while nonpublic school enrollment is expected to 
remain fairly constant. i 
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An increase in enrollment after 1984 is expected as 
larger age groups of young children enter elementary 
school, fhe increased size of the elementary schwl- 
age population is assumed because of the growing 
number of women of chiid-beanng age. Even if the 
birth rate falls below its current low level, some 
growth in the number of births is still projected be- 
cause of the absolute numbers of women of child- 
hearing age. Any growth in births for the next few 
years will produce an increase in enrollment in the 
1980's. This growth of the schpot population, how- 
ever^-is expected to be gradual and to fall short of 
previous enrollment highs throughout the decade. 

Declines from the peak year enrollment of 1970 were 
not uniform across the States (entry 2.2). In 10 
States, enrollments in public schools actually contin- 
ued to grow. These States included Alaska, Texas, 
New Hampshire, Florida, and 6 Mountain States. 
As discussed in the preceding chapter, these States 
had substantial inmigration during the 1970*s, En- 
rollments decreased at a rate equal to or slower than 
the 7 percent national rate of decline in 21 States, 
located primarily in the South, Far Northwest, and 
New England- Twenty other States experienced en- 
rollment declines of more than 7 percent since 1970. 
Those States with the most rapid enrollment drops 
were situated in the Middle Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral rt Rions, areas that experienced significant out- 
migration during this decade. In some States, en- 
rollment fell more than twice as fast as the National 
rate, representing a reduction in student population 
of more than 15 percent in 8 years. A 15 percent 
reduction in National enrollment is not projected 
until 1984. 
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Parttcipatton in Federal categorical programs is 
widespread among the Nation's school districts (en- 
try 2.3). Categorical funds are distplnned^P districts 
serving particular populations indeed of s(KN:ial ser- 
vices, for example: Title I Part A of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) for the ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged; Public Law (P.L.) 94-^142 
for the school-age handicapped; and Title VU of 
ESEA for students with limited English proficiency. 
Because the allocation of categorical funds is based 
on population characteristics, the distribution of 
funds across districts follows population patterns. 
Title I and P.L. 94^142 funds are widely distributed 
across districts because most districts have some pro- 
portion of their total enrollments in poverty or hand- 
icapped. Title I reached the largest number of dis- 
tricts, i338L or 87 percent of all districts in the 
1977-78 school year. Federally funded aid to the 
handicapped was fairly extensive as well; 57 percent 
of the districts participated in P L. 94-142. Title VII 
funds are focused on particular locales, areas with 
concentrations of students with limited English pro- 
ficiency. In the 1977-78 school year. Jit le VII as- 
sistance was the least widely used, with only 4 per- 
cent of the districts participating. Only 973 of the 
15,297 districts, or 6 percent of the total, did not 
take part in any of these 3 programs. An estimated 
40 percent served students through only one pro- 
gram, while 53 percent provided services through 
more than one program. $ 

Although designed to serve particular target groups, 
these programs are likely to overlap at least at the 
district level and possibly at the school and student 
level. Almost all of the districts providing services 
through two or more programs offered services 
funded by Title I and P.L. 94-1^2 in the 1977-78 
school year. Fewer districts provided services tundcd 
by all three programs or by Titles I and VII. Because 
areas with high concentrations of limited English 
proficient students are also likely to have high con- 
centrations of poverty and low performing students- 
no school district received Title VII assistance by 
itself; it was always in combination with Title I. 
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The degree of participation in these categorical pro- 
grams was positively associated with district enroll- 
ment size. Participation in multiple programs was 
least in districts with fewer than 2,500 students, with 
46 percent participating, rising to 72 percent in dis- 
tricts with 2,500 to 9,999 students and to 85 percent 
in those with enrollments of 10,000 or more. In ad- 
dition, participation in the Title VU program was 
concentrated in the largest districts. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the largest districts received Title VII assist- 
ance compared to 3 percent of the other districts. 

Almost 5 million students in fiscal year 1978 received 
compensatory eciucation through Title I funding 
(entry 2.4). By far the largest proportion of these 
students was enrolled in the 1st to 6th grades, ac- 
counting for almost three-fourths of the Title I par- 
ticipa Its. Neariy 1 in every 5 students enrolled in 
these grades participated in Title I. Students in the 
upper grades represented about 18 percent and pre- 
schoolers, about 8 percent of the total participants. 

Considerable variation existed among States in the 
proportion of the school population participating in 
Title I programs. Because Title I participation is tied 
to the proportion of the school population in pov- 
erty. States with higher concentrations of students 
from low-income backgrounds have higher Title I 
participation rates. For the Nation as a whole, over 
11 percent of all students received compensatory 
education through Title L This proportion ranged 
from less than 5 percent in Alaska to more than 20 
percent in Mississippi. Southern States tended to 
have higher participation in Title I compared to the 
rest of the Nation ,»s a result of this region's greater 
concentrations of children from low tncome families. 
However, across the Nation the poorest counties and 
districts often received less money than did richer 
areas for each Title I participant because Title I al- 
locations are weighted by the State average expen- 
diture \H'f student and very poor areas are often 
localcd in w-sp nding. poorer States. 
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Title I funds are intended for districts with high con- 
centrations of students from tow-income families 
and. at the district level, are designed to pay for 
services for low-achieving students. The number of 
children living in poverty helps determine the amount 
of funding a district receives and the eligibility of a 
particular school to have a program or receive fund- 
ing. At the school level, administrators and teachers 
select participants for programs based on the stu- 
dents' educational need without regard to poverty 
status. 

* 

The effectiveness of this formula in reaching the ed- 
ucationally deprived can be gauged by examining the 
types of schools likely to receive funds. Data from 
the 1975-76 school year show that participation of 
elementary schools in Title 1 is highly related to the 
composition of the school's s'tudent body (entry 2 .5). 
Schools with high concentrations of students from 
low-income families, low reading achievers, or mi- 
nority students were most likely to receive Title I 
funds, usually in conjunction with other compensa- 
tory funds. Participation in compensatory programs 
rose from 51 percent of low poverty schools to 90 
percent of high poverty schools. To a similar extent. 
84 percent of schools with a majority of students 
reading below grade level and 85 percent of schot>ls 
with predominantly minority enrollments partici- 
pated in compensatory programs in 1975-76. Schools 
with the largest concentrations of both students from 
low-income families and low achievers had the high- 
est participation rates; 91 percent of the schools re- 
ceived Title I funds and an additional 6 percent re- 
ceived some other form of compensatory aid. 



At the level of the individual student, the relation- 
ship continues to hold that the most educationally 
deprivt'd are more likely to receive compensatory 
services than students unimpaired by low economic 
background or poor school performance. Although 
the economic background of the total student body 
figures into the school's eligibility and allocations, 
schools receiving Title I funds select program par- 
ticipants on the basis of poor performance regardless 
of economic background. Yet. because poverty and 
low achievement are closely associated, students 
who are from poverty backgrounds and are also low 
achievers, are the most likely to participate in Title 
I and other compensatory programs. In a 1976-77 
study of student participation in compensatory pro- 
grams, the educationally deprived were defined as 
those students whose families were living below the 
poverty level and who scored in the bottom third on 
standardized tests. According to the study, a major- 
ity among this group participated overall with 39 
percent in Title 1 and another 13 percent in other 
compensatory programs (entry 2.6). Among a sec- 
ond group which could he termed ed- (ionally de- 
prived, low achievers living above the jH>verty level. 
24 percent were selected for Title I and 15 percent 
for other programs. A third group, students living 
in poverty but performing adequately in school, were 
less likely to participate with 16 percent in Title 1 
and 7 percent in other programs. Only 14 percent 
of students in a fourth group, those living above the 
poverty line and performing adequately, received 
any form of compensatory services. It shoulu . e 
noted that the poverty and performance criteria used 
in this study were fairly restrictive, in that students 
living just above the poverty line and performing 
below the median would not be considered educa- 
tionally deprived and would be classified in the non- 
low income/non-low achievement group. 
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In 1975. Congress passed Public Law (P L.) 94-142 
that requires a "free appropriate public education" 
for all handicapped children. The provisions of this 
law cover the handicapped population 3 to 21 years 
old whose specific impairments necessitate special 
education and such related services as counseling, 
physical therapy, and transportation. Placements of 
handicapped children are to be in the least restrictive 
x^environment, that is, wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, handicapped children are to be placed in 
elates with nonhandicapped children. Handicapped 
childnsi'iice^lso to participate to the greatest extent 
possibly with nonhandicapped children in nonaca- 
demic actpities such as recess, lunch, and other 
school futftions. These provisions are in addition to 
earlier legislation in P.L. 89-313 which provides 
grants toTthe States to fund special education for 
children ii i State-owned or operated schools. These 
two acts i re designed to serve two distinct popula- 
tions, P L. 94-142. for children in the regular scho**! 
system arw P.L. 8S^-3I3, for children in State con- 
trolled facilities. 

By statute, the Slate count of the handicapped pop- 
ulation eligible for P.L. 94-142 funds is limited to 
12 percent of the State's population of 5- to 17-year- 
olds. Data from the 1978-79 school year show that 
the prop lion served was well below the 12 percent 
ceiling (entry 2.7). Specifically. 7.4 percent of the 
school-age pt^pulation was served under P L. 94- 
142 and another .5 percent received special educa- 
tion under P L. 89-313 in State-owned or operated 
facilities in 1978-79. In all, almost 4 million children 
were served through bt>th Federal programs com- 
bined. Children with speech impairments repre- 
sented the largest group served, about a third of the 
total handicapped. The learning disabled were al- 
most equally represented, accounting for somewhat 
less than a third of the total Under 1 million men- 
tally retarded children were served although they 
comprised about half of the ptjpulation served in 
State controlled facili ies ihrough P.L. 89-313. Chil- 
dren with visual or hearing handicaps were the small- 
est groups served. The proportion of handicapped 
children served is expected to increase in the IWO's 



Staffing Trends and 
the Status of Teachers 

Fluctuations in the size of the teaching staff in ele- 
mentary/secondary schools tend to follow enrollment 
changes by a few years. Whereas the national en- 
rollment peaked in 1970, the total number of class- 
room teachers continued to rise slightly each year 
until 1978 (entry 2.8). The number is expected to 
decline to 2.357.000 in 1982 and then begin increas- 
ing, reaching an all-time high of 2.501.000 m 1988. 

During the I970's. a stable teaching staff and de- 
clining tnroilment in elementary schools resulted in 
decreasing student-teacher ratios. In 1978 at the el- 
ementary school level, there were 3 fewer public 
school students and 5 fewer nonpublic school stu- 
dents for each teacher than in 1970. Smaller Catholic 
school representation among nonpublic elenjpntary 
schools contributed to smaller student-teacher ratios 
in that student-teacher ratios in Catholic schools tra- 
ditionally have been much higher than in other non- 
public schools. At the secondary school level, there 
were 2 fewer students per teacher in public schools, 
while student-teacher ratios remained stable in non- 
public schools. These trends have meant that by the 
end of the 1970's. differences between public and 
nonpublic schools in student-teacher ratios had dis- 
appeared and differences between levels had dimin- 
ished significantly. 
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Underlying the projections of classroom teachers in 
the 198(rs is the assumption that the decline in stu- 
dent-teacher ratios will not continue at as fast a rate . 
as in the previous period. Given that total enrollment 
is expected to <^ecline through 1984, the number of 
classroom teacliers is projected to decline also. The 
most substantial decrease is expected among public 
secondary school teacheivbecause enrollment at this 
. level is projected to dontfnue to decline throughojit 
the defade. Between 1V79 and 198«. a 14 percent 
reduction in public secondary school classroom staff 
is expected.'This decline is expected during the same 
period in which the . number of elementary school 
staff is projected to rise in respi>nsc to increasing 
enrollments at this level. 

The total demand for additional elementary/second- 
ary school teachers includes first^ttmc and returning 
teachers needed to respond t^ enrollment changes, 
lower pupil-teacher ratios, and staff attrition. From 
1%9 to 1973. the cumulaii.:: demand for additional 
school teachers was estimated at 99t),lKK) and during 
the next 5-vear period. 1974 to 1978. the total de- 
mand dropped to an estimated 819.(KK) (entry 2.9). 
For the current 5-year period. 1979 to 1983, the de- 
mand for additional teachers is expected to decrease 
further to 622.000. though for the following 5-year 
period. 1984 to 1988. it is projected to increase to 
861. (KM). Taken cumulatively, about 1.483.{KX) new 
teachers or returnees to the profession are expected 
to be hired during the next 10 years, about 326.(KKJ 
fewer teachers than were hired during the preceding 
10 years. 



The supply of additional teachers consists of newly, 
qualified teaching graduates and former teaching 
graduates not currently employed as teachers. Some 
of these former teaching graduates are returning to 
teach; others have never held teachmg pt)sitions. 
Supply data are only available on the newly qualified 
and thus considerably underestimate the total supply 
of eligibles. If the total demand exceeds the supply 
of new graduates, shortages would not necessarily 
be indicated because a reserve pool of formerly qual- , 
ified eligibles could make up & difference. The 
■number of new teacher gradu.aes increased from 
264.000 in 1%7 to 317.(XK) in 1972. From 1972. the 
number decreased each year reaching I90.(KK) in 
1978. As a percent of bachelor's degree recipients, 
new teacher graduates declined from 36 percent in 
1969 to 21 percent in 1978. 

Taking the supply of newly qualified teaching grad- 
uates as a percent of the total demand provides a 
conservative estimate of the surplus of eligibles. The 
early 1970 s experienced the greatest oversupply ; in 
one year, 1971 , the supply was 90 percent larger than 
the demand. The late 1970's showed signs of labor 
market adjustment to lower demand. Although the 
supply is expected to continue to decline into the 
198(rs, the demand is estimated to fall faster with 
the continued drop in secondary school enrollments. 
Not until 1985 is the trend expected to reverse with 
the supply of newly qualified teaching graduates fall- , 
ing short of demand. On the basis of these compar- 
' isons. it appears that the job outlook for new teach- 
ing graduates may improve starting in the mid- 
1980's, and teacher shortages of new graduates may 
result in the late 1980*s. However, as the job outlook 
for teachers continues to improve, it is unlikely that 
the ratio of new teacher graduates to all bachelor's 
degree recipients will decrease substantially below 
the current level. In addition, the reserve pool of 
teachers should be more than adequate to make up 
tor the fairly small deficits between new teacher 
graduates and the demand for additional teachers 
foreseen for the late 1980's. 
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The length of time a worker is employed at the same 
job may suggest occupational stability and at the 
same time, econortiic insecurity in the labor market, 
A tight job market restricts new job searches among 
the currently employed and closes off occupations 
with the least hiring potential to new labor force 
entrants. Fewer workers entering the occupation 
tends to raise the number of median years on a job, 
while an influx of new workers lowers the median 
years. An older work force also tcndn to remain at 
the same job' for longer periods because of seniority 
and tenure, while a younger work force may be more 
flexible in changing employment. 

This measure is particularly relevant in discussing 
the status of teachers. Compared to most profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers in 1978. 
teachers had one of the longest periods of time in 
their current jobs (entry 2.10). In 1978. male teach- 
ers had remained on their current jobs a median of 
6.5 years, compared to 4.8 years for alt male profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers. Female 
teachers had been on the same job for a median ot 
4.7 years, compared to 3.6 years for all female 
professionals technical, and kindred workers. When 
these figures are compared with data from 1973, a 
fundamental change is suggested. In 1973. both male 
and female teachers had median years on their cur- 
rent job Similar to alt professional^ technical, and 
kindred workers. Less than half of a year separated 
teachers from other professionals. However, from 
1973 to 1978. the length of employment on the same 
job increased appreciably for teachers but remained 
the same or declined in other professional occupa- 
tions. 



Further evidence of the tightened employmem mar- 
ket for teachers is suggested by the changing age 
distribution of teachers. Teachers at the entry level, 
those under 25 years old. comprised 16.4 percent of 
the teaching force in 1968; this proportion had di- 
minished to 9.8 percent by 1978. The smaller pro* 
portion indicates a drop in new hires beginning in 
the early 1970's. At the other end of the spectrum, 
among teachers 55 years old and over, there was a 
similar drop suggesting earlier retirenient. The only 
age group to expand during this period was teachers* 
25 to 34 years old. These teachers were originally 
hired during the peak enrollment period and re- 
mained in the teaching force during the period of 
decline. 
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While the aging of the teaching statt should contrib- 
ute to higher salaries, slackened demand should 
work to nullify this trend. Inflation and higher fixed 
ct|arges resulted in increased expenditures at the 
same time that declining enrollment fueled the ar- 
gument for cost containment. Durjng the 1970%, 
average salaries of teachers rose annually but troni 
the 1972-^73 school year, did not keep pace wiih the 
rale of inflation (entry 2.11). When adjusted to 197S- 
79 dollars, average salaries prior to 1972-73 were at 
least $1,{|K) higher than salaries in I97K-79. The 
decreasing earning power of teachers is expected to 
continue into the early 19S(rs. Not until 1989 are 
teachers' salaries in constant uv>llars projec ted to run 
as high as salaries before the st;ick period of tcachvr 
demand. 



Although teachers lost earning power in the 197{rs, 
thcv gained significant noncompensation provisions 
in their teaching contracts. An analysis of change in 
teacher contracts conducted by the Rand Corpora- 
tion suggests that collective bargaining gains fol- 
lowed a distinct pattern into the mid-l970*s. Accord- 
ing to data extracted from contracts before 1970 and 
between 1970 and 1975, bargaining initially con-/ 
cerned salary and fringe benefits, then working con- 
ditions and job security, and lastly issues of educa- 
tional pi>licy (entry 2.12). 

Because of their central impi>rtance, grievance pro- 
cedures were incorporated into 70 percent of all 
teacher contracts by 1970, Between 1970 and 1975, 
13 percent more contracts added such provisions, 
l arge proportional gains between 1970 and 1975 in 
LTtain other provisions reflect changing teachinc 
conditions. The provision governing teacher's aidw 
ttiok on added significance with the expansion of 
Title I aid. Teacher instructional committees became 
bargaining items once w<>rking condition items were 
attained. When faculties aced actual threats of re- 
duction, procedures to govern layoffs gained signif- 
icance. It is not clear why regulation of assignment 
should have diminished in apparent importance but 
perhaps the teacher surplus made the facuhy more 
amenable to reassignment outside of subject or 
grade. 
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Thus, during the first half of the 1970 s. teachers 
gained increased influence over staffing and super- 
vision policies. According to the Rand researchers, 
limitations on class size was perhaps the most dra- 
matic gain, but a voice in the numbers and functions 
of aides and greater control over curricular and dis- 
ciplinary matters signified an important qualitative 
change. Taken together these trends suggest some- 
what reduced latitude for management in staffing 
and policymaking as well as higher costs stemming 
from increased staff-student ratios. The increased 
stress on seniority, when combined with the decline 
in hiring occasioned by falling enrollments, again 
reflects the aging of the teacher force. 

Student l erformance and Provisions for 
Coursework and Competency Testing ^ 

The concern with student performance and prepar- 
edness for adulthood is as central to the current pe- 
riod as enrollment decline. Part of this emphasis on 
student achievement stems, in fact, from the smaller 
numbers of studettts and lower student-teacher ratios 
characteristic of this period Some researchers have 
anticipated higher graduation rates and student per- 
formance as the pressure on the schools to accom- 
modate large quantities of students has subsided. 
Part of this emphasis on achievement i^ also attrib- 
utable to concern with school accountability and cosl 
containment. To some extent, tighter school budgets 
have narrowed the focus of elementary/secondary 
education to the acquisition of basic skillls. Mensures 
of student graduation, attendance, and performance 
suggest the extent to which students receive a basic 
education and acquire fundamental and :«dvanced 
skills 



The high school graduation rate serves as a conven- 
tional indicator of students' exposure to learning. In 
the future, with the spread of competency testing, 
it may more accurately measure the extent to which 
high school students have acquired fundamental 
skills fur adulthood. Indications are that schools 
graduate about three- fourths i f the relevant age 
group each year, a prop<irtion that has remained 
>^ssentially unchanged over the past 10 years. The 
ratio of high school graduates to IS-year-olds rose 
steadily during the l95iYs and the early IMWrs (entry 
2.13). However, the ratio fell slightly during the 
I97(rs, from a high of 7f^.y percent in 1969 and no 
rise in the ratio is projected throughout the IVHO's. 
Various trends support the assumption that each 
ye^r, one-fourth of all 18-year-olds will not graduate. 
Many 18-year-olds who fail to graduate leave school 
well before the llth grade. The majority of these 
dropouts are unlikely to re-enroll or take the high 
school equivalency examination. Furthermore, if 
plans to implement competency standards for grad- 
uation are followed, more students may fail to grad- 
uate. With no change in proportion and a decline in 
secondary school enroUmeiit projected, the number 
of students graduating high schi>ol is expected to 
decrease into the late I98(rs. From the peak year. 
1977. to the lowest year. 198.^. the number is ex~ 
pected to drop by half a million. Again, most of this 
drop is expected in the public sector. The number 
of female graduates is expected to continue to be 
slightly larger than that of male graduates through- 
out this period. 
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Some analysts have suggested ! .at attendance rates 
arc as appropriate as graduation rates for measuring -, 
student-' exposure lo a learning environment. Like 
^'"^graduauoil rates over the last li) years, attendance 
Vatcs in the public schools have remained unchanged. 
According to average daily attendance (ADA) data 
supplied by the States, about 8 percent of the total 
student bendy was absent daily from the schools in 
the 1978-79 school year, about the same as in I%9- 
70 and only 2 percentage points less than in 1959- 
60. Some observers suggest that average daily at- 
tendance statistics are inflated because some States 
use ADA to allocate school revenues and a few 
States, notably California* include excused absences 
in ADA. If ADA is inflated, the residual 8 percent 
absentee rate is an underestimate. Yet even if at- 
tendance rates are overestimated, they tend to be 
much lower in large city school districts than the 
national average (entry 2.14). In the 1978-79 school 
year, the combined average attendance rate-of large 
city schools was at least 4 percentage points below 
the national average. Of the 17 largest city school 
districts that reported ADA, 14 had attendance rates 
lower than the national average. In 4 large city school 
districts, absenteeism ran twice as high as the Nation. 
Almost one-fourth of the public school students in 
New York City and Boston were absent from school 
each day. That one-tenth of the Nation s public 
school students are enrolled in the 20 largest cities 
suggests the magnitude of the problem. 



Recent student as^s^ssments provide mixed results as 
to how well students perform in school on basic and 
advanced exercises and how well they may be pre- 
pared for adulthood. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress's survey of mathematical 
achievement conducted in 1977-78, shows that many 
students had difficulty deciding which computational 
skills to use to solve word problems and that many 
lacked understanding of such concepts as fractions, 
decimals, and percents (entry 2.15). Assessment 
findings indicate that students appeared to have a 
good grasp of basic arithmetic facts and simple math- 
ematical definitions. Most students could compute 
with whole numbers, ahhough performance was 
lower for more complex multiplication and division 
exercises. Student performance was substantially 
lower on exercises in which they were asked to apply 
mathematical concepts to problem solving. 

In each age group, those students from advantaged 
communities, with more highly educated parents, 
or enrolled in ;he grade appropriate for their age, 
scored appreciably higher than other students on ail 
exercises. The hi^est level of mathematical course- 
vvork that the students had taken also significantly 
differentiated the scores of 17-year-<ilds. At least 30 
percentage points separated the scores of 17-year- 
olds who had taken more than Algebra U from those 
of thc-saipe age group who had taken less than Al- 
gebra I. ^ 
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Some analysts have suggested that these resuhs re- 
flect a narrower fcKUs in the schools on basic skills 
acquisition. A concentration on the essentials may 
have detracted from a concern with advanced math- 
ematical sKills and problem solving abilities. This 
analysis is reinforced when 1978 scores are compared 
with 1973 scores on similar exercises. Assessment 
findings indicate that overall mathematics achieve- 
ment declined from i973 to 1978 {entry 2.16). Drops 
were most pronounced for older students: on the 
average. 17-year-olds performed 4 percentage points 
lower than in the earlier assessment, and 13-year- 
olds performed 2 percentage pcnnts lower. The de- 
crease in 9-year-olds* performance was about 1 per- 
centage point and not significant. Computational 
skills with whole numbers produced mixed results 
and problem-solving ability generally dechned. 
Knowledge of metric terminology improved sub- 
stantially between assessments, suggesting a greater 
emphasis hi the schools. 

Black students at ages 9 and 13 performed closer to 
the National average in the 1^78 assessment than 
they did in 1973. Black 9-year-olds were the only 
group in the total assessment to improve significantly 
their scores over this period. While black 9-year-olds 
in 1973 were, on the average, 15 percentage points 
below the National level of performance, in the late 
assessment the gap narrowed to 10 percentage points 
below the National average. Performance of black 
13-ycar-olds was unchanged while the National per- 
formance of all 13-year-olds significantly declined. 
The declme in peiformance of black 1 7-year-olds 
was consistent with National performance. 



Although 1978 scores of male and female students 
were similar in the younger age groups, .cores of 
female 17- year-olds were significantly below those 
of their male counterparts. These relationships re- 
mained essentially unchanged from the earlier as- 
sessment. The lower performance in mathematics of 
female 17-year-olds occurred in 1978. despite the 
fact that females improved their represcntatiun in 
advanced mathematics courses over this period. 

In 1978 the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress conducted an assessment o{ consumer 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of !7-year-old stu- 
dents. The assessment attempted to gauge how well 
students would perform in the various consumer 
roles of informed citizen, purchaser, earner, and 
investor. The exercises were developed on the prem- 
ise that young persons require a broad knowledge 
about the economy and inflation, types of available 
protection, and personal financial management to 
operate and think effectively in tht marketplace. 

Students' performance was mixed — high in some 
areas and low in others, even within topics (entry 
2. 17). Students appeared fairly knowledgeable about 
consumer rights and responsibilities and ab«ut ad- 
vertising and selling practices. On the topic of eco- 
nomics, an overwhelming majority of 17-year-olds 
chose the correct definition of inflation, yet few dem- 
onstrated an adequate understanding of the impli- 
cations of inflation. When asked to choose the cor- 
rect meaning of the "Consumer Pfice Index", more 
than half responded with *i don't know" and a third 
answered incorrectly. 
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Male n-year-olds scored higher than their female 
counterparts on the combined exercises in the as- 
sessment. The higher performance of males was not, 
however, consistent across topics. For instance, 
males performed above the National level on exer- 
cises pertaining to contracts, economics, energy, fi- 
nances, and mathematics, but they scored below the 
National level on behavior items and did not vary 
significantly from females in performance on con- 
sumer protection or purchases items. 

Whites performed significantly better than the Na- 
tional average on all exercises. Their scores were 
appreciably higher than those of black students, with 
more than a^ 10 percentage point difference on all 
topics. Similarly, students whose parents had post- 
secondary educations performed above the National 
level in all of the areas. Large differences in per- 
formance were also evident by whether or not stu- 
dents were below the grade level appropriate for 
their age. the modal grade. Seventeen-year-olds who 
were enrolled below the 10th grade scored at least 
21 percentage points lower and those in the 10th 
grade scored at least 10 percentage points lower than 
the National level on the total assessment. Students 
1 year above the mode had the highest scores except 
A the topic of energy. 



An examination of local and State education pro- 
visions shows the extent to which the schools attempt 
to provide fundamental skills by requiring course- 
work and standardized testing. School districts were 
much more likely to require more years ot instruction 
and specific coursework in social studies than in 
mathematics or science, according to a 1978 National 
Science Foundation survey (entry 2.18). Three-fourths 
of school districts required more than I year of sdcial 
studies for high school graduation, compared to one- 
third that stipulated more than 1 year in mathematics 
or science. Most districts. 86 percent, required one 
or more specific courses in social studies; these 
courses most commonly were United Stales history, 
required by 81 percent of districts. American gov- 
ernment, by 34 percent, and world history, by 17 
percent. Forty-nine percent of the districts required 
a specific course in science in grades *^12 with gen- 
eral science, biology, and physical science the most 
frequently required courses. Forty percent of the 
districts required one or more specific mathematics 
courses, typically general mathematics or elemen- 
tary algebra. The use of standardized tests was much 
more common in mathematics than in science or so- 
cial studies. In each subjec* standardized tests were 
more likely to be used in grades K-6 than in grades 
7-12. Three major uses of s^ch tests were for re- 
porting results to individual teachers especially in 
lower grade mathematics, for student placement in 
remedial programs, and for reporting to parents. 
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At the Slate ieveL activities in minimum compcfency 
testing continued at a somewhat slower pace in 1979 
a«i only two States were added to those with testing 
programs. Implementation in some active Slates also 
became involved with technical and tega^ compli- 
cations. With the addition of Arkansas and Texas, 
38 States were active in 1979 in implementing com- 
petency-based standai vis in the public schools (entry 
2.19). Activities among the States varied consider- 
ably, not only by the stage of implementation but 
also by the governing body setting the standards, the 
grade levels and skills assessed, and the uses pre- 
scribed or prohibited. In 20 of the 36 States with 
minimum standards. State boards or departments of 
education were responsible for setting the standard^. 
In 7 more. State agencies shared this responsibility 
with local districts and in the remainder, local dis- 
tricts were responsible. States were as likely to man- 
date testing in the upper elementary school grades 
as in the secondary school grades; 17 States had test- 
ing in the lower elementary grades. 3rd grade or 
below. Competency testing for high school gradua- 
tion was the most frequently specified use. although 
for early exit it was the least prescribed. Bightcen 
States required testing for high school graduation, 
while 5 other States specifically prohibited testing 
for this p'urpose or for grade promotion. In a few 
States, notably Florida, competency testing for high 
school graduation was challenged in the courts, and 
the dispute has not been resolved. Among States 
with definite timetables for testing for high scho(jl 
graduation, about a half are expected to begm as- 
sessing their graduatmg classes by 19)^{>. 



Successful implementation of competency testing 
depends in part on its suppi>rt from educators, par- 
ents, and students. In 1977. 1978. and 1979, the In- 
stitute for Social Research quv^ried high school sen- 
iors about their opinions on competency testing 
(entry 2. 20). Seniors were asked for their reactions 
to the idea of using standard tests as a requirement 
for high school graduation, or to permit early grad- 
uation as an option for 14-year-olds or 16-year-olds. 
During the interval from 1977 to 1979 there was ah 
increase of about 10 percent in the proportion fa- 
voring testing as a graduation requirement— just 
over half the seniors in 1979 checked "agree" or 
**mostly agree." At the same time there was an in- 
crease in the already large majority who disapproved 
of eariy graduation. 

The reactions of the 1979 seniors to such projp^osals 
varied depending on their plans for completing 4 
years of college. Although the majority of bt>th 
groups disagreed with the idea that competency tests 
should be available as a means for leaving school 
early, thj college-bound were particularly strong in 
their d .#*oproval. On the other hand, the majority 
of the ollcge-bound favored such testing as a grad- 
uation requirement, whereas those m»t aiming for 
a college degree were about evenly divided on this 
issue. Supp^)rt among high school seniors for com- 
petency testing suggests that students recognized the 
significance of assessmg their preparedness for adult- 
hood. 
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Table 2.1 

Resttlar demenUiry/secciidary day school enrollment, by grade level and control 
of school: FaU 1967 to fall 1989 



Fall d year 



Total 



K 12 



K-8 



3-12 



Public 



K 12 



1967 . . 


49.191 


35.242 


13,649 


43.891 


I%8 . . 


SQ.744 


^ 36.626 


!4,U8 


44.944 


1969 . . 


Sl.ltS 


36,797 


14.322 


45.619 


1970 . 


51.309 


36.677 


14,532 


45.309 


i97I . 


51.111 


36.065 


15.116 


46.081 


1372 . 


59.744 


35.531 


15.213 


45.744 


IS73 ... 


98.328 


34,953 


15377 


45.429 


1974 


90.053 


34.521 


15,532 


45.053 


1975 


49.781 


34.087 


15,704 


44.791 


1976 . .. 


41.318 


33,506 


15 710 


44.316 


1977 


41.577 


32.935 


15.640 


43,577 


1978 


47.611 


32.055 


15.556 


42.611 


1979 


4S.657 


31.422 


15 235 


41.557 


1980 


4S.795 


30,989 


14.807 


40696 


1981 . 


44,358 


30.637 


14 3?1 


39 858 


1982 


44.111 


30.395 


13 7ib 


39 111 


1983 


43.76S 


30.301 


13 465 


38656 


1984 


43.531 


30.128 


13 463 


38491 


1985 


43.741 


30.248 


13 500 ' 


38 548 


1986 


44.010 


30.651 


13.429 


38.780 


1987 


44.473 


31.395 


13.078 


39 073 


1988 


44.974 


32.259 


12.715 


39 374 


1989 


4S.393 


33 093 


12300 


39 793 



K 8 



ProiecteiJ 



27.?22 
27.319 
27.037 
26.795 
2S.iOI 
28.428 
26.448 
26.851 
27.495 
21.253 
28.993 



9 12 



13.735 
13.307 
12.121 
12.316 
12.065 
12.063 
12.100 
11.923 
11.578 
11.115 
10.100 



Nonpublic 



K-12 



5.100 
5.I0O 
5.100 
5,000 
5,100 
5.100 
5.200 
5.300 
5.400 
5.500 
5.600 



K-8 



3,600 
3.600 
3.600 
3.600 
3,700 
3,700 
3.100 
3.100 
3.300 
4.000 
4.100 



9-12 



(In thousands) 










31.642 


12.243 


6,0D0 


4.600 


1.400 


32.226 


12.711 


5,800 


4.400 


1,400 


32.597 


13.022 


5,500 


4.200 


1.300 


32.577 


13.332 


5.400 


4.100 


1.300 


32.265 


13.811 


5.100 


3.800 


1.300 


31,831 


13.313 


5.000 


3.700 


1.300 


31.353 


14.077 


4,900 


3.600 


1.^ 


30,921 


14.132 


5,000 


3.600 


1.400 


30.417 


14.304 


5.000 


3.600 


1.400 


30,006 


14.310 


5.000 


3.600 


1.400 


29.338 


14.240 


5.000 


3,600 


1.400 


21,455 


14.158 


5.000 


3.600 


1.400 



1.S00 

1.500 

1.500 

1.400 

1.400^ 

1.400 

1.400 

1.580 

1.500 

1.600 

1.500 



SOURCE: U S Department of Health. Education, and Woilare. National Center for Education Statistics. Pfoiecuons of Education Statistics to 1988-B9. \9iiO 
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Cbart 2.1 

Kindergarten to 12th Grade Enroliment 



Enrollment declines, mainly 
in the public sector, are 
anfictpated through 1984 in 
the loyver grades and 
through 19S9 in the upper 
grades. 



EnroSment. 
inttausaacb 



55.000- 



I Projected 




1368 1970 1372 1374 19?8 1978 1980 1382 1984 1986 1388 

Fall of year 
* 

Public 9th to 12th grade | Public kindergarten to 8th grade 

Nonpublic 9th to I2th grade [J Nonpublic kindergarten to 8th grade 
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Table 2.2 

Pablic regular eiementary/secondary school enroUment, bv grade ievet and State: 
Fatt 1970 and fall tV78 



19/0 



19?8 



Stilt or Q|(wf area 



Tom 



Prepnmify to 8th 



8th to 12tft 



lotal 



Pfepnmif> to 8th 



5th to !2lh 



Totil SO StitM tnd D C 

Arum 

ColorKfo 
Cocrnacticut 

OfStiKt of Co<ym&ia 

flor^ 

Giorgra 

Kiwatt 

Idaho 

kidiana 

tomra 

Kansas 

Kantucfiy 

lourstana 

anna 

ttiryfind 

Massachusetts 

MfChfgan 

Mi(tnescta 

Miuissippi 

Montana 
fitfaraska 
Navaite 

New HiRipshtm 

New Mn?y 
New Me»c6 
New Yoft 
Nwlh Carofma 
NPdh Dakota 

(Xtto 

Qkfahoma 

tarmtyfvanta 

RtiO(}e Island 

Soktth Cart)<ma 

South Datota 

Tfffloessee 

tmi 

Utah 

varmoRt 

Vtrgtnra 

Washingtcm 

lest Virgmta 

W^mg 
Outlying areas 

Afflerran S#n^ 
Gvam 

Pverto Rico 
Vtrgtn islands 

O^mmcnw^lth ol the Northern 
Mananai 



asMitts 




13 331 76? 






235 o58 




&1 030 




41tS24 


313,697 


125,82? 


191.3^ 


3P9.750 


133.5/0 










390.593 


159 46/ 




487416 


1 74. /^9 




94.328 


3841/ 


I4JJP4 


n3.!94 


32.510 






• 1 i UoD 




799.522 


299.379 




129 146 


51.495 




123 933 


58.400 




1 687.^9 


6687?7 








m.i04 


464 543 


195 561 




3S6992, 


155.316 


IMM 


513.14S 


204 057 




61S562 


??6 6u3 




t/D.0v4 


t>/ Wt) 


II8.Z44 


664 024 


252.220 


t.llTJtl 


i>33 !7t 


334 S? 




1.604 997 


575 70? 




63D.930 


289.909 


934,Si5 








748 299 


29M78 




120,825 


55 88? 




229.920 


99 190 




93108 


• 34 442 




!I3 700 


45 056 


t,4|2.0Q0 


I 063 276 


418 724 




198 595 


82777 


3.477.018 


2 448 403 


1028613 


1 f|2.1l7 


835.739 


356 448 


!47.(l!3 


100441 


46572 


2.429.944 








437 332 


189 624 


47I.S27 


325 0«5 


15446? 




I 634.940 


niw 






52.701 


8i7.IOO 


459.145 


178.655 


mm 


113.976 


52 329 


818.893 


648.633 


251 260 


2.838.800 


2.045.90Q 


794.000 


304.082 


212669 


91 333 


t03.1SO 


73.891 


29.239 


I.078.7S4 


775.497 


303.25? 


817.712 


572.88! 


244.831 


388331 


280.426 


119 105 


883J% 


678.430 


315.306 


88.888 


60.391 


26495 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


\K 


NA 


NA 


hh 


NA 


NA 


NA 








NA 


NA 





42J1 1.000 

7S1.S8I 
80.728 
S08.I30 
4S8.888 
4.187.887 

SU.285 
&83,7S7 
111.034 
113138 
1.813.818 

U 

170.781 
203.022 
2.100,157 
1.113.331 

888.340 
433.847 
882.189 

818.888 
240:018 

808.833 
1.011484 
1.8U.34$ 
807718 
483.710 

900.802 
184.328 
297.788 
148.281 
172.389 
•1.337.327 
• 278.249 
3.083.U9 
1.182.810 
122.021 

2.102.44O 
888.870 
471.274 

2.048.748 
180.888 

824.831 
138.228 
873.838 
2.887.284 
325.028 

101.282 
1.098.238 
781248 
385.722 
886419 
94 32| 

NA 
NA 

721419 
25138 

4513 



28.455.000 

509.616 
62 802 
349 695 
3m;38 
?7:h..637 

374.158 

396.975 H 

69.811 
79,963 
1 027 152 
NA 

113.341 

139481 
1 395 19? 

720,671 

369.307 
293 124 
477 570 
565.844 
161 797 
535565 
721.266 
1.252.965 
512834 
340,Cm 

593 923 
109 463 
194 376 
96.682 
117.241 . 

884.390 

187.1Q2 
2.000.069 
800.80? 
77.544 

1 396.760 
398.510 
317.533 

1.326.561 
107.705 
428.682 
90.43? 
616.060 

1.399,905 
228.391 
69.618 
730,918 
513.000 
269 979 
559.786 
64.854 



NA 
NA 

534.421 
19 163 

3 353 



14.156.000 

252.050 
27.92b 
160.135 
142.960 
1.459.330 

184.127 
196.782 
41.223 
33.895 
486.667 
NA 
57420 
63,541 
704.965 
392.66Q 

199.233 
140.4^^ 
2!5,42f 

250.825 
78.219 

274,368 
360.198 
658.380 
294.882 
153.626 

306.079 
54.863 

103/20 
49.599 
55.148 

452937 

92.147 
1.093.816 
362003 

44.477 
705.680 
190.360 
153.841 
720.185 

52.951 

196 243 
47.791 
256976 
867.349 
%.635 
31.674 
324.320 
256 246 
125.743 
326.633 
29474 



NA 
NA 

186.998 
5975 

1.160 



NA Not «vailaM. 

NOTE: DM^^ rnwf not a<Jd to tolals because of fOiifKJinfl 

SOURCE U S Otpartnwit of Health. EcJucation. and WeKatre. POational Cont#r for Education Statistics. Statistics of Put^tc Scftoo^s, Fan 1970. 1971 . Statisitca 
cf Pubf^c Bwmnmy and S^condBfy Oay Schoois, 1978. 1979 
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Change ii) Public Elementary/Secondary School Enrollmeni Between i970 and 1978 



Between WO and 1978. 
public school enrollments in 
nio$t Northeastern and 
North Central $x^xt% 
ded^ted at a faster rate 
than in the Nation as a 




III Increased 



^ Decreased, slower than national rate 
H Decreased, faster than national rate 
Not available 
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Table 23 

PdbUc Khool diftrkt partklpttioQ tn Federal categorical programs: Scbool year 
1977-78 



ERIC 



Percenttge 

Oistfiet pift^iMtHHi distnbirtion 



Total W 

i 

In m pfljgrams 8 

In one pmgrim only <0 

ESEA, T«le I 34 

Pi. 94-142 I 

ESEA, Title Va 8 

tn Of mm prognms 53 

ESEA. Titfe I tnd P L 94^142 4« 

ESEA. Titte Und ESEA. Titla VII 2 

P L 84-142 ind ESEA, Title VI! 9 

Alt titree progfims 2 

^K)TE: DMOs may not add to totate bacau$a ol roimdinQ. 

SOURCE: U.S. DtpaitTFWtt of Health. EducatkKi, and Vifatfara. 
National Cemar for Eduction Ssattitica. "Probtama SMrmminQ From 
CUttOrao a EUgiWttly For MuWpla Fadofat Proaranm". 1979. 
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Chart 2.3 

School District Participation in Federal CattRorical Programs 



Only ft percent of all public 
school dtMnct& did not 
parltdp«te in any federal 
catcgchcal programi^ The 
majority of districts received 
funds from at least 2 such 
programs, most often Title I 
and P.L. 94*142 (Aid to the 
handicapped). 



All 3 pfograms 




Table 2.4 

EkswQtftry/iecoiKiary fcbool ftudeiits pwtidpatiiig in Title I programs, by grade 
level ud State; Fiscal year 1978 



Statt or othtr ttea 



Paitioptnts 



Tout SOStitn tmlOC 

Comi«cttcut 
Di$tnct ot CodimtMi 

GlOfgra 
Hawaii 
{datto 

Kiinoii 
liKliani . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas 

Namvdty 

LMisana 

lUine 

MaryUn^ 
Ma&SKt)usett$ 
Ifccltigan 
Mmnsfota 

M»ttana 
Ncbtiika 

Niva4a ■ . 
Ntw Hampshire 

New Jwsay 

New yo*ii 
fHorth Caroima 
Moffh Oakafa 

(HUahoma 
Ocefon 
Pfnnsyfvanfa 
RtNXfi tstana 

Souttt CtfOitna . 
Sotth Datujta 
Tennmae . 
Tiiaft 
Utth . . 

Vanwt 
Vtrgifna 
WathmgtQO 
Wii^t Virginia 

Amanon Samoa* 
Guam .... 
Puifto Rico ■ . 
Tmft Taentoty* 
Viffm littnds 



4.955.283 

112.856 
4.361 
62.354 
7S.0S0 

568.271 

30.46? 
56.068 
10.314 
17,428 
156.540 

142.505 
11.88? 

161.59Q 
I16.U1 

48.12? 

28.380 
112.790 
155,811 

33.032 

78.500 
59.621 

146.273 
66.231 

100.945 

91.291 
11.881 
30.636 
5.360 



97.354 
27.133 
^52.944 
139.106 
13,669 

126.216 
89.890 
34.930 

272.381 
17.351 

U3.002 
15.884 
100.158 
437.455 
19.184 

10.713 
104.073 
56.984 
43.557 
63.090 
4.794 



2.302 
1.075 
233.921 
7.987 
1.128 



378.078 

12.348 
336 
4.782 
2.390 

72.492 

L570 
8.360 
996 
3.116 
9.294 

17.521 
905 
163 
13.40U 
6.035 

1.245 

1521 
3.805 
12.127 
2.684 

15.273 
6,496 

19.965 
5.154 
1.239 

S.697 
172 
30O 
63 
500 

n.664 
854 

10.200 
397 
104 

12.701 
2.179 
1.786 

18.695 
1.082 

2.836 
665 
5.456 
46.710 
2.240 

971 
2.897 
2 736 

13.872 
145 



1075 
5.553 
20 



iSi TO uin 


/u! \Q i£W 


Of |nlil«f^ 


£ra<$f 






3.697.851 


879.354 


1!.f 


112 365 


8143 


174 


2*527 


1498 


4.1 


32463 


25.109 


ni 


54.175 


19.515 


til 


417.226 


78.553 




18.440 


10457 


ss 


37 437 


1Q271 


1.4 


8009 


1 309 


1.1 


n.303 


3.009 


m 


125.554 


21.692 




■ 100.793 


24191 


u 


/.191 


3 791 


?.$ 


U 355 


3471 


/.4 


108^448 


39.742 


7.7 


92.379 


17.69? 


19.4 


38 617 


8265 




22!077 


4,782 


U 


86 771 


22 214 


tl.S 


104!845 


38!839 


tit 


26.898 


3.450 


tSJ 


55.738 


7489 


17 


47*532 


5!593 




98012 


28796 


7.1 


531364 


7.713 




79.595 


20.in 


m 


66.580 


19.014 


tiJ 


6.522 


5 187 


7.2 


22955 


7*381 


tQ.3 


2.809 


2.488 


37 


6.600 


900 


4.« 


74 531 


11.159 


7.1 


19 844 


6435 


IJ 


254^459 


88 285 


11.4 


118204 


20 505 


MM 


10.248 


3.317 


11.2 


108.726 


4.789 


IB 


62.072 


25 639 


m 


19.?76 


13/68 


7.4 


184.647 


69.039 


113 


12.195 


4.074 


1M 


75.351 


34.815 


11.1 


12.220 


2.999 


11.S 


82.147 


12.155 


11.5 


326.^75 


64070 


1SJ 


14.045 


2.899 


It 


8.006 


1.736 


116 


90.239 


10.937 


11 


39.609 


14,639 


lA 


33.629 


4.928 


11.(1 


42.128 


7.090 


M 


3.762 


887 


11 




2.302 


N4 






NA 


218.071 


10.297 


324 


4 968 


2.999 


NA 




1.128 


45 



MA Mot 



^ DM cipoftad lor HacH yMf 1974. 
^ OM mctm lor tetf yaarl 976, 



SOU«C£: U S. Oaiwtnwnt of HM«t. Edwcttoo. ano W#«ift. ol Educaiion. unputittarwd tiMsuWioitt 
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Chart 2.4 

Students Partkipatiiig In Title I as a Percent of Total Enrollment 




Most Southern States had 
larger percentages of 
students participating in 
Title I compensatory 
programs than did ihc rest 
of the Nation. 




At or above national average 



Below national average 



Q Not available 
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Table 15 

PlMlfcfpttion of dcmeottry schools in compensatory programs, by poverty 
coBoeatration^ pom* reading adrievement conccBtratioii, aod iaiinority 
conpoi&ioB: Scbool year 197S->76 



CoiipositiOR of sdwots 



Toti) 



Both 
Tittel 
ind other 
eompensttoty 
funds 



ritfe j 



Other 
coiTtpensatocy 
funds 01% 



Pfefcmtage distnttution 
41 ' 27 14 



St a II 

41 SO 11 

SI SI > 

I 

I 

i 

I 

SI S4 II 

41 H 12 

S4 ;s I 

SI 27 IS 

4S 22 17 

» 21 II 

81 21 7 



NO 

compensatofy 

funds 



Mi 

ftMrtrGOMMtratioR 

pawKty— 0 to 20 ptrcent of students from poverty 

backffoufids 

Md powHty—^l to SO petcent of students from poverty 

backiRMmls 

Keh poMrty— 51 to 100 percent of ^udents from poverty 
ttidt|faunds 

Ftnr ntdiAf adtiewMMnt eonesntratton 
tow poor nadtni— 0 to 20 percent of students reading 1 year 

or flKKt below irads level 

Hid poor (•adkl^-21 to SO percent of students luding 1 

year or more Inlaw frade level 

Hi^ poor ntadiflg— SI to IQO pcrcMt of ^udents readir. 

1 year or mora Mow grade level 

Hiaority compositioR 

, low miRority— 0 to 19 percent of students from minority 

baekgFOuflds 

MhHow minority— 20 to 49 percent of students from minonty 

toekipoitads 

UU-V^h iaiMr»)F-SO to 79fMMRt of students fnm minority 



tockfnuflds .. 
High miflofity— SO 
tadigtouada . 



to 100 percent of 



students from minority 



00 

00 
90 
00 

00 
00 
00 

oo 
oe 

00 

oo 



It 

» 
to 

s 

24 
14 

7 

n 
to 
I 
I 



80UfK£: U.S. O^ptrm^m Of Htitth, Education, tnd Wtlfm, Offic* of EducatkKi. Office o« Ptcrvvng. Budgtfing and Ev«ki«tk)o. Efmrm^ $cho0f9 *id 
dm n^cmpt oi Ckitnpmns&ioty Funds: E¥$lu9\>an Sti/d^-&r*ci/ffv* Summvy, August 1977. 
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Chart 2.5 

Etementary Schools PartkipaUng In CompeRsatory Programs by Student Characteristics 



TtUc I and other 
wmpenwtory funds were 
more likely distributed to 
schooU with hiRh 
concentrations of poor 
students, low rcadh^g 
achievers, or minority 
students. 



All 

Poverty concentration 
low 

Mid 





Poor re&ding achievement concentration 
Ism 

m 



High 

Minority composition 
Low 

Mid-low 





20 



40 



$0 



80 



Percentage (J stnbutton 

Both Title i and other conipensatof> funds 

Title 1 funds only 

Other a)»:^pensatory funds only 

No ccnipensatory ♦unds 



ItetidpitioB of pttblic dctoeiitary' sdiool stiulmts in compeasatory programs, by 
■Oiirae of Ainds, and fanitty income' and achievement' status of stwlent: Sdiool 
year 1975-76 



SUtus 



enrollment. 

m millions Title I 



Percent patticipattng. by 
source of funds 



Other 



Totll 


200 


IS 


10 


Low income/low tchtevement 


2.4 


3$ 


13 


Non-low liKome/low achiewment . . . 




24 


IS 


Low mcome/non-lcw achievement 


18 


18 


7 


ften-taw incume/non-to* achievement 


11 6 


8 


1 



Mtt to 6th 0r«d« ooty 

^ Ba9«d on p«r«ettal s«tf-r«poft8 of 90ono{ntc stiitus. 

^ BmiKl on eoiTHWStt^ scores on tNi rsading and mamsfntttcs sscttofts of tfy 
Compritntosivt Tsit <^ Basic Skm, 

SOURCE: U.S. D«p«rfni»rttcf Haatth. Hckication, arxl Wttfam« Qffioacrf Eckjcatkxi. 
Onioa of Ptanrting, Butgttin9. and Evahiatk)n. Sft/c^arrf economic B^ckgromnf, 
Achi0¥m9nt StBtus anJ SWacf/on tor Compansafo/y Servtoa: T^chnicmi 
Sumirutfy, 1978. 
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C. -t2.6 

Public Elementary School Students Participatinj; in C ompensatitfv Programs 



students from Icm income 
families and with l<m 
achievement scores \^erc 
much more likely than 
others to participate tn 
ctimpensatory program* ^ 
percent through Titu» !, 1.^ 
percent through other 
funding sources. 





NCES 
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Tftble2J 

Handicapped population receiving special education and related services, as 
reported by State agencies under PX. 94-142 and P.L. 89~3!3. by type of 
haiMlkap: School year 197S-79 



PL 94-142' 



PI 89- 3! 3' 







Percent ot 


Percentage 




Percent of 




Percent of 






5- to 17 year-old 


distribution 




5- to 17-year-oid 




5- to 17-yeai- 


Type of handicap 


Number 


population 


qI handicapped 


Number 


population 


Number 


p<^pul3tKln 


Totaf 


3.934,S34 


7.N 


1000 


3 709.0S4 


7 41 


225480 


045 


Speech impaired 


1.2t4.M? 


?42 


308 


1.208812 


2 41 


6.185 


01 


Learning disabfeii 




230 


293 


1 I41.2Q2 


2 28 


13.289 


02 


Mentalty retarded 


9tS.073 


183 


23? 


801813 


150 


1!4.26Q 


22 


EmotKHiatty disturbed 


38t.SSI 


60 


76 


269.629 


53 


31.729 


06 


Other health tmpstred 


tOS.620 


21 


"6 


101465 


20 


4 155 


00 


Orthopedically impaired 


78.2t1 


14 




62 375 


]2 


7.906 


01 


Muttihandicapped 


S0.41S 


10 


12 


40 372 


08 


10.044 


02 


Oeaf 


44,4St 


08 


1 ! 


20 597 


04 


23.884 


04 


Hard ot hearing 


4l,t92 


08 


10 


38.3fl0 


07 


3.592 


00 


Visually handicapped 


32.578 


06 


8- 


22 965 


04 


9.611 


01 


Oeat-btinit 


2.249 


00 


0 


1524 


00 


825 


00 



* Refers to the Education For AM Harxljcapp^ ChikJf^n Act and provKies formula grants to th« States for the provition of free and appropriate mkxMo^ 
fof Che handicapped population. 3* to ai years-okt 

^ Amends Tuie 1 and provides aid for ttie handcapped m State owr>ed or operated facfities * 

SOURCE U S Department of Hearth. Education, and Welfare. Off tee of Education. Bureau o? Education for m# Handwapped, unp • tabutatioos. 
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Chart 2.7 

Scbool-Age Handicapped Receiving Special Education 



The handicapped who 
receive special education 
through P L. 94-142 and 
P L. 89-313 represented 
almost 4 million persons or 
about 8 percent of the total 
school-age population. 



ERIC 



(taadHcapptd as Ptretnt of Sctioc^tct Populttiofi 



School-age 
handlcdpfped 




^Sn^h impaired 
I Learning disabled 
Mentally retarded 
EmottcnaHy disturbed 

Other health impaired 

Orthopedically 
impaired 
» 

Muttihandtcapped 
Deaf 

Hard of hearmg 
Visually handicapped 
Deaf-blind / 




l.OOu.OGu 



2,000.000 



NCES 



69. 



8V 



Table 2.8 

Classroom teachers and student-teacher ratios in regular elementary/secondary 
day sdtools* by level and control of school: Fall 1967 to fail 1988 



tm Of yt$f 




All school tetchefs 










ItonpuWec school teKfws 






$ecoo<5ai> 


KI? / 






K 12 






— # 








f- 


ftijmter m thousands 










1967 


2079 1 




891 


1.855 


1.840 


81S 


224 


Ma 


ft 


4968 . 


2J61 


1.^22 


938 


1.936 




m 


225 


147 


71 


1969 


2.24S 


1.260 


985 


2014 




998 


231 


m 


71 


1970 


2.288 


1,281 


1,007 


2.055 




927 


233 


tS3 


N 


1971 


2.293 


im 


1,031 


2.063 




852 


'230 


tsi 


n 


1372 


2.332 


1.2§1 


1.041 


2.103 




'913 


'229 


151 


n 


1973 


2.371 


• 1.305 * 


1066 


2.138 




"918 


'233 


m 


M 


1971 


2404 


1324 


1080 


165 


187 


'991 


'239 


157 


n 


1375 


2.444 


1,344 


l.iOO 


2.196 


im 


^1.019 


'248 


194 


u 


1976 


2.449 


I34I 


M08 


2 186 


im 


'1.029 


'263 


175 


N 


1977 


2470 


1359 


i.ni 


2.209 


ues 


'1.024 


'261 


t?4 


t7 


1978 


2.460 


1352 


1 108 


2.199 


xm 


'!,M1 


'261 


174 


17 






















1979 


2 437 


1326 


117 


2.169 


U47 


1.022 


268 


179 


IB 


1980 


MB 


1324 


1089 


2.M1 


1.144 


m 


271 


190 


It 


1981 


2.386 


1321 


1065 


2114 


1.139 


975 


27? 


192 


tt 


198? 


2.357 


1311 


1.046 


2.091 


M35 


9S5 


266 • 


175 


It 


1933 


2.360 


132? 


1.033 


2.084 


1.157 


94i 


277 


199 


•7 


1984 


2.370% 


1.347 


i.023 


2090 


1.150 


940 


280 


197 


•1 


198^ 


2.393 


I.3?5 


1.018 


2.108 


1.175 


933 


285 


200 


IS 


1986 


2.426 


1418 


1009 


2135 


1.21$ 


919 


29? 


202 


M 


1987 


2463 


1.469 


994 


2164 


hm 


9f»1 


298 


205 


il 


1988 


2301 


1529 


971 


2194 


1.318 


976 


306 


211 


H 



Publtc schoQ* s^titffnt-tejchcf ratios 



Hortpubltc school student -tejcfwf ratios 



1967 
1968 
1169 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



Secondary 



254 
24.8 
244 

24.9 

240 

22.1 

22.8 

217 

21.9 
• 

211 



203 
204 
20.9 
199 
193 
19! 
193 
19.7 
199 
19.5 
192 
172 



Protected 



Eiementaty 

311 
299 

'27.9 
26.5 
»25.5 
'248 
'23.6 
•22.7 
'217 
299 
29.5 
204 



Sdcoodaiy 

191 

17.? 
'19.#- 

16.4 
>t6.4 
>16.4 
'164 
'16.4 
'16.4 

16.4 

16. 

16.5 



1979 




20.9 


172 


20.1 


164 


1910 




26.7 


17.1 


119 


164 


19S1 




20.S 


17.9 


19.7 


164 


1992 




29.2 


169 


19.5 


16.4 


, 1993 




20.0 


16.9 


19.4 


164 


1984 




19.9 


16.7 


19.2 


m 


I98S . 




19.1 


16.7 


19.1 


16.4 


. 1996 




19.9 


16.6 


19.0 


16.4 


1987 




19.1 


^ 166 


19.9 


16.4 


1999 




19.0 


16.5 


199 


16.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Oopaitm^nt of Hdattti, Education, and Waifaro, Natiooa) Cantar for Education Statistics. Profocnons of BducMtion Smnsocs to iSt8&^. 1d8Q. 
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Chwi 2.8 

Classroom Teachers and Student-Teacher HatU n Elementary/Secondary Schools 



The number of pubttc 
ekmcntary school teachers 
t$ expected to rise tn the 
mid-i%0*s while the 
number projected for public 
secondary school teachers 
dectines and for nonpuMtc 
school teachers remains 
constant. 



r 



ERIC 



ClassrooBi Tetehtrs 



Teachers, in thousands 
1,400 




{ I I { 1 t t t t > t I 1 1 I » ( I ri 

1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 

Jfear 



Student Tftehtr Ratios 




oH-n i 1 I t t i I I I I I I I i I 1 T"» '- | 

1968 1970 197? 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1388 



Year 



— Public elementary 
— Public secondary 



i---. Nonpublic elementafy 
. » • Nonpublic secondary 



8f; 



71 



ffi^lnttinl supply of lew teacher graduates compared to estiinsited total demand 
Ur teacbert in regular etementary/secondary schools: Fall 1967 to fall 

190 



1 

% 




Estimated 


Supply of 
new teacter 
graduates as 




Estimated 


total 


a percent of 




supply 


demand tor 


total demand 




of new 


addtttonal 


foi^ additional 


Fall of year 


teacher graduates 


teachers 


teactters 



Numbers in thousands 



1967 . . . . 


• 220 


223 


no 7 

98./ 


2968 


233 


243 


959 


1969 


264 


253 


104.3 


197Q ... 


284 


208 


136,5 


1971 . 


314 


163 




1972 


317 


18/ 


I6?.5 


1973 . . 


313 


179 


174 D 


1969-1973 


1.432 


t9Q 


150.7 


1974 


?79 


175 


159.4 


1975 


• 238 


185 


128.6 


1976 


227 


m 


149 3 


1977 


198 


16B 


1179 


1978 


190 


139 


136 7 


1974-1978 


M32 


St9 


138.2 


1979 


184 


125 


1472 


198Q 


183 


122 


1500 


1981 ■ . . 


178 


117 


1521 


1982 


177 


113 


156.6' 


1983 


171 


1<5 


1179 


1979-1983 


193. 


S22 


1436 


1984 


166 


152 


1092 


1985 


159 


165 


36.4 


1986 


156 


177 


881 


1987 . . . 


150 


182 


824 


1988 


149 


185 


805 


1984-1988 


718 


I8t 


906 



NOTE: E>etails yx>t add to totals bacaus^ of founding arxl fiQures for 
past yoarft may (£[ffer iilighcty from prsvkxisly published fi^Jt*^ 

SOURCE: National Education Aascciation. TBStctm Supp!y vrd Dmancf 
in Pubfic Schools, .973. 1976. 1977. and 1978. and U S, D^rtnwt (rf 
Hoaitt). EducaKcn. and Wa(far», Nationai Oantar fo< Educa^ Statisficd. 
Protections of Bdkicadoo Sf^tistics to 1988^, 1980. 
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Cllart 2.9 

Esttmated Supply cff f^ew Teacher (Jraduates and Estimated Total Demand for Ailifitional Teachers 



The supply of new teacher f 
graduales is expected to 
more than fill the total 
demand for addittonui 
classroom teachers, at least 
until the mid-19«) s. 



ERIC 



Number, in thousands 
1.500 -1 



1.400 - 



1.200 - 



l.OOO- 




1969-1373 



1974-1978 
Period 



1979-1983 



1984-1988 



Supply of new teacher graduates 



Total demand for additional teachers 
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Tabte 2.10 

Median years on current job of professional, technical, and kindred workers, by 
sex and occupation: January 1973 and January 1978 



Sex ind occupation 



1973 1978 



Mate 

Ptofessrontl. technicai. and kindred workers 



Tetclwfs {except college) 
, Physicians, dentists, and related practitioners 
Engineers . 

tngmcermg and science tectimcians 
Other professionals 

Female 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Teachers (except celtege) 
Pfiysicians. dentists, and related ptactitioners 
Engine*rs 

Engineering and science technicians 
Other professionals 



4.4 S.S 

70 55 

60 60 

50 37 

45 3? 



34 3.1 

3.? 4.7 

31 35 

m (n 

26 27 

32 27 



' Bas0 lass man 75.000 

SOURCE U S Department ot Labor. Bureau of Latw Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 2.10 

Median Years on Current Job of Teachers 
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White from 1973 to 1978. 
]o^ tenure among all 
profe^sionat, techiticai. an3 
kindred workers did not 
change stgntftcantly, the 
Rum^r of years on the 
cttrrent job among teachers 
increased by 2.1 years for 
males and 1 year for 
females. ^ 
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g 

7 
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6 
5 
4 
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MattWMtm 




Ft«a(t Wofkara 






I Teachers 



□ 



All professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 



NC£S 



75 
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Table 2.11 ^ 

Ciimnt expeociitiires for satartes and average annual salary of dassroom 
teacbm in public regolar dementary/secondary schools: School year 
to 198g-S9 



ScriQol year 
ending 



Salines of classroom teachers 



Total expenditures for 
salarms, m Mm% 



leverage 
annual salary 



Numt»r of 










classroom 




Cofistant 




Constant 


teachcis. 


Current 


(1978-79) 


Current 


(1978-79) 


m thousands 


dollars 


doilars 


dsllars 


dotlars 


1.936 


$160 


$308 


$t.2S8 


$15,115 


2.QI4 


180 


327 


I.M4 


lSi32 


2.055 


199 


344 


I.tl5 


11,744 


2.063 


213 


356 


19,M2 


17.237 


2.103 


22.1 


354 


19,SS0 


16.141 


2,138 


240 


3S3 


11^23 


1I.S04 


2.165 


266 


35.2 


t2^1 


lt.2SI 


2,156 


289 


357 


13.177 


18.211 


2.186 


30.9 


361 


14,134 


18.512 


2.209 


332 


26.3 


15.827 


18.441 


2.199 


34.9 


34.9 


15.i87 


15.887 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973* 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



Projected 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



2.169 
2,141 
2.114 
2.09! 
?.084 
2.090 
2.108 
2.135 
2.164 
2.194 



335 
32.5 
324 
324 
326 
330 
34.0 
35.2 
365 
376 



15,435 
15.180 
15.348 
15,488 
15.821 
15,781 
16.107 
18,487 
18.850 
17.115 



SOURCE. U.S. D«partintnt of HMJth. Education, arvi Wslfare. National C«f.tef for Education Statirtica. Prot9Ctions 
of Eduction SttOsOCS fo 1988-89. ISea 
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Cbwrt 2.11 

Average Annual Salaries of Public Sciiool Classroom Teactiers 



The average salary of 
classroom teachers did not 
k..ep pace with inflatkm 
from the tearly 1970'8. 
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Avertga «inuai salary 

mooo 



$1S,0Q0 - 



$16,000 



$14,000 



$12,000 



$10,000 - 



$8,000 



$6,000 



$4,000 



$2,000 



Projected 




0-r 
1869 



1 I I I I I I I i I 1 I I 
1973 1977 1981 1985 

School year ending 

Constant (1978-79) dollars 
Current dollars 



I r I 
1989 



NCES 



95 



77 



Table 2.12 

Sdiool districts attaining key noncompensation provisions in iteaclicr contracts: 
By 1970 and firom 1970 to 1975 



Pfovision 



From 1970 
Total * By 1970 to 1975 



All grievances subject to arbitration 

Teacher can respond f«Kmdliy to administrator s evaluation 

Ouratjcn of school day specified 

Teacher can exclude disruptive student 

Reductmn-tn-torce procedures spelled out 

Maximum class size specitied 

Only seniority and credentials determme promotion 

Instructional policy committee established in each school 

Involuntary transferees selected on specific criteria 

Minimum number of aides per classroom specified 

Teacher can refuse assignment outside of grade or subiect 



SOURCE: Lorraine McDonrrell und Anmony Pascal. Hand Corporation. Organized Teach^ m 
Amencan Schools, 1979 
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42 


22 


S9 


39 


19 


46 


21 


11 


3T 


It 


28 
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14 


33 


20 


13 


31 


\i 


15 


29 


19 


10 


29 


11 


11 


27 


21 


S 



96 



Chart 2J2 

Key Noncosnficnsation Provisions in Teacher Contracts Attained by School Districts 




From 1V7{) to 1V7S. a 
sucahle proportion of 
schcx^f districts were added 
to thoiic ♦h'*' had earlier 
obtatncd k. * noncompensation 
provisions in tc«chen»* 
contracts Thirteen percent 
o{ school districts won the 
ripht to submit all 
grievances to arbitration, 
raising the total proportion 
of sc^lH>l districts whth this 
provisicfH to S.^ percent 



ProviSi^^ns governing. 



Gftevance arbitratton 



Response to evaiuatiofi 




Schooi day duratiw 



{xclusion ot disruptive student 



Reduction in f woe 



Oass size 



PromotKxi cnwfia 



Instructional poicy 



Invoiuntary transter 



Aides pet classrooni 




I 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 I r ! 

0 10 /'O 30 40 50 60 /O 80 90 100 

Percent of school districts 

m Attained by 1970 Attained Um 1970 to 1975 
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Table 2.13 

Mirfi school graduates as a percent of l8-yeai*-«lds. and by contro! of school and 
sex of student: School year to 1988-«9 



School 
year ending 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197* 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



1979 
1980 
1981. 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



Total high 

school 
graduates 



Percent ol 



Conhoi 



Sex 



198? 



2.679 
2.732 
2.829 
2.I9S 
2.9M 

im 

3.043 
3.QII 
3.140 
3.155 
3.161 
3.134 



3.121 
3.078 
3.020 
2.911 
2.788 
2.684 
2.630 
2.633 
fU 
i/OI 
2.691 



lo*ye8i-oiu 
populdtion 


'Public 


Nonpublic 


Male 


" — ■ 7 

female 




Numbers m thousai-ds ' 






?b8 


2 381 


298 




1.348 


74 8 


2 402 


ifin 
3UD 


t 'i J 1 


1 9Cn 
I.it>U 


75 9 


2 529 


9nn 

3uU 


1 


1 427 


75 6 


2 595 


300 


1 All 




75 0 


2644 


300 


1 A^l 
1 Hjt 




75 I 


? 7D6 


30? '* 


\ AQh 


1 SIS 


74 7 


2 /3? 


30o 


i JXfi 


1 S4fl 


74 0 


2 111 


3)0 






74 3 


£.aiv 




1 


\ 

1 . 


74 7 


2.844 


311 


I (vM 


1 .VVl 


74 9 


2846 


315 




1 (iW 


74 0 


2.832 


30? 


I 3J*I 


I ,vv } 






Project eO 


^ 














74 1 


2.811 


310 


1 534 


1.587 


74 3 


2.753 


3?0 


1.513 


1.565 


74 3 


2 700 


3?0 


1487 


1.533 


74 0 


2.601 


310 


1 423 


148R 


?4 3 


2.468 


320 


1.370 


1418 


74 3 


2.364 


j?0 


1 319 


1365 


74 3 


2310 


3?0 


!.293 


1 337 


74 3 


2.323 


310 


1.295 


1 338 


74 3 


2 384 


300 


I 321 


1 363 


74 5 


2 401 


300 


! 335 


I 366 


74 1 


2 291 


310 


1 282 


1319 



NOTE Population 18 ye/ ^ estimated to th© nearest birthday 

SOURCE U S Department of HeaUh. Education, and Welfare. National CeMer for Education Statistics. Protections of fducafw Statistics to 1988^9. 1980 
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^ High School (Graduates 



The number. u( high ^ch(><'l 
siuiients g(adu<itL'd each 
year is expected to decline 
through the imVs as 
proiections show the 
number in the agt group 
decreasing and the 
graduation rale remaming 
constant 



High school graduates, 
in thousands 

4.000 n 
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1 /OO- 
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E^LteiVerage daily attendance (ADA) related to enrollment in public regular 
dcmentary/secondary daj Mrhools in large cities: School year I97H~79 



large ctties 



Tota^ 50 States and 0 1 

lotal 20 C(t)es 

Baftimore. MD 
Boston. MA 
Chicago. II 
Cleveland. OH 
Dallas. TX 

Detroit Ml 
Houston TX 
indianapohs. IN 
los Angeles. OA' 
Memphis. IN 

Milwaukee, m 
Hm Orieans. lA 
New York. NY 
^Philadelphia. PA 
Phoenix. AZ 

St Louts. MO 
San'Antonto TX 
San Diego. CA' 
San Francisco OA 
Washington DC 



'4 







AHA -xt ^ 




Estimated 


£)erceot ot 


{proilment 


ADA 


fnroHmen* 


- ■ - — > 

4? til ^OU 


39 234 000 


92 1 




3 676 000 


8&7 


I4b503 


124 307 


1^4 


/I ?84 


55 941 


71.5 


470 U)0 


NA 




104 67^ 


87 043 


832 


13-C6i 


119 681 


$Q6 


;30 407 


211974 


32Q 


?01 960 


180 868 


89S 


73.655 


64 724 


179 


665 754 


607928 


91 3 


114 686 


105 598 


922 


95 72? 


NA 




89 010 


76 300 


857 


998 871 


786 525 


787 


244 41? 


216 000 


S84 


175 46/ 


NA 




73 060 


66 267 


m2 


63 209 


57.161 




' 116 m 


113 860 


97 8 


61 990 


61 952 


99.9 


11V858 


94 502 


830 



NA iNiot available 
California includes excuse^ aDsences m ationdance 

SOURCE U S Dapartment o5 H<^a!lh Edljcation and Welfare National Center lor Education Statistics. Statistics 
of Put)iic Eieaientary and Sdconday Day Uhop/^ ^a// ^978 1979 



Chart 2J4 

Attendance in l.arite ( it> SchiM>ls 



Average UmiIv attendance 
tMcs were hclo^^ the 
National rate in 14 o{ the V 
largest schiM>! disiricis 
rcpinting (i>r thy 1*^"^^- 
sehiH>! vcar 
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Urge cjty aveiage 

New York Oty. NY 
Los Angeles. CA 
Ptiilatfelpht^. PA 
Detroit. Mi 
Houston. TX 
Baltimore. MO 
Dallas. TX 
San Diego. CA 
Memphis. TN 
Washington, rC 
Cleveland. OH 
New Orleans. LA 
Indianapoiis, IN 
St Lotus. MO 
Boston MA 
.San Antoojo, TX 
Sa» ftancisco. CA 



National average 




1 ! 1 r 

20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Average daily attendance as d percent of enrollsnent 
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60 



NCES 
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Average percentages correct responses on niattiematical assessment, by type of 
enercise and age group and differences from average percentages, by selected 
background characteristics: 1977-78 



Mathemattcal 



Mathematical 
skills 



Mathematical 
application 



Average percentages correct ... 
Oitference from averase percentage 
Parental etfucatton 

Not high school graduate 

High school graduate 

Post high school > 
Tjfpe of community 

Advantaged urban 

Disadvantaged urban 

Extreme rural 
Modal grade 

I year below modal grade 

At modal grade . 

IS-year-olds 
Average percentages correct 
Difference from average percentage 
Parental education 

Not high school graduate 

High school graduate 

' Post high school . 

Typ6 of community I 

Advantaged urban 

Disadvantaged urbah 

Cidreme rural 
Mutatgrad^e 

I year ^ow modal grade 

At modal grade 

17-year-^ds 
Average percentages correct 
Difference from average percentage 
Parental education 

Not high school graduate 

High school graduate 

Post high school 
Type of community 

Advantaged urban 

Disadvantaged urban 

Extreme rural 
Modal gride 

1 year below modal grade 

At modal grade 

1 year above modal grade 
Highest level of mathematical coursework 

Less than Algebra I 

Algebra 1 

Geometry 

Algebra II 

More than Algebra H 
*SttAt8tically Significant at the 0 OS tevat 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. EducatKjn, and Wetfare Natwal Ir stitute of E 
Knowt9dg0 and Sfcrf/s. 1979. Msthmattcal Applications. 19V8 
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• 77 
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•5 0 


•60 


'^^ 


•8 9 


•94 


lU.O 
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•-77 




• *3 3 


•-42 
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•36 


•3 5 


669 




433 


•-7.5 


• 89 


•-75 


-.6 


• 9 


•12 


•5.9 


•69 


•61 


•7.3 


!90 • 


•69 


•-1Q.3 


• - 128 


•-I02 


•-4.4 


* 47 


• 34 


•-8.8 


• 116 


•-80 


•3.9 


•50 


•35 



71 7 



•-94 

•-25 
•5.5 

•7.6 
• - 12.5 
-I.J 

•-115 
•22 
•3.0 

•-13.9 
•-55 
•43 
•12 
•159 



590 



435 



•108 


•-108 


• 30 


•-30 


•6 3 




•98 


•99 


* 134 


•-128 


• 2 5 


22 


• 133 


• 12 7 


*?3 


•20 


•4 4 


•55 


• 17/ 


• 143 




• 71 


•;8 


•22 


•t';8 


•8 2 


•?0 7 


•210 



National Assassmeni oi Fducatiooal Prograss. Mathmaactt 
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Chart IAS 

Mathematiciil Knowledge AssessmenS by Age Group and Background Characteristics 



Aln)t>M 3<J percentage pt)ints 
separated the scores of 1 7. 
year-olds who had taken 
less than Algebra I from the 
scores of those who had 
taken more than Algebra I! 
on the mathematical 
knowledge assessment 
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Parentaf ef:ucat«on 
Not high y.hool (graduate 

High sctol graduate 
Post h.gh school 

lyije ot comntunity 

Disarvantaged urtian 
[xV.m^ fu^al 

Grade teve' 
One ye^f Delow 

At mode 

One year at)ove 



SYearOlds 



l3YetrOlds 



17 Year Olds 






?o 0 ?o ?o 0 ;o 

Ditterence trom avferape percentage co:'t^rt 



Highest ^e^i ot coursewor*^ 



Alpeh'a I 
(ieo^etry 

A'pf>^M 1 1 



— — I 

HCfS • 



10.1 



«5 



Tible 2.16 ^ 
kfoi^ percentages of correct r^ponses on mathematkol assessment, by type or 
emdse, age group, and selected characteristics: 1977-78 and change from 1972-73 



Mattiematical WUttiemBtical 
All exercises Mathematical hnuwledge Mathemaftcal skills undcfstandiwj apiritcatien 



Chsractensttcs 



9-year^oMs 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Ractalr'ethntc group 

Black 

Hispanic ongiA 
Region 
Nortlieast 
Southeast 
Central 
IKfest 

l3yeaiolds 



1978 


Change 


1978 


Change 


1978 


Change 


1978 


Change 


1978 


Change 


368 


- 13 


547 


08 


25 7 


04 


M 




318 


• 59 


37.0 


-V2 


54 8 


3 


25 5 


6 






32 7 


• 59 


3$.7 


-1.4 


54 5 


1 3 


259 


i 


NA 




308 


• 59 


39.1 


•-2.Q 


57 1 


1 4 


27 8 


1 0 


NA 




34 6 


• 69 


26.3 


•29 * 


44 


•3 4 


16 1 


•3 0 


NA 




186 


? 


28.$ 


.6 


450 


I ? 


189 


1 5 


NA 




219 


- 37 


42 0 


1 


61 1 


19 


29 5 


3 


NA 




37 4 


• 53 


32 4 


. s 


486 


15 ■ 


?2 5 


•2 6 


NA 




26 5 


- 30 


38 7 


' 12 


569 


4 


274 


1 1 


NA 




336 


• -55 


34 0 


•-37 


^ 519 


34 


230 


22 


NA 




291 


• 84 


50 6 


• 20 


64 D 


3 


4«9 


• ?4 


49 8 


I 9 


38 3 


• 34 



Sex 



Mate 


$&.9 


-18 


65 1 


Female 


S0.2 


•-2 3 


6? 9 


Raci^al/etttnic group 
White 








$4.2 


'-24 


6? 3 


Black 


32.4 


6 


48 5 


Hispanic origin 


35.7 


-3.0 


51 ? 


Region 






68 4 


Northeast 


558 


16 


Southeast 


44 2 


?6 


58 ; 


Central 


53 0 


? 1 


6? 5 


West 


48 5 


1 & 


60 8 


t7year>olds 


481 


• 36 


6? 6 


Sex 








Male 


49.9 


'-3.9 


64 ' 


Female 


4S4 


'-3.2 


60 


Racial/ethnic group 








White 


510 


•~3.5 


65 5 


Black 


30.9 


•-26 


45 9 


Hispanic ongin 


360 


•»2 3 


50 2 


Region 
Noittieast 


513 


• 32 


66 5 


Southeast 


43 6 


• 38 


58 4 


Central 


50 8 


I 1 


64 4 


Wtet 


454 


• 58 


59 9 



6 


48 6 


?0 


50 7 


• 


22 


39 2 


• 39 


? 


^9 3 


• ?8 


48 9 




If 


37 4 


• 30 


5 


5? 8 


• ?9 


53 5 


• 


2 3 


421 


• 34 


'4 


?9 8 




319 




5 


19 3 


22 


> 1 


35 0 


?4 


35 4 




14 


23 8 


• 66 


3 


55 6 


; / 


54 0 




1 2 


41j! 


36 


5 


41/ 


39 


44 2 




1 9 


32 8 


34 


; 


50 6 


32 


52 6 




25 


418 


23 


1 6 


4/ ^ 


4 


47 7 




1 5 


3o6 


• 42 




SO? 


• 46 


57 9 




44 


28 8 


• 38 




51 4 


• 4'i 


60 I 


• 


46 


314 


* 46 


4 


49? 


• 44 


55 7 


• 


4 3 


26 3 


• 3? 


4 


53 1 


* 46 


612 


• 


43 


316 


• 38 


4 


33 1 


• 30 


3/8 




36 


124 


• 29 


6 


3/9 


• 37 


45 2 




28 


174 


8 


0 


53 8 


• -4 h 


599 


* 


33 


312 


* 31 


» 


4' , 


• 55 


53 8 


• 


3? 


24? 


• 41 


1 ? 


52/ 


23 


62 0 




24 


31 7 


-26 


? 1 


4/4 


• 65 


542 


• 


89 


26 6 


•-56 



*Slati8tioalty sigr^ificam at me 0 05 level 
^!A Not availaM 

SOURCE: U S Difjwtment ot Health Educetion. and Welfare. f^t»onaJ institute of Educatioo. National Assesarrwit of Educatooal Progreea. Changes tn 
HMh^madc^ Acfm¥emBil 1973-78. 1979 
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Chart 2.16 

Change on Mathematical Assessment Btt\%ecn 1^7} ;ind I^IH 



()nl> *^ year t>Ul H«icks 
;ipprcviab*\ improved ihcir 
H'l^fcs I he mathcmaiics 
assessment ilenis mea^urinj: 
chan^ie bctv^een 1V72*^^ 
and W77-7h Ft rtnrrtunec 
deelincd Mf!nilKanil\ aniuii^ 
1 Vveat-old whiles ami 
females a^ well a^ amon^ 
17 veat -olds across I he scxe** 
and MX all t.utal e!hnu 



Aweia^L' pvTCei't ioni\t 



SYeirOlds 




13YeirOldf 




so 



40^ 




1978 



Male 
female 



ERIC 



1973 

CD White 
i Hispanic 
I Black 



1978 



Table 2.17 

Average percentaRes of correct responses of IT-year-olds on consumer 
assessment, by type of e^tercise and differences from average percentages, by sex. 
race, grade level, and parental education: Spring 1978 

L 



Rem 



Average percetitages correct 
Difference tfom average percentage 

Mate 
Female 

Race 
White 
Blacl> 

Grade level 

2 or more years modal grade 
1 year betow modal grade 
At modal grade 
I year 8iK)ve modal grade 

Parental education 
Not high school graduate 
High school graduate 
Post high school 



Total 




Conlracfs 


Economics 




finance 


Mathemaltcs 


Pratwttan 


Purchases 


ar.v 






598 


408 


56 0 


56 9 


56 5 


604 


I u 


* 1 ? 


•1 1 


*1 0 


"3 3 


*1 5 


*2 3 


1 


2 


•-IB 


•I 1 


• 1 1 


• 9 


• 52 


* 14 


• 2? 


? 


2 


•2.5 


•3? 


•19 


*? 1 


•18 


•?6 


•2 6 


•29 


•2 8 


•-I2.9 


• IS? 


* 105 


* 98 


• 95 


• 131 


* 150 


• 14 6 


*- 157 


•-21 3 


* 766 


• 17 4 


* 170 


• 94 


• 24 5 


• - 191 


• 246 


•-277 


•-104 


• 112 


• 77 


• 110 


• -58 


• 104 


• 109 


• 106 


* 12 5 


'1$ 


•14 


•1? 


•1? 


•10 


•le 


•16 


•1 7 


•19 


•5.3 


•78 


•3 6 


•6 7 


6 


•54 


•56 


•6 3 


•48 


•-76 


• 106 


• 51 


• 76 


• 56 


• 75 


* - 83 


•- 79 


• 82 


•-1.4 


• 9 


6 


•- 1 4 


• 1 7 


• 14 


• 23. 


• 15 


• !6 


•45 


•5 1 


•3 0 


•4 1 


•36 


•51 


•49 


•4 9 


•50 



*Statisticaify stgrttf icartt at trva 0 05 i&vet 

SOURCE U S Depaitftiem of Health. Education and Weilare Nniionai lr>&titule ol Education. National Assessment ot Educational Pfogress. Teenage 
Consutn»r& A Profife. 1979 
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Chart 2.17 

Performance of 1 7- Year-Olds on Consumer AsseSMiitrni 
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SeventCi-n-ycar-olds who 
were at least I y^t behind 
m vch(H>I MTored Mgmficanilv 
below the average on the 
consumer knowledge and 
skills assessment More than 
?1 percentage points 
separated the scores of 
students who were behind 2 
or more years m schtwl 
from the average 
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Race 



Black 




Gratie level 



? years below 




Parental education 



Not high sciKwi 
graduate 




Pom high schod 



I 1 

24 20 16 i^^ 



r ] \ 1 \ r 

8 4 0^ 



Difference from ave:age pefcentage correct 



NCCS 



K9 



107 
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Coursework requirements and use of n%t2onaPly normed sij ndardixed testing by 
school districts, in mathematics* science, »pa MHial stiidie*: 1977 



District response 



Specific tnurse^ ^t^d Sjbiect 
Total 

Not fe"ur»<d 
^*o? poled 

^r'di'S of subje .i lequired m 9th to i?th grade to* 
ig^ Sfhool graduation 

leis tnar I .var 
1 year 

Mote t^5n 1 year 
Not repor^e'* 

Nat'onally normed standard'/ed testing used rn 
K tr 6th grade 

iQtal 

Not useo 
N» ? fepo.te1 

Nat.onaltV normed 'standardized testing u;et1 m 
/tr. to l?th grade 

Io»aI 
Used 

Not used 
Not fe{.Ofied 



Mathematics Science Social studies 



Percentage distribution 

IOC 100 100 

40 49 K 

W 43 8 

8 8 • ft 



100 ICO 100 

2 4 ? 

54 47 5 

Si 33 74 

11 ?0 



100 in 100 

93 43 H 

; *ii 45 

0 6 4 



100 100 lOG 

67 33 33 

3? 64 66 

! ^ 1 



N01 E Details may noi add to totals because n< founding 

SOURCE Wei&s. Ins R Research Tnanglo institute, Reporf of the 19/? Nattonai Survey of s MamamBttcs, 
and ' .ocm( Studtas Bbucation prepared tor National ^lence F, TKlaUorT. 19?8 
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School IMstrict CourwHork Kequirenuiils and I sv of \cilioiiali> Normiii lestinK by Subject 



Sch*»ol diMncl'* m*uc i>ltt*n 
H-quirc'l specif K oiurst-uork 
and more ol \iud\ in 
scHTiul studies than m 
maihcnKitics or vcicncc 
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^y^m^ specific courses 
Matt)?maiic.s 




5C<ence 



Sociai studies 



Require more •*'^n 1 year of subject fof high school graduation 
Mathematics 

Science 

Social studies 



Use nationally nofmed testing in K to €th grade 
Mathennatics 

Science 

Social studies 

Use nationally normed testing in 9th to \2\\\ j^rade 
(Mathematics 




Scien« 



Social studies 




20 



60 



Percent of scftool districts 



80 



100 



NCIS 



1 0.9 



91 



TaMe 2.19 

States using minimum competency testbg, by government level setting standards, 
grade levels assessed^ and expected uses of standards: 1979 



States using 






Expected' uses ot standards 




First 


mintmuiD 


Government 










graduating 


competency 


level setting 


Grade levels 


Grade High school 


Early 




class 


testing 


standards 


assessed 


promotion graduation 


eiit Remediation 


T)ttier 


assessed 


Alabama ^ 


""tate 


3 6 9 + 




1 




1911 


Arliona ^ 


State/local 


8 12 


1 




X 


1976 


Ari(ansas 


State 


3 4 6 8 






X 




California 


State/local 


4 11. 16 yr old + 


X 1 


X X 




1980 


Cotora^to 


Local 


9. 1? 


Local option 








Connecticut 


Slate/local 


3 5.. i 




1 


X 




Delaware 


State 


11 


1 






1979 


Ftenda 


Staie/lQcal 


3. 5. 8, 11 


K 1 


X 




l9ia 


Georgia 


State 


4 8. 10. 11 






K 




Idalio 


State 


9 12 


Local opttoa 






1912 


Illinois 


Local 


Local option 






Local option 




Indiana 


Local 


3. 6. 8. 10 




X 


X 




Kansas 


State 


2-4. 6. 8. 9. 11. 12 






Local option 




Kentucky 


State/locai 


3. 5. I 8. 10. 11 






X 




Louisiana 


State 


4 8 n 






K 




Maine 


State 


8. 11 






X 




Maryland 


State 


3. 7. 9. 11 


1 1 


% 






Massachusetts 


Local 


Local option 






X 




Michigan 


State 


4. 7. 10 






Local option 




Missoun 


State 


8 




■if 


X 




Net^raska 


Local 


b* 






. K 




Nevada . 


State 


3. 6. 9. 12 


X 


1 






New Hampshire 


State 


4 8 12 






local option 




New Jersey 


State 


3 6 9 12 


K 


1 


X 


I9IS 


New Mexico 


State 


Local option. 10 






X 




New Yorli 


State 


3 6 i-12 


1 


1 




1979 


North Carol::ta 


State 


1 3. 6 9. 11 


X 






1910 


OUahonra 


Hone 


3 6. 9. 12 






X 




Oregon 


Local 


local option 


X 






1971 


Rhode Island 


State 


4 8. 10 






X 




South Carolina 


^ State 


1 3 6 8 11 




X 


X 




Tennessee 


State/local 


- 4-6 8 11. 12 


X 


1 


X 


1912 


Texas 


Not reported 


3 5. 9 4 










Utah 


Local 


Local option 


X 






1910 


Vermont 


State 


K-12 


X 




X 


1911 


Virginia 


State/local 


K-6. 9-12 


X 






1911 


Washington 


Local 


4.8 






local option 




Wyoming 


Local 


local option 


X 









^ In f?KXii States ums of standards will be phased in and are not yet >n effect 

SOURCE Education Commission of the Stales. Department of Research arxt Information States Ac trvtty— Minimum C^ npetency TesPng 1980. fofttKomino 
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Mlnin sin Competency TcsUng for High School Graduation 



Of the States thai have 
implf mented competency 
testing* almost half planned 
to use testing for high 
school graduation, many 
l)eginning m the early 
4980 s 
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Testing used for hich school 
sraduatHK) and first class specified 
for testing 

n Testing used for other purposes 



NCES 



ill 



Ttdite 2.20 

Opinions of seco^tiary school seoiors toward uses of competency testing, by 
college plans: 1977 and 1979 



19/9 



4 year 
college plans 



4 year 
college plans 



Item 



Tota' 



Yes 



No 



Tola' 



Percentage distributron 



Some people have suggested that there be a standard nationwide test ot high school sk.lls in arithmetic 
reading and writing What do you thmK about each of Jhe toUowing possible uses of such a test' 

^ny student age !6 or older who can pass such a test should be gwen a high school diplorrid and be 
allowed to leave high school eaUy 



^ ' Total 
Disagree 
Mostly disagree 
Neither 
Mostly agree 
Agree 



100 0 
31 7 
2M 
140 
184 
14 6 



1000 
34 i 
238 
131 
177 
114 



Any student age 14 ot older who can pass '^urh a :est should he piven a high sihool diploma and be 
allowed to leave high school early 



Total 
Disagree 
Mostly disagree 
Neither 
Mostly igree 
Agree 



100 0 

?0 8 
11? 
4? 



iOOO 
6? 9 

■91 
40 
3 1 



Before any student (no matter what age! is ^'ven a htgh ^chooi dipior^a ho or she should have to pass 

su|h a stanoard nationwide test 

j(«ai * iono iOOO 

Disagree "^-^ ' ^ 

Mostlf disagree 1? 
Neither 

Mostly agree IM 19 3 

Agree- ^'1^ 



Yes 



No 



iQOO 


lObO 


100.0 


todo 


29 5 


36 1 


39.3 


32.1 


189 


22 6 


24.a 


19# 


154 


153 


131 


III 


188 


14 5 


ISO 


14.1 


174 


115 


7.1 


1S.1 


lUOO 


100 0 


INO 


100.0 


5b 6 


661 


S9S 


61.7 


?0 4 


li2 


11.1 


112 


13/ 


101 


7.9 


12.7 


44 


30 


22 


ll 


59 


77 


2.8 


3.1 


ludo 


100 Q 


100.0 


100.0 


J6 8 


238 


20.7 


27.0 


12 3 


98 


9.7 


IO.S 


1/4 


155 


13.3 


18.0 


153 


21 2 '■ 


23.9 


18.1 


18 2 


29 6 


323 


2S7 



' Mtty irKlucte those who do hava piar^s to continue their education beyorxj high schoof m two year vocational programs, internships, arxl the like 
NOTE. Details rnay rxit add lo totals because of rounding 

SOURCE Institute for Sticial Research. The University ot Michigan. Monttonng the future Questionnaire Responses from the Nation s High Schoof Sentors 
9n6 unpublished tabu^tions 
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Chart 2.20 

Competency Testing: Opintons of Itigh School Seniors 



Compared to the college- 
bound, more seniors not 
planning to attend a 4-year 
ooUey agreed with the 
statement that l^year-olds 
successful on a competemry 
f est should be allowed to 
leave school early. Much 
smaller proportions of %oth 
groups supported the idea 
of allowing 14*yedr-olds to 
leave school early after 
passing such ex«ni|pations 



disifitxition 
Qt Seniors 

lOOn 



90- 



70- 



SO- 



SO - 



40- 



30-1 



?0' 



10- 



t&year-Ql&s vho can 
pni tttt should be 




.mm 



Coliege 
Dound 



Not 

college 
tXHind 



14-ytaroiai who can 
pass test stiuuld be 
gbrtn diptema 




WM 

mm 



College 



Before any student ii 
gr^an Mploma, ibouM 
hava to pats tatt 




mm m-m 



College 
bound 



Agree 

Mostly agree 
Neither 



Kot 

col^s 
bound 

Mostly disagree 
^ Disagree 



iM//k 



Kot 

college 
bound 



Chapter 3 
Higlier Education 



Recent issues in higher education have centered on 
the effects of the coming decline in the size ot the 
^traditional college-age population. These issues in- 
clude the lowering of admission standards, tenure. 
^ salaries, and employment status of faculty, financial 
proNems of institutions, and developing new mar- 
kets for higher education. All of these a?c related 
to the decline of the 18- to 24-year-old population 
thai will begin in iy82iMtd-wntinue throughout the. 
decade. As shown in chapter 1, this age^group wi)l 
numbei approximately 27.9 million by 1985 and 25. 1 
million by 19V(K dropping by b and 15 pereent. re- 
spectively, from the 1981 peak year. 

/the relationship of these population changes to par- 
lictpatton in higher education, is well as its effects 
on institutions and faculty, are explored in t^iis chap- 
ter. Educational and economic outcomes of students 
in higher.education are presented in the last section. 
A detailed discussion of higher education finance is 
presented in chapter 4. 

Participation in Higher Kducation 

Enrollment in higher education grew rapidly in the 
196(rs md the first half of the 1970 s. but began to 
fluctuate after 1975. Minor dips in enrollment oc- 
curred in 197ftand again in 1978. but total enrollment 
remained at more than 1 1 milli«>n in the latter part 
of that decade (entry 3 1 ). Based on the assumption 
that age-specific cnrollmenn rates by sex and attend- 
ance status will remain constant throughout the 
198(rs, enrollment is expected lo increase to a high 
of 11,69(».(KM) in 1981. the year that the 18- to 24^ 
year-old population will peak. Using this projection 
model, enrollments will then begin to decreasp-to a 
low of 1U»48.(KK) bv the 1988-89 academic /car 



I wo other projection models shown in entry ^ K a 
high and alow alternative, vary by 5 million in 1988*. 
These are shown primarily to indicate the level of 
uncertainty involved in making higher education en- 
rollment projections. Although there is little uncer- 
tainty involved in projecting the traditional college- 
age population, social and economic factors that in- 
fluence enrollment rales may vary widely. The in- 
termediate alternative projection discussed in the 
previous paragrapj^indicates that enrollment de- 
clines will not be ST severe as population declines. 
Much of the impact of the traditional college-age 
population decline is expected to be offset by older 
groups of students enrolling in college. 

In 1972. 29 percenl of those age 18 and over enrolled 
in college were over 24 years old. By 1978, the pro- 
portion had risen to .^5 percent. Enrollment of 18- 
to 24-year-olds peatced in 1976 at 1 15 percem of the 
number enrolled in 1972, but enrollment of older 
students giew at a much faster rate (entry 3.2). In 
1977, enrollment of persons over age 24 was 162 
percent of the 1972 figure, dropping to 152 percent 
in 1978. 

Most of the increase in enroHment ol both traditional 
college-age groups and older students can be attrib- 
uted to increased participation of women. Male en- 
rollment of the younger group stayed within 5 pei- 
cent of the 1972 traditional college-age male 
enrollment and in the older group increased by a 
maximum ot .15 percent during that period Women's 
participation in higher educaticm grew at faster rates 
for both age groups, reaching 129 percent o\ 1972 
enrollment for females in the younger age group and 
207 percent in the older age group. Women in the 
30- to 34«year-old age group had the highest growth 
rates, reaching 240 percent in 1977 ot their 1972 
enrollment, dropping slightly in 1978 to 238 percent 
of the 1972 figurt> The baby boom generatum will 
be over the age of 25 by the 1980 s. and this large 
pool of potential college students is expe'^ied to 
soften the impact ot the decline m the «rad.,ional 
college-age population 
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I he majority. W> percent, ot students over 25 years 
old were enrolled in the first 4 years" ot college and 
70 pcrcent attended part time in 1978. The increase 
in the number of these older, part-time students in 
the 197(rs has contributed to the increase in under- 
graduate part-tirhe enrollment. In both public and • 
private institutions of higher education, part-time 
undergraduate r'nrollment increased at a much faster 
rate than full-time enrollment (entry y.}). In 197s. 
part-time undergraduate enrollment in public insti- 
tutions was 7(J percent greater than in I970. and in 
j)rivate institutions, it had increased by 25 percent 
Full-timft ubdcrgraduate enrollment had leveled off 
during the same periinl. 

The traditional college-age student tends to enroll 
full time, while older students are more likely to 
enroll on a part-time basis. Even with the enrollment 
increases of t)lder students, women, and part-time 
students, higher education enrollment is expected to 
decUnc in the 19H() s. Full-time-equivalent enroll- 
ment will decrease to an even greater extent because 
the expected growth in part-time enrollment a^iII not 
be enough to i>ffset full-time enrollment decreases. 

Enrollment of foreign students in United States in- 
stitutions of higher education has also been4ncreas- 
ing. and at faster rates than total enrollment (entry 
3.4) In 1970 there were 1.M.959 such students, or 
an average of 78 foreign students tor each reporting 
institution. By 1978 the number had increased to 
235.509. or an average of 8b students tor each, re- 
porting institution. The ti>reigh students in the 
United States in 1978 came from more than .175 
countries. Nearly f»4 percent came from 15 counnries. 
. Iran, with 15 percent of foreign students, senll more 
students thah any other country Over 9() percent of 
foreign students attended college on a tuil-tinie basis 
in 1978. While such students currently repr^stcnt only 
2 percent of total enrollment, the shrinkage of the 
traditional college-age group may make this poten- 
tial market attractive to institutions seeking to main- 
tain full-time enrollment levels. 



Racial ;'nd ethnic minorities increased their partic- 
ipation in higher education during the 1970 s, but 
differences continued in the type oi institution at- 
tended oy these groups. While the largest propor- 
tion. .^4 percent of all students, attended public 2- 
\c.ir instituuons in fall 1978. the proportion was 
lower for whites than for other racial/ethnic groups 
(entry* 3 5). More than one-half of Hispanic and 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native students attended 
public 2-yeai colleges, compared to 39 percent o' 
black students and only one-third of white students. 
The proportion of whites who attended public uni- 
versities was larger than that of any other group. 
Both whites and Hispanics had approximately equal 
representation of males and females attending col- 
lege in 1978. but a larger proportion. 57 percent of 
black students, were female (entry 3.6). White and 
black females were more likely to attend college on 
a part-lime basis than were their male counterparts 
ar)d Ihc^difference was greater in 2 year than in 4- 
year institutions. 

Ins^utions and Staff 

The number of institutions and branches of higher 
education in existence in the fall of 1978 was .1.134. 
an increase of 122 over the number 5 years earlier 
(entry 3.7). The largest growth among private 
schools wr . •?* the number of 4-year independent 
non-profit institutions that increased from b3() to W<4 
institutions during that peHod. The number of in- 
stitutions affiliated with the Roman Catholic C urch 
decreased by 15. and the number of 2-year insttfu- 
»ions affiliatj,>d with Protestant churches decreased 
by 14. Among public institutions, those schools con- 
trolled by local governments decreased by 125 
sch<x>ls, but an increase of 142 schools in ihose con- 
trolled jointly by State and local governments shows 
the shift toward Siate control of institutions of higher 
education. Nearly all public institutions were coed- 
ucational, as were 86 percent of private institutions 
in 1978. The number of men-only and women-only 
private institutitms dropped by 27 schools between 
1974 and 1978. 
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One of ihe cut rent issues in higher education assi>- 
ctpted with dechning enrollments is the closing ot 
institutions. Schools go out of business for a numher 
of reasons, but the primary one\ are financial diffi- 
culties and the failure to attract students. During the 
I960 s, when higher education was in its most rapid 
period of growth^ 77 institutions closed their door^ 
(entry 3.8). But during the 197<rs nearly double that 
number. 144', closed. In both periods, most of the 
schools that closed were private. Nearly one-half of 
the 77 schools that closed in the IMhO's were private 
2- year institutions and these closmgs occurred during 
the period of rapid growth of public 2-year com- 
munity colleges. Of the colleges that closed during 
the 197(rs* nearly ;^ne-half were private 4 year in- 
stitutions, most of which were small (less than l,(XKt 
studj^nts) and offered liberal arts curriculums. I his 
type of schiHil has traditionally enrolled full-time 
undergraduates in the 18 to 22 age group. As this 
population group declines in the 1980s, the small 
private liberal arts institutions will face increasing 
competition for students. As was shown in entry 3 I , 
enrollment in private 4-year institutions is projected 
to decrease by 19IJKKI during the 1980's. If private 
4-ycar institutions with enrollment of under l.(MN> 
are forced to absorb most of this decline, the decade 
of the 1980 s may see as many as 2<M)siich institutii>ns 

close their doors. 
« 

C olleges and universities were facing student hous- 
ing shortages during the 19Wrs when enrollment was 
growing at a faster r^ite than dormitories cojild be 
built. Also during that period, the proportions ot 
students living in college housing wa> r\ Huih In 
1966, 41 percent of unmarried students age 14 to ^1 . 
and 18 percent of unmarried 22- to 34-year-olds lived 
in college housinj^ (entry 3.9). Bui those proptnii ns 
dropped in the I97(rs. By 1976, of the younger uud 
older students, only 36 and 7 percent, respectiveb 
were livinfg in college housing. The ^otentishl prftblem 
of unused dormitory space causeil by enrollment 
declines in the 1980\ may be increased by this trend 
away from student use of col; -ge housing 



I he number ot institutional staff in higher education 
grew from 5^^m) in 1970 to 793,{KK1 in 1976. a .^8 
percent increase in faculty compared to a 28 peicent 
increase in enrollment in the same period (entry 
3.10). Faculty for 1977 and 1978 are estimated to be 
812,(HK> and '809,(MKK respectively, based on enroll- 
ment for those years and recent student-teacher ra- 
tios. Projections into the 198(rs are made on the 
tme basis, showing the number of faculty beginning 
til decrease in 1982 and continuing through 1988 
when it is expected to be approximately 759,(KMI. 

Part-time faculty increased at a faster rate than full- 
time faculty. Between 1970 and N78, part-time in- 
structional staff doubled while full-time staff in- 
creased by 21 percent, so that total faculty estimated 
on a full-time-equivalent basis shows a slower growth 
rate than the unadjusted totai number of (acuity. In 
1978, 31 percent of all instructional staff were em- 
ployed on a part-time basis and this ratio is used to 
project part-time faculty into the 1980 s. Some ob- 
servers have suggested that the ratio of part-time to 
full-time faculty may increase instead of remaining 
stajnie because colleges find that the lower costs and 
reduced commitment associated with part-time 
ulty is preferable in an era of uncertain or decliniVlg 
enrollment. 

Another issue associated with declining enrollment 
is faculty te ;ure. In the 1978^79 academic year. 
percent of the full-lirpe instructional salaried facuhy 
were tenured (entry 3 11). As the number of faculty 
declines in the 19H0\, those already in tenured teach- 
ing positions, hired during higher education's growth 
era. may block access of new entrants to the profes- 
sion. Higher education may be facing the loss of a 
generation of scholars as doctoral recipients of the 
late I970\ and 1980's search elsewhere for employ 
ment. 
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The outlook for womtm's employment and tenure 
status in higher education appears to be bleak. In 
the 1978-79 academic year. 74 percent of total fac- 
ulty was male, and males held 81 percent of the 
tenured positions. The situation varies by type and 
control of the institution, but in each case, the pro- 
portion of tenuredlaculty that is female is even lower 
**lhan the proportion of female* m the total faculty. 
Women have been earning dwtoral degrees at in- 
creasing rates, but the chances of increasing their 
representation in academic employment are small, 
at least through the decade of the IMKO's. 

Faculty salaries,av.eraged 82 percent more in 1979 
than in 19<>8, but during that period, the C onsumer 
Price index more than doubled (entry 3 12) The 
result was that the average faculty salary, adjusted 
for inflation, dropped by more than Sl.iKH). from 
$11,033 to $9,990. This erosion in the economic po- 
sition of academics is expected to continue in the 
1980's and possibly worsen. Reasons for this situa- 
tion include increases in the supply of potential ac- 
ademics and the slackening of demand as enroll- 
ments taper off and decline. Since the largest 
proportion of college and university expenditure is 
for faculty salaries, the financial condition of these 
institutions in the 1980's will be the major factor 
affecting the economic position of academics. These 
conditions will be explored in greater jJelail in the 
next chapter. 

The number of libraries and their staff in colleges 
and universities remained fairly constant between 
1975 and 1977 (entry 3.1.3). Library expenditurcr. 
constituted nearly 4 percent of higher education ex- 
penditures, nd about 60 percent of library expend- 
itures was for staff salaries in 1977. Nearly $150 per 
■ full-time-equivalent student was spent in thai year. 
Library staff numbered 57.087 in 1977. a slight in- 
crease over the number in 1975. ()1 this statt. women 
outnumbered men by nearly 3 to I. but women's 
salaries were lower than men's at every level ot em- 
ployment. In 1977. women administrators of librar- 
ies earned an average of $5,000 less than men at the 
same level, and women librarians averaged $2.8(K) 
less than their male counterparts. Even at the non- 
professional level, the 28.000 women earned an av- 
erage of $2,(K)0 less than the 5.700 men employed 
in libraries. 



Aspirations and Outcomes 

More than 13 million degrees at the bachelor s level 
and above were conferred by institutions of higher 
education in 1978 (entry 3.14). Of this total, more 
than two-thirds were bachelor s degrees. In 5 years, 
from 1970 to 1974, the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded grew by nearly 20 percent before leveling 
off in the latter part of the decade. During t|iis lev- 
ehng-off period, the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to men decreased, while thos^ awarded to 
women continued to increase. By 1978. women 
earned 47 percent of all bachelor's degrees. The 
number of degrees awarded at the bachelor's level 
is projected to increase to a high of %5,100 in 1982 
and then to begin decreasing to below 1973 levels 
as enrollment declines. 

First-professional degrees, those requiring at least 
6 years to complete, have grown more rapidly than 
any other degree level during the 1970's These con- 
sist of degrees in the fields of law, theology, and the 
various areas of medicine. The number of these de- 
grees awarded in 1978 was 66,581 and lepresented 
a 93-percent increase over the 1970 figure. The pro- 
portion of women earring first-professional degrees 
rose from 5 percent in 1970 to nearly 22 percent in 
1978. Bdth the number of such degrees awarded and 
the proportion iwarded to women are projected to 
continue increasing throughout the 19H0's 
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The number of- master's degrees contcrred by insti- 
tutions of higher education grew at a ^aeady rate, 
reaching a high of 317,164 in 1977 before dropping 
slightly in 1978, while the number of doctor's degrees 
^awarded peaked at 34,777 in 1973. At both levels, 
the proportion of women earning degrees rose stead- 
ily throughout the decade, reaching M\ percent of 
master^s and doubling to 26 percent of doctor's de- 
grees in I97H. In the 198(rs the numbei of master's 
degrees awarded is projected to level off, with de- 
grees awarded to men decreasing itid those awarded 
to women increasing Women are expected to rep- 
resent over one-half of the master's degree recipients 
by 1980. 

While the number of doctor's degrees awarded de- 
clined slowly i'uring the latter pari of the 197(rs, it 
is expected to remain fairly steady, between 31, (KK) 
and 33JKK>, through I9S4 before dropping again. By 
1989, the number of doctor's degrees awarded is 
projected to be at a 2(l-year low point. Higher ed- 
ucation has been a principal employer of doctor *s 
degree recipients, and the projected declines in 
higher education enrollment, the economic condi- 
tion of the academic profession, and the lack ot rel- 
ative growt** in support for research in colleges and 
universit:..^ may combine to discourage those aspir- 
ing to the doctoral degree 

Changes occurred in the distribution by field of study 
of the bachelor's degrees awarded between 1970 and 
1978 {entry 3.15). Therrwere significant increases 
in the proportion of bachelor^ degrees awarded in 
fields that, tn the economic context of the 197(rs, 
offered better prospects of employment. This trend 
may continue into the I980\. An annual survey con- 
ducted by the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program shows that nearly 78 percent of 1979 college 
freshmen cited **to get a better job in response to 
a question on reasons for going to college, and this 
proportion was the highest in the 14 years since the 
survey began. Fields that showed growth in the pro- 
portion of bachelor's degrc-s awarded in the 1^70 s 
include business and management, all tields in the 
area of health and life sciences, computer and 
formation sciences, and pubhc affairs. Each of these 
is expected to continue to increase m the I9K0\. 



Some fields of study i nt were ot high interest and 
offered good employment prospects in the 1960's 
decreased in proportion to other areas in the sub- 
sequent decade. In the 196(rs, the need to educate 
the large numbers of 5- to H-year-olds contributed 
to the substantial number of college students ma- 
joring ir education. In 1970, the largest proportion 
of all bachelor's degree recipients, 2(} percent, ma- 
jored in education. As the supply of l 'ichers began 
fo outdistance the demand, this propcamn began to 
drop and by 1978 it was less than 15 pjicent. While 
still the largest pv-oportion of bacheli ' s r.^cipients 
in that y<. it • ^ projected to continu dr )pping to 
a low of lcs^ ih.,n 9 percent by 1988, S * tl sciences 
is another fieid that increased in the '9W)'s, but de- 
creased in the next decade. In 197('. 19 percent of 
bachelor's Jt grees were awarded in the social sci- 
ences, Th»s proportion decrease^! to 13 pcnent in 
1978 and is expec^.ed to drop >elow 9 percent by 
1988. 

Two oiher fields decreased in the past decade. The 
proportion of bachelor's degrees awarded in math- 
ematics and statistics dropped from 3.5 to 1 ,4 percent 
between 19'^'() and 1978 and is projected to drop to 
less thafi I percent in the 198(rs. The proportion of 
bachelorV degree recipients wtifcunajors in foreig.i 
languages had similar decreases— f^'om 2,6 percent 
in 1970 to 1.4 percent in 1978, with a projection of 
less than 1 oercent by 1^8. The iafter change has 
been the resuh of recent concern. In 1979, the Pres- 
ident *s Commission on Foreign Languages and In- 
ternati >n il Studies recommended Fec!eral CioverM- 
ment initiatives that would increase the numbers of 
foreign language students. 
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The poteniial college students of the 198()\ include 
those students who took the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) in 1979. Mean test scores by students' first 
choice of intended area of stucly show some wide 
differences (entry 3.16). The four highest mean 
scores on The combined verbal and math SAT were 
found among those intending to study physical sci- 
ences (1,059), mathematics (K039), English/litera- 
ture (983), and engineering (981). Lowest combined 
mean scores were found among those intending to 
study trade and vocational (747), ethnic studies 
(758), home economics («)6), and education (812). 
Low mean scores found among those intending to 
study education — 392 on the verbal SAT and 420 on 
the math— have also been noted among those taking 
the Graduate Record Exam (GRE) with intentions 
of studying education at the graduate level. 

A survey of the employment status of 1977 bachelor's 
degree recipients conducted in February 1978 shows 
that, of the approximately 927,2(K) graduates, 87 
percent were in the labor force with an unemploy- 
mem rate of 5.9 percent (entry 3. 17). The labor force 
participation rate of these recent college graduates 
was higher than that of the civilian population in the 
same period, at 63 percent, but unemployment rates 
were comparable. Of the bachek>r's degree recipi- 
ents of 1977, 68 percent were employed on a full- 
time basis in February 1978. Only 35 pefcent were 
employed in a field that was closely related to their 
college major and this proportion was higher, 52 
percent, for those obtaining degrees in the profes- 
sions than for those with arts and sciences majors, 
only 19 percent of arts and sciences degree recipients 
obtained full-time employment in a closely related 
field. 

As the number of college graduates increased in the 
1970*s, concern mounted that there would not be 
enough jobs requiring college degrees to meet the 
supply. As entry 3.17-fcbows, approximately 16 per- 
cent of recent college graduates were employed full 
time in jobs that required as a criteria for employ 
ment lower educational attainment. The proportion 
of graduates in such circumstances, called under- 
employment, was lowest among those with degrees 
in health and highest among social sciences majors 



An analysis of the occup^itions ot ail employed col- 
lege graduates from the 3ureau of Labor Statistics 
shows increases in the proportion employed in sales 
and clerical and blue-collar jobs (entry 3.18). In 
1968, 11 percent of the men and 12 percent of the 
women college graduates held sales and clerical jobs 
compared to 14 percent for men and 20 percent for 
women in 1978. The proportion of men and women 
holding blue-collar and farm jobs increased from 6 
and 3 percent, respectively, in 1968 to 1(1 and 6 per- 
cent in 1978. The proportion of the college graduates 
holding professional and managerial jobs declined 
in that period. Whiles had sirialler percentage de- 
creases than blacks and other races in this occupation 
group, but at the same time, while the total numtK*r 
of white employed college graduates increased by 
more than two-thirds, the number of blacks and 
other races more than doubled. 

One of the consequences of the increased competi- 
tion among college graduates for jobs and the re- 
sulting growth in the numbers of college graduates 
who are underemployed is the narrowing of the in- 
come gap between workers with college experience 
and workers with lowef educational attainment. The 
annual median income of year-round full-time male 
workers who were 25 years old and over and had A 
years of college was 42 percent greater than that of 
their counterparts with 4 years of high school in 1%9 
(entry 3.19). Ten years later the difference had 
dropped to 28 percent. Similar result were found 
among female workers. 

While the income gap between those with college 
experience and those with no college had narrowed 
among male workers and among female workers, 
the comparison between males and females showed 
little change i)ver the 1(1 year period regardless of 
educiitional attainment. For workers with the lowest 
level of educational attainment, less than 8 years of 
education, females' median income was 62.5 percent 
of males* in 1969, compared to 63.5 percent in 1978. 
For workers with the highest level of education, 5 
or more years of college^ females earned 67.2 per- 
cent of males' median income in 1969. dropping to 
64.9 percent in 1978. 
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Table 3.1 

Total enrollnient In 'nstitutlons of higher education, h> type and control of institution, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1970 to fall 1988 







lofdl 






PuOlit 






Pfivdte 








4 year 


2 yeae.. 




'*4 year 


2 year 




4 year 


2yeaf 


Fill of year 


Ali m^t f Mtions 


institutions 


institutions 


All institutions 


institutiors institutions 


All institutions 


institutions 


institutioi 












(In thQusands) 










1970 




6,}S8 


2,223 


6428 


4 326 


2102 


2153 


2 032 


121 


1971 


8.949 


6,463 


2,486 


6.804 


4.438 


2.366 


2.144 


2.024 


120 


mi 


9.2tS 


6.4SB 


2,7S6 


7071 


4.430 


2 641 


2.144 


2 029 


115 


1973 


9.6Q2 


6.S92 


3,012 


74^0 


4 530 


2.890 


2183 


2 062 


122 


1974 


10.224 


6.120 


3.404 


7 989 


4 703 


3.285 


2234 


2,117 


119 


197S 


tuss 


7,215 


3.970 


8.835 


4 998 


3 836 


2.350 


2217 


134 


1976 


t1.012 


7.129 


3.883 


8653 


4 902 


3 752 


2.359 


2.227 


132 


1977 


n.2M 


7.243 


4,042 


8847 


4 945 


3.902 


2.437 


2.297 


141 


1978 


tl«259 


7,232 


4.048 


8 748 


4912 


3.873 


2.475 


2.320 


155 










Pfomted mtermediatf* alternat ve 








1979 




7,292 


4.216 


9 03^ 


4.971 


4 059 


2478 


?321 


157 


1980 


11.811 


7.302 


4.389 


9124 


4 976 


4 148 


2487 


^326 


161^ 


l9Bi 


n.S90 


7,309 


4.381 


9 200 


4 98! 


4219 


2.490 


^.328 


162 


1982 


11,670 


7.2S8 


4.4Y2 


^194 


4 945 


4 249 


2.476 


?.3!^ 


163 


1983 


11.613 


M87 


4.426 


9.159 


4 896 


4 263 


2454 


2.291 


163 


1984 


11.432 


7.082 


4,410 


907? 


4.823 


4 249 


2420 


2.259 


161 


1985 


11.3S8 


6,968 


4,390 


8 94? 


4.744 


4 23C 


2384 


2 224 


160 


1986 


11.21S 


6,146 


4,369 


8 87? 


4 66! 


4211 


2 343 


2 185 


158 


1987 


11.104 


6.751 


4.353 


8?9? 


4 596 


4 19? * 


2311 


2.155 


156 


1988 


11.048 


. 6.694 


4,354 


8?54 


4 55? 


4 19? 


2 294 


2,137 


157 










PTU}ected low alternative 










1979 


H 139 


7 042 


4 097 


8?46 


4 802 


3.944 


2 393 


2240 


153 


1980 


11 069 


6935 


4 134 


8 708 


4 727 


3 98! 


2 361 


2,208 


153 


1981 


10 985 


6 8?8 


4 157 


8 659 


4 655 


4 004 


2 326 


2.173 


153 


1982 


108!? 


6 680 


4 13? 


8 540 


4 554 


3 986 


2.211 


2.126 


151 


1983 


1Q618 


6518 


4 100 


8 394 


4 142 


3 952 


2.224 


2,076 


148 


1984 


10 374 


6 3)6 


4038 


821? 


431? 


3 895 


2 162 


2019 


143 


1985 


IQ 128 


6 \b2 


3 976 


8 029 


4 193 


3 836 


2 099 


1 959 


140 


1986 


9 886 


5974 


3 91? 


?845 


4 0?0 


3 ?7S 


204! 


1 904 


137 


1987 


9684 


58?4 


3 860 


7 693 


3 968 


3 725 


i 99! 


1 856 


135 


1988 


9 527 


5 737 


3 8?0 


?5?4 


3 889 


3 68S 


1 953 


1 818 • 


135 










Projected high alternative 










1979 


!?!78 


7 719 


4 4S9 


9 549 


5 25? 


4 292 


2 629 


2 462 


167 


1980 


12568 


7 9)9 


4 659 


9 870 


5 385 


4 485 


2698 


2.524 


174 


1981 


12 975 


8111 


4 864 


10 205 


5 520 


4 685 


2.770 


2.591 


179 


1982 


13 281 


82S4 


5 027 


10 459 


S617 


4 842 


2822 


2.637 


185 


1983 


13 551 


8 374 


5177 


1Q684 


5 69? 


4 98? 


2 867 


2.677 


190 


1984 


13 752 


84% 


5 296 


10 854 


5 750 


5 104 


2 898 


2 706 


192 


1985 


13,929 


8 5?l 


s 408 


11007 


5 793 


5214 


2 922 


?7?8 


194 


1986 


14091 


8 5M 


551? 


11 149 


5 828 


5 321 


2.942 


2 746 


1% 


1987 


14287 


86-)l 


5 636 


11 316 


5 879 


5 437 


2 97! 


2 772 


199 


1988 


14.539 


8 7b6 


. 5 7?3 


11527 


5 958 


5 569 


3012 


2 808 


204 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Oeparlmont ot Health, Educatton and Welfare National Center for Eaucation Statistics Protecbons of Education Statistics to 19HB-^, 1980 
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Chart J.I 

Total bnrollment in InstitutioiDi af Higher K^ucaUon 



Although higher eduraium 
enrollment irv^rcascd from 
1970 to 1975. the 
nuctuaiions in enrollment 
between 1975 and 1978 are 
expected to herald an 
eventual decline in 
eiirollment!» starting in the 
early 19Rtrjv. based on 
intermediate alternative 
projections 
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Enrollment, 
in thousands 



Projected 



14.000 ^^-^ - 



13.000 ■ 




o-t " I I I V ' T — r-> 

1970 197? 1974 1976 1978 



Year 



NCJS 



103 



121 



/ 

? 



. Table 3.2 J 

^ Higher education enroilment indexes (1972 s 100), by a^e group and sex: 1972 to 1978 



Age group 



Y0«r 


- Toial 
18 and 


lotal 
18 to ?4 


1 u 


£. i 


fn 

lO 

{** 


Total ?b 
and over 


/5 
to 

£3 


30 

♦r 
34 


35 am 
over 












m thousands) 




• 






EnPoHmeot in 19?? 


8.801 


6 257 




? 116 


1461 




1229 


531 


783 


Male 


5.0?8 


3 534 


\ m 


1 l?0 


998 


! 544 


848 


330 


366 






2 /?4 


i SM 


946 


464 


999 


381 


200 


418 










Indexes 1 


W'^r: lOQi 










Totat cnfoMfTient 












i 












iOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 








94 


98 


100 


103 


104 


104 


100 


1974 


i08 


191 


9? 


104 


104 


1?7 


121 


136 


nt 
1 ji 


I97S 


IPO 


ill 


no 


109 


115 


144 


132 


161 


151 


1976 


173 


115 


iiO 




m 


145 


1J7 


151 


152 


107? 
17// 


t TO 


114 


, 109 


' h 


i?i 


16? 


147 


187 


170 


IO70 
13/0 




\\7 


108 


1(19 


i?i 


15/ 


132 


179 


166 


Matfc enroMment 




















10 7*) 


100 


100 


iOO 


100 


100 


100 


too 


too 


100 






95 


95 


9/ 


94 


101 


10? 


100 


101 




i iw 






U' ' 


94 


120 


11? 


127 


130 


1975 


114 


104 


104 


10' 


101 


13$ 


121 


150 


156 


1976 


11? 


104 


10? 


Y\- 


108 


130 


i?6 


137 


134 


1977 


114 


10$ 


102 




104 


134 


122 


155 


14? 


1978 


108 


102 


!0»' 




103 


120 


109 


144 


125 


Female enfollmenl 




















1972 


100 


too 


100 






itO 


100 


too 


100 


1973 


101 


99 


93 




1)4 


lOS 


108 


lil 


100 


1974 


115 


197 


102 






139 


139 


150 


131 


1975 


129 


119 


115 




■ • 4 

; -4 


ISO 


155 


178 


147 


1976 


139 


129 


118 






107 


162 


176 


166 


1977 


148 


126 


115 




•64 


207 


203 


240 


194 


1978 


145 


124 


115 




166 


202 


183 


238 


202 



NOTE Details nnay not add to totals because of rounotng 

SOURCE U S Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census Soaaf dna Econorrnc C^aractenstics of Stuaents. P>-20 various years and unput>li8hed 
talHilations 
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Chart 3.2 

Higher Education Enrollment Indexes by Sex and Agr (Iroup 



I he largest higher education 
enrodmeni rate increases 
(Kcurrcd among Mh\o U- 
Ncar-oM females hciwcen 
1^72 and B> l**7S, ihe 
number of females 25 \ears 
old and older atlcnding 
college had more than 
doubled 
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Female 



I 



i. 



I 



f 



r 



I 



1974 



1976 



—I 

1978 



NC(S 



9^: 



H)5 



Tabic 33 

Higher education enroHment indexes by control of institution, attendance status, and level 
of enrollment: Fall 1970 to fall 1978 



Item 



Public 

Undergraduate 
Full time 
Parttime 

Graduate and first professional 
Full time 
Part-time 



Private 

Undergraduate 
Full time 
Part time 

Gr"«iuatf and first professional 

Part-time 



1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


19/7 


1978 








Petcent ot 1970 entailment 










100 


107 


110 


113 


120 


130 


127 


130 


121 


100 


10$ 


10S 


107 


110 


118 


115 


116 


113 


lUU 


II! 
Ill 


l?7 

IC£ 


129 


,148 


162 


157 


16S 


170 


100 


98 


04 


til 


118 


124 


102 


101 


100 


100 


106 


' 108 


114 


120 


124 


116 


116 


Its 


100 


93 


102 


108 


117 


124 


0 93 


91 


90 


100 


100 


99 


99 


100 


IQ5 


105 


110 


112 


100 


100 


99 


98 


99 


104 


105 


109 


no 


100 


103 


99 


103 


105 


109 


111 


119 


125 


100 


101 


105 


110 


116 


123 


123 


127 


132 


100 


104 


109 


113 


1?0 


127 


129 


134 


131 


100 


97 


100 


106 


112 




117 


120 


124 



SOURCE U S Department of Health Education and Welfare National Center for Education Statistics and American Council on Education Trends m 
Enroflment 1970-77 fofthcoming and unpub'tshed tabulations 
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Chart 3 J 

Higher Educatton Enrollment indexes by Level of Enrollment and Attendance Status 



BclHccn and 
part-time cnroilmcnt 
increased rapidiv at the 
uilUcrgraduatc level in hi>th 
public and private 
institutions At the graduate 
level, part-time enrollment 
mcrca5^d in private 
mstnuttons. although not as 
fast as lull time enrollment. 
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Index 



Piibtte UiulNirMittits 



Index 
200 n 



Private Utidersraiiuate 




Index 
200-1 

190 

180- 

170- 

160- 

150 

140 

130 

120 

110 

100 

90 



?uMte 6r«lt>ata 



Index 

?Q0 

190- 
180- 
170- 
160- 
150- 
140- 
130- 



972 1974 
Year 



Prtvate Sraduate 



1978 




1970 1972 1974 1976 
Year 

Fulltime — • — Part-time — — 



1970 



1972 1974 1976 1978 
Year 



NCES 



107 



125 



Table 3>4 

Foreign students in institutions of liigher education in tlie United States: l%9-70 to 1977-78 



Item 



196»-70 1971 72 1973 74 197S 76 1977 78 



Institutions reoorting' 


1 TiM 


I 650 1 359 


2 261 


2 738 




Foreign students^ reported 


134.959 


114.024 125.116 


179.344 


23S.S09 




Foreign enrollment as a percent of 








f 




total 


1 7 


13 13 


16 


21 








Countries ot ongin ot foreign students m 










1977 78 






Country 




Numtier 




Percent 




Total 




235 509 




100 0 








36.220 




15.4 




\ unina. ncpuDML ui 




13650 




sa 




nugeria 




13.510 




57 




Candda 




12600 




54 




Hong Kong 




12 100 




51 




tndt3 




9 080 




39 




Japan 




9050 




3S 




Venezuela 




7 420 




3.2 




Vietnam. Republic of 




6640 




28 




Saudi Arabia 




■ 5 560 




29 




Thailand 




5.340 




2 7 




Mexico 




5 170 




22 




Korea. Republic of 




4 22Q 




18 




United Kingdom 




4050 




1 7 




Cuba 




3 530 




15 




Ail others 




85 369 




36 2 


i 



' The number of institutions respowltng to th© survey was highest m 1 977- 78 representing 
89 7 percent of all institutions surveyed 

' Defined as anyone enriolled for courses m the United States who is netther a U S citizen 
nor an immigrant who will settle permanently in the United States, refugees are considered 
foreign students 

SOURCE Institute ot Intern^ional Edi^tion. Open Doors J977-78—Rapon on international 
Education Exchange. Copy^hi t . 197^ Institute 0I International Education 
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Chart 3*4 

Foreign Students in institutions^ of Higher Education 



Pie-mimber of foreign 
students in United States 
institutions of higher 
education reached 235.509 
in 1978 The largest 
proportion. 15 pcrccfte. was 
from Iran in that year 
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Numt)er 

250 000 n 



Total rkiffliber of Fordtn Students 




1970 



I 

1972 



1974 

Academic year ending 



Coootrios of of Forolp Studeots 



Iran 

0\m. Republic ol 
liigena 
Canada 
Hwg Kong 

India 
Jai»n 
Venezuela 

Vietnam. R^NiMic of 
Saudt AratNa 



4 8 

Percent of all f ^ 'gfj students 



137 



1978 




16 



Nces 



m 



S!!^eiit In Institutions of higher education, by raclal/ethnSc group and control and type of insUtutlon: 
FaU 1978 



Type and control 
ot institution 



Total' 



White Black 



American 
Asian or ' Indian^ 
Pacific AlasMn 
Hispanic Islander Native 



Non 

resident 



fsident 
alM:«/ 



All institutions 
Number 
Percent 



11 23M72 9.194.031 1.054 371 417.271 23V064 77.873 252.M0 
100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 ' 100 0 100 0 



Public universities 
Number 
Percent 



2062 293 1.807 325 102.162 36.027 42.633 9.738 64.408 
184 19.7 9,7 8.6 11.1 125 15.5 



private universities 
Number 
Percent 



718434 500 237 44.825 17.091 17.871 2266 36.144 
64 8.5 43 4,1 7.8 2.9 H,3 



Public otrrcr 4 year 
Number 
Percent 

Private other 4 year 
Nu-nber 
Percent 



2 833 759 2.277.778 '322.718 104 221 56.468 17.147 55,127 
25 2 248 308 25.0 24.0 22.4 21 1 



1 588 220 1 341 883 142.050 33 014 20 859 5 541 44.863 
14 1 146 13,5 7 9 89 7 1 17J 



Public 2'year 
Number 
Percent 

Private 2- year 
Number 
Percent 



38/3.690 3050,957 
34 5 33.2 



414.540 222i84 
39.3 533 



154 776 115.833 27.976 4 634 
f 1 4 1,3 2 7 1 1 



%30Q 
410 



41.263 
53.0 



48.246 
191 



923 1618 3 79? 
4 2.1 15 



^ Represents the total head count tor ail racea o? students .n the 50 States and D C . a d.Wefence 84 from 
the total head count o1 all students because somo institutions were unable to identity the race of students enrolled 
^ Non Hispanic * 
NOTE Details may not add to totals because ot rounding 

SOURCE U S Departmenf of Health. Education, and Welfare National Center for Education Statistics Fa// 
Enfoilment in Htgher Education 1978 1980 
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l^rcent'of Rectol/Ethnic Group Higher Education Enrollment by Type and Control of Institution 



\ 



Whites »iKi Asians or 
PMftc Iilifiders had higher 
pf o poi ti on s enrolled in 
universities than did other 
ractalfethoic groups. About 
tiM same proportion of 
Macks attended other 4-year 
institutioDs as^year 
institutions. Hispanics were 
more likely to be enrolled in 
2-year colleges than in other 
institutions. 



Unhrmttln 
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BlacK 



^Ror Pacifc 
Islsniter 

AmericaR Indian/ 
MasMn Hative 

Non^esideflt alien 



White 
Black 

Htspanic 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

NQn*res<dent alien 



White 
Black 

Hispanic 

Asian or fWic 
Islamfc^ 

American Indian/ 
^n Native 

hcesideflt alien 







r 

0 



10 
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?0 



Public 
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Percent 

Private 
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Taliie3.6 

Dislribiition of mlal/ettmk fjnv^ In institutioiis of higher education, by level of institution and hy 
attendance status and sex of students: Fall 1978 



Raciat/ethnic 



4 year institutions 



?-year tnstituttons 



Full-time 



Part-time 



fuH'time 



Part-time 



group 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mate 


Female 












Percentage distribution 










White' 


190.0 


24.9 


21.3 


ti 


ie.1 




93 


19 


12i 


eitdi* 


100.0 


10.2 


23.7 




•1 


19 


11.3 


1.4 


12.3 


Hispanic 


1QQ.0 


1I.S 


i4.a 


u 


I.I 


10.1 


10.5 


19.4 


18.7 










Oichotomous distnbutions 














4-)(e8f 


2'yeaf 




Full- 


Part- 










Total 


institutions 


institutions 


Total 


time 


time 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White' 


1000 


656 


34 4 


1000 


589 


411 


1000 


502 


498 


BlacN' 


1000 


580 


4?0 


1000 


620 


380 


lOOO 


43 0 


570 


Hispanic 


1000 


456 


544 


100 0 


526 


47 4 


1000 


509 


491 



^ NorvHispanc 

NOTE Ootattfi may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE. U.S. Oapailment of Health, Education, and Welfare National Center tor Education Statwttcs faff Enrotfment in Htgh&r £ducMtnn 1978, t979.i 
unput)ltshed tabulationa 
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Cfwrt 9.6 

DtstribuUon of Rftcial/Ethnk Groups in Higher Education 



Hispanics were more likely 
to enroll pan time than 
were blacks or whites. Mote 
black females than black 
males attended college in 
1978 



ERIC 



g Full'time 
male 

Full-time 
female 



Part-time 
male 

Part-time 
female 



BlMk 




4year 



NCES 



131 



113 



I 



Numlier of higher education Institutions and branches, by level and control ot insUtutlon, and by 
sex of student body: Fall 1974 and fall 1978 



■ 

vontroi 




Ml instrtutioa^ 






4 -year 
institutions 






2-year 
institutions 




iQ7a 






1974 


1978 


Cliange 


1974 


1978 


Chanae. 


Total . . . 




3. I^H 


1?? 

ICC 


t 071 


1 941 


70 


1.141 


1.193 ' 


5? 


Public 












V 


897 


924 


27 


Federal . 


9 


11 


C 


f 


Q 

0 


1 

1 


0 

£, 


3 


1 


State . . . ^ 


164 


896 








» 




34? 


1? 


local 


328 


203 


125 


1? 


4 


13 


311 


199 


-112 


State and local 


232 


374 


142 


5 


'14 


9 


227 


360 


133 


State related 


8 


30 


22 


5 


10 


i 


3 


20 


17 


Private . 


1.571 


1.660 


89 


1 327 


1.391 


64 


224 


269 


25 


Independent nonprotit 


733 


788 


55 


630 


684 


54 


103 


104 


1 


Organised as profit-making 


52 


96 


44 


!? 


15 


3 


40 


81 


41 


Religious group 


786 


77S 


- 10 


685 


692 


/ 




58 




Protestant 


500 


503 


3 


428 


445 


I? 


72 


-14 


Roman Catholic 


250 




- 




£ 1 1 


I? 


71 

C f 


74 


- 3 


lewish . 


24 


24 


0 


24 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


12 


14 


2 


10 


12 


2 


2 


2 


0 












4-year 






2-yeai 








All institutions 






institutions 






insiiiuiions 




Sex of student bQ6y 






Chddffe 


1974 


1978 

-j^ . — 


Cliange 


1974 


1978 




Total 


1 A 1 T 


S 1J4 


1 99 


1 R71 
1 0/ 1 


1 Qdl 

I . JM 1 


t U 


1 141 


1 193 


5? 


Public 


U4I 


i 474 


33 


544 


550 


6 


897 


924 


27 


Coeducattonai 


I 432 


i 1 472 


40 


536 


548 


12 


896 


924 


28 


Men dnty ' 


1 


1 


6 


6 


1 


S 


1 


0 


1 


Women only 


2 


1 


I 


? 


1 


1 


0 


0 


D 


Coordm')t<( 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Private 


1.571 


\m 


89 


1327 


1 391 


64 


244 


269 


25 


Coeducational 


' 306 


14?3 


117 


1 108 


1 186 


78 


198 


237 


39 


Men only 


118 


HQ 


8 


110 


103 


• 7 


8 


■> 


- I 


Wonrien only 


135 


116 


19 


97 


92 


■5 


38 


24 


14 


Coordinate 


1? 


11 


1 


I? 


10 


2 


0 


i 


1 



SOURCE L'fpartmont of Health. Eduraiion. and Welfare. National Center tor Education Statistics. Education Directory. Higher Education 1974-75, 1975. 
Educatton Ottectory. Cotiages antf Uni\^ersfties 1978-1979. 1979 - ^ 

\ 
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Chart 3.7 

Number of Higher Educntian Institutions and Branche?i by ( ontrol 



Between 1V74 and IM78. the 
decrease m the number oi 
in!kiiiuttons controlled by 
either State or local 
governments ^ as more than 
offset by the mcrcasc m 
thoM! controlled jointly bv 
Slate and local 
governments 



Public 



Federal 



SUte 



State and tocsl 



State related 




Private 
Independent nonprtAt 



Organoed as profit* 
noking 



RHtgiouS 




r" 
0 



— r- 

200 



— r— 

400 



600 



800 



— I 

1.000 



Numbec 



1978 
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NCES 



ERIC 
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Table 3.8 

Namber InstitutkHis of higher education that have closed their doors, bv control and typi 
ofittstitution: I9«0-«1 to 1977-78 



Acidemic year 



ToW \m-i\ to 1968-69 

196041 
196U2 
l%2-«3 
1963^ 
19644S 

1965- «6 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 
1968>«9 

Total 1969-70 10 1977-78 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
1971^72 

1971- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 





Ad instttuttons 






Public institutions 






Private institutions 




Total 


4'ifear 


2 yeaf 


Total 


4 yi'St 


2 year 


total 


4-year 


2 year 


?; 


25 


b2 


14 


0 


14 


63 


29 


IB 


8 


! 


1 


I 


0 


1 

1 


/ 


1 


c 
0 


2 
0 


I 


i 


0 


0 


0 


2 


I 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


1 


5 


8 


1 


7 


4 


0 


4 


4 


1 


3 


8 


2 


6 


4 


0 


4 


4 


2 


2 


9 


? 


7 


3 


0 


3 


6 


? 


4 


14 




8 


0 


0 


0 


14 


6 


8 


21 


11 


IQ 


1 


0 


1 • 


?0 


11 


9 


144 


?6 


68 


22 


1 


21 


12? 


7S 


47 


18 


8 


10 


3 


0 


3 


15 




7 


32 




21 


9 


0 


9 


23 


9 


14 


12 


j 




3 


0 


3 


9 


3 


6 


19 


\2 


f 


■J 


0 


2 


17 


1? 


S 


18 


il 




0 


0 


0 


IB 


If 


7 


17 
8 


13 


4 


3 


0 


3 


14 


13 


1 


6 


2 


•> 


I 


1 


6 


b 


1 


8 


b 


3 


0 


0 


0 


8 


5 


3 


12 


9 




0 


0 


0 


1? 


9 


3 



SOURCE U S Owrtmeni ot Heatn> Educaion end Welfare National Center tor EcJucanon Statistics Chgest ot education Statistics 1980 
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Chart 3.8 

Number of Institutions of Higher Kducation That Have dosed 1 heir Doors 



In the 1970's, nearly twice 
as many institutions of 
higher education closed than 
in the previous decade. 
While most of the closings 
in the 1%0*$ v/twc private 2- 
year institutions, most of 
the I970\ closings were 
private 4-ycar institutions. 



Number 
80 

75 _ 
70 _ 
65 _ 
60 _ 
55 _ 
50 « 
45 _ 
40 

35 _ 
30 _ 
?5 _ 
20 _ 
15 _ 
10 _ 

5 ^ 

0 ^ 



4-year institutions 



2-year institutions 




1960-61 
to 

1968-69 



1969-70 
to 

19/7-78 



1960-61 
to 

1968 69 



1969-70 
to 

1977-78 



Private 



Public 



NCES 



ERIC 



13 



5 
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TaMe 3.9 

Living arrangements of college students 14 to 34 years old. by marital status: 
19S8, 1966, 1971, and 1976 



Item 


1958 


196b 


19?1 


1976 






Petcentage disttibution' 




All students 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


Maintaining own household . 


26 3 


24 4 


30 8 


33 3 


In housetiold of parents or other relative 


34 4 


34 0 


33 7 


32 4 


In college housmg 


29 5 


29 4 


23 3 


214 


Other- 


98 


12 2 


12 2 


129 


Married, spouse present 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Maintaining own household 


91 9 


94 5 


94 4 


94 9 


Other 


?9 


57 


57 


51 


Other marital status 14 to ?l years old 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


Maintaining own household 


18 


1.8 


38 


5.2 


In household ot parents or other relative 


m 


445 


46.0 


44.S 


In college housing 


45 3 


41 1 


3S.8 


36.4 


Other 


124 


12.8 


12.3 


13.8 


Ottier marital status ?? to 34 yeaii old 


100 0 


100 0 


100 n 


100>, 


Maintaining own household 


1B5 


258 


297 


37.8 


In household of parents oi othei lelative 


528 


30.S 


34.8 


32.4 


In college hb.>sing 


159 


175 


103 


6.9 


Other 


129 


261 


25.2 


22.9 



* basQC on repcfted cases Cases of unreported housing represent 3 1 percent ot enroHment 
,n 1976. 4 4 petceni m 19^1 2 3 percent m 1966 arxl 0 percenl m 1958 
^ lnclu<l€»s lfvtr>g m housel^otds of non- relatives 

SOURCE U S Department ot Commerce Bureau of the Census. Uvtng Arrangemvnts of 
Coflege Stuaents October ?976. Senes P-20 f^o 348 1979 



Chart 3.9 

Living Arrangements of Unmarried College Students 14 to 34 Years Old 



SiudentK Here lcs\ hkcl\ to 
live in college housing in 

than in N5H 
i^nmarncd students 
maintaining their imn 
households increased durini: 
t:^ same period 



14 to 21 Yam Old 22 to 34 Yoart OM 

Masntaining own household 





In household of parents or other relatives 




In college housing 



1 






f 1 1 i r 

60 50 40 30 20 
Pwcent 



"T" 
10 



I 1 1 1 1 I I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Percent 



H 1958 



1966 



1971 



1976 



NCES 



ERIC 



119 



137 



I 



t 



' Table 3.10 

lastnKtkmal staff in all Institutions of higher education, by professional rank and 
cmptoymcnt status: Fall 1970 to fall 1988 



Instnictot or above Juom instructor Estimated 













— — ^ 






total 








Full- 


Part- 




Full- 


Part- 


lull-time 


Year 


Total 


Total 


time 


time 


. Total 


time 


time 


equivalefl' 










(In thousands) 








1970 


in 


474 


369 


i04 


101 


14 


87 


451 


1971' 


S90 


492 


379 


113 


97 


10 


88 


4$8 


1972 


sn 


500 


380 


120 


90 


6 


84 


4SiS 


1973? 




527 


389 


138 


107 


13 


94 


481 


1971^ 

1 ^ ... 




567 


406 


161 


128 


17 


111 


SIS 


197S^ 


781 


628 


440 


188 


153 


22 


131 


S74 


1976 


793 


633 


434 


199 


)60 


28 


132 


584 




812 


650 


447 


203 


162 


29 


134 


599 


1978' 


889 


647 


445 


202 


162 


29 


1J4 


597 










Protection 








1979 


822 


659 


451 


207 


'.63 


29 


134 


805 


1980 


82S 


663 


453 


209 


163 


29 


134 


608 


1981 


828 


665 


454 


211 


163 


29 


134 


689 


1982 


824 


662 


452 


210 


162 


29 


133 


SOS 


1983 


816 


656 


447 


209 


160 


28 


132 


800 


1984 


803 


646 


440 


206 


157 


28 


129 


590 


1985 


789 


635 


43? 


203 


154 


2? 


W 


580 


1986 


775 


624 


424 


200 


151 


27 


124 


589 


1987 


7SS 


616 


419 


198 


148 


26 


12? 


581 


1988 

• 


759 


61? 


416 


197 


147 


26 


1?) 


557 


' Estimated by calculating ono-third ot number of pdri>!in>e 


Stan and addinq to the number o< full-time sian 



' Estimated 

SOURCE U S Department of Healt^. Eaucat^n and Wi^faro Natwnai Center lor Education StaiiStca. ProfBCPons 
of Education Statistics to 19BB-89. 1980 
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Chart 3.10 

Instructional Staff In Institutions of Higher Education 



The increase!^ ihai tKcurred 
m the number of parMimc 
instrucuonal staff in 
institutions of higher 
education proportionul to 
full-time staff between 1*^70 
and 1978, had the effect of 
widening the gap bet^^en 
total and full-time- 
equivalent staff 
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800 
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Table 3J1 

Number of fhill^tiine Instructional faculty', number tenured, and percent tenured tn institutions of 
higher education, by sex of faculty member: Academic year ending 1979 



Total faculty 



Tenured faculty 



Type and control ot institution 



Number 



Percent 



Male 



FeT.ale 



Numtier 



Percent 



Male 



female 



Public and private* 



All institutioos 


330.424 


74 3 


25 7 


218.838 


81 1 , 


18 9 


Universities 


123142 


818 


18 2 


74.14C 


88 9 


11 1 


Other 4- year institutions 


.179779 


74 0 


260 


99.977 


806 


194 


2-yeir institutions 


87 503 


64 5 


35.5 


44.721 


69 2 


'308 


Putilic 










t 




Ml institutions ^ 


285 ^80 


74.1 


25.9 


169698 


IQ.3 


19.7 


Universities 


90.233 


82.0. 


ts.o 


56.441 


18.9 


ll.l 


Other 4-Kear institutions 


112029 


744 


25.S 


69.298 


10.4 


19.8 


2-year institutions 


83.101 


65.1 


34.9 


43,869 


G9.7 


30.7 


Private 






t 








Mi institutions 


105.061 


" 75 0 


25.0 


49.230 


83.8 


16.2 


Universities 


32.909 


812 


lie 


17,699 


19.0 


11.0 


Other 4<yesr institutions 


67.750 


73.4 


26.6 


30.679 


81.3 


18)' 


2-)iear tnstitutlbns 


4.402 


542 


458 


852 


66.1 




r • " 















' Excludes stiictents who assist in mstnicteon. faculty tn religious orders if th9tr satanes are not detemttned and paki 
tsy the same common pnnciptos as choso wnch apply to tay faculty, faculty t dmcai meiJicine. adrmrustrativa 
ofticars evan thougn they n^y devote part of their time to classroom instruction, faculty in the ROTC program If their 
salanes are oeterminod on a different basis than civilian faculty, and faculty on contracts ottier than 9-10 or 11-12 
month duration 



SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education arn) Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished 
tabulations 
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Chart 3.11 

Distribution of Total and Tenured Instructional Faculty in Higher Education 



Although females 
represented approximately 
one-quarter of full-time 
instructional faculty in both 
public and private 
institutions of higher 
education, their 
representation among 
tenured faculty was fewer 
than 1 in 5 
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Table 3.12 

Levels and indexes faculty salaries In current and coiistant (1967-4W) prices and the Consumer Price 
Index: 19fi7^ to S97»~79 



\ 



\ 





Sslanes in cunent pnces 




Salaries in 1967-68 pnces 


Consumer 
Pnce 
Initex 






Average 
salaiy 


Index 


Average 
salaiy 


Indei 




1967-68 


. -$11,033 


1QQ.0 


$11,033 


10S.0 


HOO 




1S68-69 . . 


11.760 


108.8 


11.221 


101.6 


104.1 


- 


1969L-70 


12.637 


114.5 


11.293 


. 102.4 


111.1 




1970-71 


13,284 


120.4 


11.373 


109.1 


116.1 




1971-72 .. 


13.823 


I2S.3 


11.424 


103i 


121.0 




1972-73 


14,552 


131.9 


11,568 


104.1 


12SJ 




I97Jm/4 


15.459 


140.1 


11,276 


lOIJt 


137.1 






16.403 


141.7 


10.770 


97.6 


1S2.3 




^975-76 


. . . 17.450 


1M.2 


10.699 


97.0 


163.1 




1976-77 


17.930 


I62.S 


10.394 


94.2 


172.5 




1977-78 


18.897 


171.3 


10 265 


93.0 


164.1 




1978-79 


20 120 


112.4 


9.990 


90.5 


291.4 





SOURCE American Assoctatton of Untvdfsity Prote$$OfS. Aca00m9: BuMtn of the AAUP, "An Era 
of Continuing Dedine^/nnual Report onttio Economc Statusoftho Profusion. 1978-79* . Saptambar 
1979 



Chart 3.12 

Faculty Salary Indexes and the Consumer Price Index 



Until I97.V74. faculty 
salanes kept pace with 
inflation, but then began to 
decline. In terms of l%7-l»8 
prices, average &alahe& in 
1978-7^ were almost 10 
percent less than in 1%7- 
M 




1969 



1971 



1973 197S 

Ac^iemic year ending 



1977 



■ Consumer Price Index 

M M w Faculty salaries m current prices 

— • — • — Faculty salaries m 1967 68 prices 




TaUe3J3 

Sdected data mi c<4lcge and university libraries: 
1977 



Aggregate United States, Fsll 1975, 1976, 



Item 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Number ot libraries 
Public . 
Pnvate 



2,980 
1.437 
1.543 



2.987 
1.417 
1.540 



3.058 
I.46I 
1.597 



Total operating expenditures (m niillions) 
Percsfltage distnbutNm. 

Total 

Salaries, wages, fnnge benefits 
Books and other library materials 

Binding and rebinding 

Ml otber expenditures . 



$1.091 8 11.180 1 $1.2596 



1000 
599 

aoo 

20 
80 



1000 
606 
30 3 
19 
72 



1000 
609 
29 7 
18 
77 



Mumber of full-time equivalent (FTE) library staff 
Mministratofs and librarians 
Otiier professionals 
Non-piofBssiorals 



56.836 
20.353 
3.177 
33.306 



56.852 
19.976 
3.128 
33.748 



57,087 
20.576 
2.732 
33.779 



Ratios of library and institutional v -mi. 

Library expenditures as a perceii. .Uucation and general eipenditures 
. Library expenditures per FTE student 

FTE libraiy staff per \.m FTE st a-nts 



39 
$138 44 
73 



38 
$137 70 
66 



38 
$14983 
68 



Number and average salaries of full-time staff 1977 
Number Salanes 



Staff level 


Men 


Womert 


Men 




Administrators 


2.793 


2.K» 


$21,111 


118.133 


libranans 


4.880 


10.2IS 


18.341 


14.S12 


Other professionals 


1.140 


I.S92 


14.8M 


10.T1S 


Non-piQfessionals 


5.732 


28,047 


9.14i 


8137 



1 



SOURCE U S Dopwtment of Health. Education, and Weltare. National Canter for Education Statistics. Ubrary 
SMstics of Colleges 9nd Umv9rsitt9s, 1977 Insttmonai Osta, iddO 
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Number and AveraRC Salary of l ibrary Staff in ( olleRes and Universities 




While female staff of college 
and univcisity libraries 
outnumbered males by 
nearly 3 to K their salaries 
were lower at everv 
position. 



Number 



Administrators 



Librarians 




Other 
professionals 



Women 



Men 



Women 



Men 



Women 



Men 




1 1 

10 12 



I S $lo $15 iRjis 



Number, m thousands 



Average salary, 
m thousands 



NCES 



ERIC 



127 



I 



Table 3.14 

Number of earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education and percent earned by 
females, by degree level, ii^ith projections: Academic year ending 1970 to 1989 



Fifsl protessional 

Bschelor's degrees degrees Master s degrees Ooctor's degrees 



Acidftinic iiBAr 




Percent 




Percent 




r ri vciii 






ending 


Number 


female 


Number 


female 


Number 


female 


NuTiber 


female 


1970 


792.898 


431 


34.978 


52 


208.291 


39 7 




29,866 


13 3 


1971 


139.738 


43 4 


37.948 


63 


238.939 


401 


32.107 


143 


1972 


U7.273 


436 


43.411 


62 


291.633 


406 


33.363 


158 


1973 


822.382 


438 


90.010 


7! 


263.371 


413 


34.777 


178 


1974 


94S.778 


44? 


93.816 


98 


277,033 


430 


33.816 


191 


1975 


922.833 


45 3 


99.918 


124 


292 490 


44 8 


34.683 


213 


1976 


I2S.746 


45 5 


62.849 


156 


311,771 


464 


34.064 


22 9 


1977 


919.i4i 


461 


63.399 


173 


317.164 


47 1 


33.232 


24 3 


1978 


121.294 


47 1 


68.981 


21 5 


311,620 


483 


32.131 


264 
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1980 
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47 3 
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1983 
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4/ ..- 


73.340 
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311.840 
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1987 


190.800 


47 8 


73.780 


27 6 
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1988 


888.800 


486 


74.2ia> 
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301.040 


50 7 


28.630 
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1989 


891.000 


48 6 


74.970 
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299.410 


50 5 


27.890 


289 



SOURCE U o Dopwifnent of Heatth. Education, and Welfaro. Nat»onal Center for Education Statistics Ptofecttons of Education Sfattsdcs to 1988-89. 1960 
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Chart 3.14 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Institolions of Higher hducation 



The number of bachelor's 
and doctor s degrees 
conferred showed decreases 
during the 1970 while 
master*s degrees decreased 
for the first time in T * 
First-professional degrees 
amtinued to increase in 
large part because of the 
growth in degrees awarded 
to women 
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A WPP 

IXsSribotioo of bacbdor's dcgrm, by fktd of study, with projections: Selected years, 1970 to 198S 
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Chart 3.15 

P<frcent of Buchclor's DeRreefi Earned by ^rea of Sludy 





The dwtnbuuon of 
bachelor s degrees by area 
of study shifted away from 
social saences, humanities, 
and edacatton between 1970 
and 1978. Incteases during 
that period in the 
proportions of degrees 
earned in health and life 
scieims and businett and 
imnagemcnt are expected 
to continue 
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Table 3.16 

Sdtolastk Aptitude T^t (SAT) scores and intendMl areas of study of college-bound seniors: 1979 

■ \ 
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SAT 
math 



Intended area of study 


Total 
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mean 


mear 




(Percent indicating intended area) 
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SOURCE AdrmsMns Ttettng Program ot the College Board. National f^eport. Cotiege-Bouna S^ntor^. 1979 
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Chart 

SAT Scorei by Intended Area of Study 



Highest mean SA I Ht^rcN 
(in (>(Mh and 
mathematical tcMv m 
were attamcd by collcj!0- 
Uiundl seniors who rcporlcd 
their intentions to study 
physical sciences and related 
areas 
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Table 3.17 

Indicators of emptoyment status for 1976-77 bachelor's degree recipients in February, 1978 



Percent ot bachelor s recipients 



Maiorfiekl 



Ml Iwcliekif's recipients 
Pretessions 
Alts and sciences 
Ottiet 



Total 
bachelors 
recipients 



927,200 
416.000 
419.800 
91.400 



t -bor force 
participa- 
tion rate 



87 
94 
81 

89 



Unemploy 
ment rate' 



59 
39 
79 
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full-time 



SI 
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full-time 
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- 20 




Social sciences 
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81 


78 


60 


18 


25 




Humanities 
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87 


95 


60 


17 


23 
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84.800 


89 


75 


07 


31 


21 




Communication 
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98 


10 0 


75 


33 
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Other 
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85 


62 


63 


30 
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* Un«mp<oy«d pmoos ara thGt# wtx). during the survey week. h«d rto emptoymem and had angaoed m to^ saaking acttvttiat wtthin the past 4 waaka 

' Undaran«»toyad graduaM ara thoaa not wotlciiig m tachnicai. manaoanal. or adnmnistrattva type of foba and who reported that, in the:r opinion, thetr |ot>a 

did not mqu^ a o o n aga dayae 

' li^udaa thoae wtio have not finished aM requirements tor facing certiftcatton or were prevtouaiy qualified to teach 
NOTE: Oalatte fnay not add to totato t)ecause of rounding 

SOURCE: U £ Oapartmant of Health. Education, and Welfare National Centef for Education Statistics. Recenr Cofi&g^ Graauat9 Survey 1978 ptatiminary 
tabulaliona 
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I976-T7 BachHor's Degree Recipients Employed Full Time in February 1978 



Bachelor^ recipients of 
l97fr-77 with degrees in the 
professions were more likely 
to be employed full time 
and in a field closely related 
to their college major in 
1978 than were those with 
arts and sciences degrees or 
other degrpes. 
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Tftblt 3J8 

Occiipatioiis of employed college graduates, by sex and race: March 1968 and March 1978 



All persons W/bite Black and other 



Sa and occupatK^n 1968 1978 1968 1978 1%8 1978 



IVten 



Number employed (in thousands) 
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35 
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60 
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131 
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20 
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5675 
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lOuO 
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973 


93 7 


97.2 
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95.0 
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74.0 
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71.6 
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tts 


20.0 


11.6 


20.0 


12.9 


20.3 
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30 
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2.8 


60 


5.0 


7.9 
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12 


1 9 


1 1 


19 


2 1 


19 
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18 


43 


1 7 


4 1 


29 


60 



NOTF Details may not add to totals tMcause of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of l^bor. Bureau of Lat>or Stat stics. Educational Attainment of WofKers. 197S to 1978 . 
Monthty Labor Revtew. February. 1979 
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Chiurt XU 

Occapatiims of Employed College Graduates by Sex and Race 



College graduates were less 
likely to he employed in 
white collar iobs in 1^78 
than they were a decade 
earlier. Of those employed 
in white collar joIk in 197K. 
more were employed in 
sales or clerical jobs than in 
l%8. 
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Table 3.19 

Median Income (Current dollars) of year-round lull-time workers, 25 years old and over, by sex and 
cdttcatkmall attainment: 1969 and 197S 



4- 



Year and 
sex 



Elementa(v 



less than 

8 vt -'s 



B veats 



High school 



1 Iq3 
yeats 



4 yeais 



lto3 
veais 



College 



i years 



5 or more 
years 



Mates 
1969 
1978 



$ 5769 
10 74; 



$ 7.147 
12.6% 



$ 7 958 
14199 



Median income 

$ 9,100 
16396 



$10,311 
17.411 



$12,960 
20941 



$13,788 
23.578 



Females 
1%9 
1978 



$ 3.603 
6 648 



\ 3.9n 

7.489 



$ 4.427 
7.996 



$ 5.280 
9.769 



$ 6.b7 
10.634 



$ 7 396 
12.347 



$ 9.262 
15.310 



Males 

1%9 
1978 



63.4 
63.9 



Median income as a percent of higti school graduates' median income 



78.5 
79.1 



87.5 
86.6 



166.0 



M3.3 
166.2 



142.4 
1277 



1S1.S 
143.8 



females 
1969 
1978 



682 
611 



752 
76.7 



838 
81.9 



1162 
108d 



140.1 
126.4 



Females median income as a percent of males median income 



175.4 
1S6 7 



1969 
1978 



62 5 

63 5 



556 
590 



556 
56 3 



58 0 
596 



59 5 
61 1 



571 

590 



67 2 
64 9 



SOURCE U S Department o* Commerce Bureau ol the Census. Consumer Income. Series P-20. No 1.?0, 1979 
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Chart 3.19 ^ ^ , 

Median Income as a Percent of High School (;raduates' Median Income by Educational Attainment 



The income gap between 
workers at the Umcw and 
highest educational 
attainment levels narrcwcd 
slightly over the past 
decade, primarily hccauvc ol 
a closing of the gap between 
high school graduates and 
those with more cducatii>i) 
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The Condition of Education 
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Chapter 4 



H^her Education Finance 



in the lM8(rs, higher education is expected to 
undergo changes that may seriously affect its finan- 
cial character and possibly threaten the economic 
viability of some institutions. Throughout the I97(rs, 
concern was expressed over the consequences ot fall- 
ing enrollment. Now, at the beginning of the IMStrs, 
projected enrollment declines are joined by double- 
digit inflation in an unprecedented combination that 
may produce an extended period of k)wer revenues 
and higher expenditure^ This is a particularly un- 
settling specter for an enterprise that just recently 
completed the greatest period of growth and expan- 
sion in its history. The* impact of these demograplnc 
and economic forces will vary among higher edu- 
cation institutions. Some will adapt with only minor 
alterations, while others may suffer irreparable dam- 
age, but no sector of higher education will he un- 
affected. 

The impact of these changes on the financinf! of 
higher education is discussed in this chapter. Public 
and private institutions will encount«^different kinds 
of problems arising from the enrollment dec lines aful* 
economic conditions of the IMKO's; these will bc'ex- 
amined separately. An analysis of historical revenue 
and expenditure patterns and a discussion of possible 
future trends will be presented in individual sections. 
The effect of the changing rinancial condition of 
higher education on students and faculty will also be 
explored. 




Expenditdres 

Between 1%9 and 1978, current expenditures at pub- 
lic institutions more than tripled: at private schools 
they more than doubled {entry 4. 1 ). When adjusted 
for inflation, expenditures of public institutions grew 
from $27.1 billion in I9b9 to $.\1.6 billion in 197K, 
as expressed in constant 1978--79 dollars. Private in- 
stitutions spent $13,6 billion in l%9 compared with 
$16.7 billion at the end of the peri^i^^ A closer ex- 
amination of current expenditures by fum^on shows 
that outlays for student educ^Kion increased between 
1975 and 1978 in both the public and private sector 
(entry 4.2). Operation and maintenance, a compo- 
nent of this category, increased 13 percent in con- 
stant 1978^79 dollars— from $3.7 billion in 1975 to 
$4.2 billion in 1978. Public and private universities 
educed the proportion of total expenditures for re- 
search support, as did public 4-year institutions. This 
change was due primarily to the leveling-off of Fed- 
eral support to colleges and universities for research 
and development, as was discussed in chapter 1. 
Generally, the proportion of expenditures for other 
categories remained unchanged. 

Since 1973. the cost of utilities has skyrocketed Jed 
by increases for heating oil and natural gas (cnlry 
4.3). As measured by the Fiigher Education Price 
Index, natural gas prices increased four-fold between 
1971 and 1978. Fieating oil prices rose to more than 
three times the 1971 level and commercial power 
doubled during the same period. The comp<>site 
utalities index, designed to reflect a representative 
mix of an institution s energy needs, more than dou- 
bled during xltc K-year period. Conservation strate- 
gies employed in higher education followed three 
approaches: (fuuk fix efforts involved adjusting ex- 
isting heating and lighting levels to achieve imme- 
diate reductions; refittmu required detailed engi- 
mering analysis of energy usage, f(»llowed by 
funii ♦n ation or automation of existing systems to 
prodi: c gr ler efficiency; and .vv.v/£VM conversion 
involved changing an existing heating cooling plant 
to an alternative fuel source and generally required 
expensive capital inveslnieni. C hanges in the aca- 
demic calendar were also ctmsideted to conserve 
energy and reduce costs 
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Labor costs account for 'nore than 80 percen t of total 
college and,. university expenditures. Two factors 
limit the amount of flexibility fiscal officers have in 
this area. First. 62 percent of all full-time faculty 
members hold tenured positions. During the rapid 
growth of the 1960's and the 1970's. instructional 
staffe were greatly expanded; tenured positions grew 
at a corresponding rate. Currently, in order to reduce 
the number of tenured faculty, an institution is re- 
quired, in each case, to demonstrate substantial need 
and to give one year's notice of termination. Second, 
inflation doubled the cost of living in the past 10 
years and continuously raises the costs of supporting 
faculty salaries. Although faculty pay has not kept 
pace with inflation (as discussed in the previous chap- 
ter) it has increased in current dollars, contributing 
strongly 'to overall expenditure growth. 

Faculty salaries are the major component of the 
broader category of instructional expenditures. Be- 
' tween 197S and 1978, expenditures per-student for 
instruction at public institutions increased in 41 
States when expressed in 1978-79 constant dollars 
(entry 4.4). Eight States recorded lower expendi- 
tures per student for instruction. 

Despite future enrollment declines, costs may not 
be reduced; in fact, the per-student or unit cost of 
instruction may continue to increase. Unit costs nor- 
mally decrease by increasing the student-faculty ra- 
tio. With declining enrollments and a large tenured 
faculty this ratio may fall to the extent that total costs 
could actually rise. Unless current expenditures keep 
pace, inflation could raise the cost of instruction to 
the extent that qualiiy will suffer. The lengthy proc- 
ess required to reduce the number of tenured faculty 
makes it difficult to quickly achieve an economically 
efficient student-faculty ratio. For this reason, in- 
creased efficiency may not result from declining en- 
rolment. This paradox of lower enrollment and 
higher costs is expected to trouble higher education 
in the 1980's. 



Revenue 

Expenditure increases have been paid for through 
three important revenue sources: student tuition, 
government aid, and philanthropic contributions. 
Although public and private institutions showed sim- 
ilar expenditure patterns in 1978, they relied on a 
diverse mix of sources for income (entry 4.5). The 
largest sources of revenue for private schools were 
student tuition charges and private support, while 
public colleges and universities received their great- 
est fmanciai support from State governments. Be- 
cause of tlfese differences in sources of support, the 
changing fiscal environment of the 1980's will create 
unique problems for public and private institutions. 

In 1968, private universities received 25 percent of 
their total revenue from tuition receipts. In 1978. 
they depended on tuition for 28 percent of the total, 
a 200 million dollar increase in dependence on this 
source. Future enrollment declines may limit reve- 
nue from this source , vs noted in chapter 3. enroll- 
ment in higher education reached 1 1 .3 million stu- 
dents in 1978, and further increases are projected to 
continue through 1981. This will cap a 30-year trend 
of enrollment increases that were accomodated by 
the ambitions expansion of existing facilities and the 
^'instruction of new institutions. By the end of the 
decade, enrollment could be as low as 9.5 million 
students. These changes in ei.. "'Tient may result in 
under-utilization of the facilities constructed during 
the 1960's and early 1970's. While the costs associ- 
ated with this overcapacity can be reduced by closing 
or converting unused space, fixed costs will have to 
be absorbed. For some institutions, lower enroll- 
ment will not result in lower expenditures; on the* 
contrary, expenditures will continue to increase with 
fewer students contributing tuition payments to cur- 
rent revenue. 
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Higher education in the private sector has tradition- 
ally aliraclcd students by ottering high quahty ed- 
ucation and program diversity. This has been fi- 
nanced substantially through higher tuition than 
found in the public sector. The difference between 
public and private tuition charges for all institutions 
has been approximately $2M lor the past 10 years, 
when adjusted for inflation (entry 4.6). In order to 
attract students in the future, private insiiiutions 
must main? in their reputation tor quality without 
significantly widening the Muition gap." Although 
tuition is the largest source of revenue in the private 
sector, its potential is restricted by competition with 
lower-cost public institutions. This ceiling on tuition 
has stabilized real student charges ov.?r the past dec-^ 
ade. Average charges at private 2-year and 4-year 
institutions have either remained constant or have 
actually dropped since l%8. after adjustment for 
inflation. Average tuition expressed in constant dol- 
lars actuallv fell slightly. It dropped between IWS 
and 1979 from $2,566 to $2,562 at 4-year institutions, 
and from $1,K38 to $1,764 at 2-year schools, (iiven 
the necessity of keeping tuition at a competitive level 
and the trend toward lower enrollments, the per- 
centage of total revenue acquired from this source 
mw diminish in the future. 

One of the goals of public higher education is to 
increase educational oppimunity by reducing finan- 
ciat barriers. This policy helped attract lar^c num- 
bers of students during the 196(Ks and early 1970 %, 
when the proportion of total enrollment in public 
institutions increased from 67 percent in 1965 to 7K 
percent in 1978. Revenue from tuition increased sig- 
nificantly during this period even though average 
student charges decrea,sed slightly. Tuition revenue 
at public institutions accounted for 1 1 percent ot total 
revenue in 1968 and 1 ^ pt rcent of total receipts in 
1978, Tuition revenue was of gri>wing importance in 
many individual State systems (emry 4 7) Becwecn 
1966 and 1978, the proportion ot total revenue .tc- 
quired through tuition increased m 25 State univer- 
sity systems, decreased in 20, and remained un- 
changed in 5. 



The enrollment declines anticipated for the lv8«rs 
could feduce the amount of revenue derived from 
tuition\iJiargcs. For reasons discussed above, do- 
chning enrollment may not translate into a ciure- 
sponding decline in expenditures C urrent revenue 
may decrease at those public institutions that depend 
highly on tuition. Two remedies to this situation 
might be to raise tuition or increase government sup- 
port But either of these alternatives could have ram- 
ifications throughout higher education Increased 
tu:*ion charges would restrict participation it not ac- 
companied by expanded student financial aid In- 
creased government aid to public institutions might 
give them an unfair competitive advantage over pri- 
vate schools, and remove incentives tor the public 
sector to adjust to a more austere fiscal environment. 
It is clear that financial difficulties in the 198(rs may 
present Federal and State government with difficult 
political questions that require a basic reconsidera- 
tion of their commitment to low-cost public higher 
education. 

Government financial support is important to both 
public and private higher education. Direct operat- 
ing subsidies from State governments were rhe larg- 
est single source of revenue for public schools in 1978 
(as shown in entry 4. 10) Private institutions received 
small direct government appropriations but substan- 
tial support came in the form of government grants 
and contracts, most often relating to Federal re- 
search projects. As discussed in chapter 1, govern- 
ment aid for higher education const ructum in 1978 
was less than the $i . 2 billion spent in 1957, and down 
from its peak of $4.6 billion in 1967 The focus ot 
public support is no longer cm expanding capacity to 
meet annual enrollment increases but rather to sup- 
ply fiscal resources lost t<^ inflation and dechning 
enrollment 



An annual comparison of revenue from government 
sources since 1%6 reveals several trends. Stale aid 
increased steadily, rising from $6.5 billion in IV6f> 
to more than $16 billion in 1978, as expressed m 
197H--79 constant dollars (entry 4.8). These increases 
reflect the expansion of higher education during this 
period. As enrollment stabilized and construction 
activity subsided during the I97(rs, the rate of in- 
crease in State expenditures declined. Revenue from 
the Federal Government, which dropped substan- 
tially in 1969 as a result of lower research expendi- 
tures, increased to its 1978 level of just under $7 
billion. Newly announced Federal initiatives to in- 
crease basic research in the future will provide much 
needed support for higher education, especially to 
major research institutions. Local support for higher 
education grew substantially during the late 196() s 
and early '*^70's as; the community aillege system 
was establisiicd. Current revenues from local gov- 
ernments have since leveled off to an annual rate of 
approximately $2 billion. 

One useful measure of government support of higher 
education is Slate and local appropriations per stu- 
dent (entry 4.9). Between 1975 and 1978, 41^tates 
increased their per student appropriation, while a 
decrease occurred m only 7 States. Although these 
data have not been corrected for geographic cost 
differentials, they do portray the increased burden 
of supporting public higher education. Given the 
political climate characterized by California's Prop- 
osition 13. it may be difficult to convince voters that 
future enrollment declines will no? translate into 
smaller appropriations for higher education. 

Anctthcr important source of revenue tor highci ed- 
ucation derives from private sources Prix ate insti- 
tutions received approximately 10 percent of their 
total revenue from private gifts, grants, and contracts 
in 1978 public schools received 5 percent from this 
source. In the past H> years, revenue from private 
gifts, grants, and contracts increased 65 percent at 
public institutions and 16 percent at private schools, 
after adjustment for intlation (entry 4 10). This cat 
egory includes revenue from research contracts with 
private concerns that has increased substantially in 
recent years. 



Private support for higher education includes the 
revenue received friim voluntary giving by individ- 
uals, foundations, alumni, corporations, and reli- 
gious orgaWations (entry 4.11). Total voluntary 
support decreased slightly from $3.4 billion in 1977 
to $3.3 billion in 1978, as expressed in constant 1 >78-- 
79 dollars. Calculated on a per-student basis, vol- 
untary giving has fallen from $377 in 1972, to $289 
in 1978. In 1972 oluntary support amounted to 7,9 
percent of total expenditures; by 1978 this propor- 
tion had fallen to 6.6 percent of total o lilays. 

An examination of the sources of voluntary contri- 
butions to higher education in 1978 shows that mm- 
alumni individuals gave the largest amount. $838 
niillion, followed by alumni with $781 million (entry 
4.12). Religious denominations contributed the 
smallest amount. $173 million, but this was the pri- 
mary source of support for a small number of insti- 
tutions. Foundations and business corporations con- 
tributed $682 million and $556 million, respectively, 
in 1978. A survey conducted in 1977 shows that 
higher education received more than one-quarter of 
total corporate contributions, second only to health 
and welfare causes (entry 4.13). 

Private contributions often go directly into an insti- 
tution's endowment fund. When invested, these 
funds generate dividends and interest income that 
provide revenue for current i>perations The endow- 
ment principal is rarely drawn upon and remains 
intact to provide an independent, long-term source 
of income. Private institutions received 5 times the 
endowment income of public schools in 1978 and 
therefore depended on it to a much greater extent. 
Because of recent economic conditions, endowment 
income has fluctuated (entry 4 14) Hndowment in- 
come at private institutions has decreased since 1975. 
and remained below the 1974 peak level (^1 $S50 
million in constant 1978 7^) dollars 



An important measure vt^ endowment strength is its 
market value. Comparing the market value of en- 
dowment at the beginning and end of a fiscal year 
measures how much it has gained or lost during the 
period. Between 1976 and 1978. the number of in- 
stitutions reporting losses of endowment market 
value nearly doubled (entry 4.15). The largest num- 
ber of schools reporting a loss were private 4-year 
institutions: in 1976. 154 reported losses of endow- 
ment market value and this number incrc^ised to 298 
by 1978, The turbulent market conditions of the past 
few years have adversely affected the long-term po- 
sition of these endowments largely because of their 
generally conservative investment strategies. 

In the past, contributions from private sources have 
provided as much as 15 percent of total higher ed- 
ucation revenue in the form of gifts, ccmtracts. and 
additions to endowments. However, it is a source of 
revenue that is costly and time-consuming to culti- 
vate, and contributions can fluctuate widely because 
of changing political and economic conditions, Al 
the same time, it is also true that private givmg has 
unlimited potential and can provide needed revenue 
to those institutions capable of successfully cam- 
paigning for it. Consequently, despite its inherent 
drawbacks, private philanthropy will continue to be 
a critical income source. In the future, financially 
pressed colleges and universities will probably com- 
pete for private ccmtributions just as energetically 
as they compete for students. 



The sjKcter of large numbers of colleges and uni- 
versities in financial difficulty has spawned a con- 
certed effort to identify those schools having prob- 
Jems. The development of indicators of financial 
heahh will assist this effort and aid the administra- 
tors, planners, and politicians who face decisions 
regarding the future of highef education. One of the 
grei^test roadblocks to developing accurate indica- 
tors is the diversity of accounting procedures and 
financial systems among institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Their great variety makes it difficult to state 
a general definition of financial distress. Some ru- 
dimentary indicators are available from the Higher 
Education General information Survey data col- 
lected by ?he National Center for Education Statis- 
tics. 

One broad indicator of financial health is the balance 
between expenditures and revenues. Since 1976, the 
number of institutions reporting current expendi- 
tures greater than current revenues increased at 
every level of public and private higl:cr education 
except universities (entry M6). These revenue 
shortfalls were most prevalent among public 2-year 
and private 4-year institutions. An analysis of insti- 
tutions reporting negative current fund balances- 
negative balance at the beginning of the year, net 
outflow during the year, and negative balance at 
the end of the year— reveals interesting results when 
applied over the period 1976 id 1979. For three con- 
secuti e years, 24 public institutions and 104 private 
institutions met these three conditions. This repre- 
sents only 2 percent of public schools and 8 percent 
o. nvHtc colleges and universities, yet it is indicative 
of • »t nancia! problems currently existing in higher 
nil 



Financial MA 

In a period of declining enrollment, student financial 
aid is increasingly important for two reasons. First, 
it provides access to higher education to those who 
might not be able to afford it otherwise. Second, it 
provides institutional support by subsidizing tuition 
charges. This is especially important in the private 
sector where tuition is much higher than at public 
institutions. 

By partially r. uaiizing costs, student financial aid 
programs promote competition among public and 
private institutions, thereby maintaining the diver- 
stty of higher education. A basic premise of Federal 



le'vnost aid goes to 
of this policy. 
^ lancial aid ap- 
families (entry 
does the per- 
student and his 



financial aid PtCgCf^!^^ 
those least ableto p{ 
the expected fam%j 
plicants is leas^ligf tt^^ 
4.17). As famlty liiebEBe 
centage of college tiostt^ 
or her family. / 4 

The four major Fidera^L^tiiap financial aid pro- 
grams are: Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
(BEOG), College Work StudjN^CWS), National 
Direct Student Loan (NDSL), and Supplemental 
Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG). Since its 
inception in 1972, the BEOG program has g! 
rapidly and by 1979 had the largest number of re- 
cipients, 270,000, and the greatest appropriation. 
$2.4 billion, of the four programs (entry 4.18). The 
SEOG and NDSL programs had stable participation 
and appropriation levels between 1973 and IV7H, 



Student loans extend financial assistance initiatives 
to include students from higher income families by 
providing low-interest loans with liberal repayment 
terms. The NDSL program has been plagued by high 
defauh rates and ineffective collection efforts. In the 
first such effort, the U.S. Office of Education re- 
ported a default rate on NDSL obligations of be- 
tween 14 percent at private universities and 34 per- 
cent at public 2-year institutions in 1978 (entry 4, 19). 
A total of over $700 million was in default, with 
almost $300 million of this from students at public 
universities. 

Student loans are also available through State agen- 
cies and commercial lenders making loans insured 
by the Federal government or directly by the Federal 
government through the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program. In 1977-78, 29 States had student loan au- 
thorities providing between 29 and 93 percent of the 
average t' *^l amount borrowed by a student in his 
or her SlctC (entry 4.20). There appears to be no 
significant correlation between the size of average 
student loans in a State and the percentage provided 
by State lending agencies. Some States with rela- 
tively high average student loans have no such 
agency, while States with low average loans, such as 
Alaska, do have State guarantee agencies. As a re- 
sult of 1976 legislation. Stale guarantee agencies 
have been growing in number and now lotal 42 
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Table 4.1 

Total current funds expenditures, by control of institution: Aggregate United States, 
1969 to 1978 



Fiscal /ear 

Control jjgg ,5^Q ,97, ,972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



(Amount 1.1 thuusands) 

Public 

Current dollars $11,512,831 $13349.667 $15,112,477 $16608.073 J18 34844? $20494 126 $23683 557 $26.367 592 $28.831. 177 $30 7?5 119 
Constint 1978-79 

dollan 22.1:1.812 24.224.308 28.078.090 27.862.482 29.374.021 30.116.118 31.338.083 32.579.797 31.549.957 33.822.4S8 
Private 

Current dollars 7065941 7812.010 8.402.748 9 110.461 9.793.99C 10442 244 11 617 384 12 783 392 14.043.273 15245.671 

Constant 1978-79 

dollars 13.581.4*5 14.175.673 14.489.782 15.174.384 15.679.199 15.344.878 15.373.123 15.795.159 15.367.55* 16.838.338 

SOURCE U S Oepartmenl of Health. Education, and Weilare National Center for Education Statistics. Financial Smstics of institutions of Higher Bducatmn. 
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Clia.t 4.1 

T<rtal Expenditure^i in Higher Education 



Since ll%9 expenditures of 
public insiiluttons have 
increased at a much higher 
rate than expenditu;cs of 
private institutions. 



Constant 19/8-79 
dollars, m billions 




Pubtic 

instivutions . 



Private 
institutions 
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Table 4.2 

AnHNint and percentage dtstributlim of current expenditures of institutions of higher education, 
by function, control, and level of institution: 1975 and 1978 



Public Pnvate 

Ali Othef4 year 2 yeaf Othf 4-)fear 2-year 

Souf^ institutions Universities institutions institutions Universities institutHMis inslitutKms 



Amount, in thousands $35 057 563 $10179.7?9 



Total 100 

Education and general ?3 

Student education' 61 58 

Research' 9 H 

SclK))arships and fellowships' ^ 3 

Public service ^ ^' 3 6 

MandatorY transfers* I * 

Awuliary ei>terprises' 12 '3 

Hospitals and independent operations^ 10 9 



Amount, m t^ous^nds W5 970 790 $1? 921 155 



Total 100 100 

Education and genera! 79 78 

Student education* 62 54 

Research' 8 14 

Scholarships and fellowships* 4 3 

Public service 3 S 

Mandatory ttansfcrs* I 1 

Auxiliary enterprises^ 11 13 

Hospitals and independent operations' 1 1 10 



fiscal year 1975 
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Fiscal year 1978 
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$5,712,041 * 


J7.175.143 


$7,710,330 


$360,198 


Percentage distribution 
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' IndiNtes instruction acadomtc support, hbranes institutional support student services, and operation and maintaiwce of the plant 

* iflductos alt sported research and other separately txid^ted research with the eMcepnon of federally furxled research and devetopnr»nt oenteri which 
are iociuded under 'indepondent operations ^ ^ , ^^t^ 
» Moniift given In the form of outn^ht grants and trainee stipends to individuals enrolled m lormai courseworti. either for credit or not Inchidee aid in tne fonn 

of ^uttton 0^ fee remissions 

* Mafvlaiory Iranafen from current funds are ttiose that must l>€ made to tuffiH a binding legal oWtgaton of the institution Inckidee detit service provtaions 
relating to academic buiUings. inchiding amounts set aside for deW retirement and interest, and required provisions for renewal and replaoennents to the extern 
not financed from other sources 

^ Indudaa reeidenoe haDs« food services, oollGge store, and intercollegiate athletics ..a.......^ 

* Indudee eiipendituree for hoepitala and for 'independent operations which are generally timited to expenditures of federally funded research and devwopment 
centers inckidee manda^ transfers from hospitals and independent operations 

^ l.ees than om percent 

NOTE' Details may not add to totals tiecause ot rounding 

SOURCE: U S Departmem of Health. Education, and Wertare. Nalonai Onier lor Education Slaliatics. u^»put>»ished tabulations 
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Chart 4.2 ^ 
Expenditures In Higher Education by Function ^ 



Expenditure patterns vaned 
significantly among 
institutions by control and 
level « but changed only 
slightly over time. 
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TgMe 4.3 

College and university energy an.' utility price indexes: Fiscal year 1971 to 1978 



Utility 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


■ 19?5 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Composite utilities index'* 
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Natural gas 
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Cominercial power 
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224.8 


Residual fuels (healing oil) 


1503 
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158.1 


3236 
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470 0 


487.2 


51S.6 


Water and sewerage 


130.1 
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144.3 


1523 


1644 


1813 


208.9 


224.4 


242.7 



' Composite uwmes »r>dex based on weighted average as follows naturat gas. 20 percent, commercial power. 60 percent, residual fuels, tO percent, water 
and sewerage. 10 percent 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare Nai»onai Institute for Education. Higher Education Paces ana Pnce maoMBS, IQTBsupptwnent 
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TaUe 4.4 

Pt.*^udrat expenditures for instruction' in public institution^ of higher education: 1975 and 1978 



instruction in ttiouunds 
of 197^79 constant dollars 
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apaoMi aaaaion tnatructttf^. cofnmunity matrucboo. praparatory and adutt baac aducation 
SOURCE U S Dapw^nant of HaaRh. Education, and Wattare. National Cantsf tot £ducatiOf> Statistics f^manoa' Statistics ofHtgnet B^tkanon 1975. 1978 faff tnwtimartttn fnsututions 
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Chart 4.4 

Per Sludeni Kxpeiiditures for in^itruction at Public in stitutions 



Per situdcnt expenditures fur 
instruction increased in 41 
States between 1^75 and 
1978 »hcn adju&ud for 
inflation. 
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Table 4.S 

ABMNiot and pertciitage distributioD ok current fimds revenues of InsUtutions of higher education, 
by control and type of Institution and source of fkmds: Fiscal year 1978 



Univer$it{€S Othef 4-year mstttutions 2 year mstituttdDs 
Purpose Amount fercent Amount Percent Amount Percent 



\ 

(Dotlars m ttiousands) 
Public 



Total 


$13,234,510 


100 


$12,402,619 


100 


$5,907,409 


too 


Tuittm and fees . . . . 


1.689.038 


13 


1.579.026 


13 


873.901 


IS 


Federal government . . 


310.623 


2 


481.661 


4 


100.049 


2 


State government . . 


S.40&.602 


41 


5.939.708 


41 


2.627.963 


44 


Local government . 


33.733 


n 


126.540 


1 


1.367.047 


23 


Government grants and 














contracts 


1.948.749 


IS 


1.294.994 


10 


426.569 


7 


Pnvite gifts, grants and 














contracts 


501.758 


4 


247.189 


2 


26.980 . 


«') 


Endowment mcame 


101.527 


1 


24.131 


(') 


3.237 


0 


Saie^ and services 


2.949 799 


22 


2.50 1 424 


20 


368.373 


8 


Othei- sources 


293.670 


2 


208.047 


2 


113.287 


2 



Pnvate 



Total 


$ 7.295.834 


100 


$ 7.820.379 


100 


$373,281 


100 


Tuition and tees 


2.049.248 


28 


3.450.346 


44 


213.712 


57 


Federal government 


98.988 


1 


53.762 


1 


1.549 


(') 


State government . . 


80.102 


1 


104.989 


1 


6.684 


2 


Local government 


21 


(') 


2.749 


{•) 


2.003 


I 


Gevemment grants and 














contracts 


1.480.614 


28 


686.410 


9 


22.082 


8 


Private gifts, grants and 
















667.602 


9 


834.536 


11 


42.303 


11 


Endowment tname . 


384.155 


5 


314.295 


4 


5.039 


I 


Sales and sennce . 


1.817.152 


i» 


1.773.620 


23 


69.121 


If 


Other sources . 


717.951 


40 


599.670 


8 


10.788 


3 



NOTE: Maitt nwy rx>t add to totals because of rounding. 
' Uas than O S paroant. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Healtti. Education and Wettare. National Center for Education Statisfiics. 
Finmta^ Sfatfstfcs of InsUtuttona of Higtmr ft/c/catfon, 1978, 1979. 
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Chart 4.S 

Sources of Revenue for Ins^titutions of Higher Education 



Tuitiiw and fees comprised 
the largest source of 
revenues for pnvate 
institutions, while State ^ 
funding was the largest 
revenue source for public 
institutions. 
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Table 4.6 

Average student chaises,' by control and level of institution: l%jM^9 to 1978-79 



Tuition and tws 



Room and boaid 



Academic 
year 



Public 
Private 



All 

institutions 



Universities 



Other 
4 -year 
institutions 



2 year 

institutions 



\ %1 

2.m 



$ 72S 
3.141 



(Constant 19?a 79 dollars! 



% MO 

2.$6S 



$ 327 
1.138 



All . 
institutions 



11 580 

1803 



Universities 



S166S 
1 989 



OWiei 
4 year 
institutions 



J1503 
1 734 



2 year 
institutions 



Jl 370 
1 768 



1969-70 
PuOliC 
Private 



S86 
?782 



775 
3.2S3 



55$ 
2.8$4 



323 
1.S76 



1 "^l? 
i f-.09 



1657 
POlf^ 



1504 
|7?7 



1 m 

1 740 



197a 71 
Public 
Private 



606 
?906 



S2S 
3.417 



573 
2.76S 



3?3 
1.91% 



1 61'i 

1 m 



1 7?4 
?041 



1508 
i 719 



1 399 
1 715 



1971 7? 
Pulilic 
Private 



626 
3 031 



876 
3.533 



590 
2.8$$ 



370 
1.952 



I (.34 
1 h'il 



1 7S4 

2 069 



1514 
1 711 



1 467 
I 669 



1972 73 

Public 4b? ' 906 728 373 1 683 il /64 ! 609 1 543 

Pnvate 3(!39 3.564 2.955 1.951 1 82S 2 059 I '42 1 684 

1973-74 

Public 644 854 S9«> 403 1 586 1 655 1 533 1 470 

Private 2 923 3.480 2 1.915 1 728 1 972 1 638 1 627 

1974 75- 

Public 57? 793 593 317 1 522 1536 1 469 1 405 

Private 2 801 3.459 2.586 1.809 1701 1934 1 590 1 619 

I97S76- 

Public 535 793 ^-^79 303 K.71 1 648 1 51-' 1449 

Private 2 807 3.560 2.575 1.763 . I 775 ? 025 1 658 1 637 

1976^77' 

Public 554 789 617 320 153 1610 1481 1418 

Private 2.812 3.669 2.556 1.772 1/26 1 991 1 604 1 621 

1977 78 

Public 568 881 637 329 IVii 15/0 1468 1410 

Private 2825 3.670 2.585 1.752 1 '18 1983 15^5 I W 

1978-79 

Public 585 770 614 354 1 4SS ! 516 i411 1331 

Private 2 793 3.643 2.562 1.7M 1684 1961 1501 1 580 



' Weighted by urKlefgraduaia enrollment and baseO on urtdergraduate charges 
' Revised trom previously published data 
* Board is calculated on a 7-<laf basis 

SOURCE I' S Departmeni o' Heaitri. Education and Welfare Nalional CurMer lor Educalion Slalislics ProfBCtions ot Baucatton Statistics to r988-d9 



Chart 4.6 

Averax^ Tuition Chargesi 



When adjusted for inflation 
average tuition charges have 
decreased since 1968-69 at 
private 4-year and 2-ycar 
institutions* while increasing 
in all other institutional 
categories 
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Tabte4.7 

Tntlioo and fees reveaites as a percent <tf total current ftods revenues fai puMk institutions of 
U^ber education* by State and level of Institution: Fiscal years 1966 and 1978 
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Chart 4*7 

Tuition and Fm Revenues a* a Percent of Total Current Fund Revenues in Public Universities 



In 25 States, tuitiuo 
revc.tues comprised a larger 
propimion of total public 
university revenues in l*^7H 
than in l%6 Five States 
showed no change, ^hile in 
20 States tuition revenues 
mttde up a smaller 
proportion of total public 
university revenues in 1^78 
than in 1^ 
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Table 4.8 

CtuTcot funds revenues of institutions of 
1960 to 1978 



ler education, by government source: Aggregate United States, 



Source 



1860 



1964 



Fiscal year 



1966 



1969 



1972 



1975 



1978 



{Dollars in thousands) 



Current (tollars 
Constant (1979) dollars 



$1,098,497 12.304.964 $2.760.9&'» $2,519,860 $3,508,312 $5,029,881 16.154.912 
2.SS2.)S4 S.M9.09S S.92S.911 4.143.171 S.143.444 8.8SS.Sn I.7SS.320 



State 

Cuneitt dollars 
Constant (19791 Ouiiars 



1.709.672 
3.9I7.9I1 



2.765.765 
S.142.417 



6.$73.988 



4.861.383 
9.349.S79 



7.322 427 
t2.198.234 



10.990.739 
14.Mail48 



14.891.062 
1BJISil9 



Local 
Cunent dollars 
Constant '1979) doMais 



188.019 



303.0*" 
S73.042 



318.58G 
U3.7I1 



614.462 
1.1I0.99B 



1.006.364 
1.S78.200 



1.430.220 
1.112.487 



1.751. 165 
1,918.308 



SOUtlCE U S Dspan.-nent ol Health. Educabor and Weifare. National Center (or Education Statistics. Financial Sfatttstics of Inctttunona of mgtm EducaOon. 
TB7fl. 1979 
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Chart 4.8 

Higher Education Revenue by C;overnment Source 



State aid to insiifutioAs of 
higher education increased 
steadily from \^ to l^7K 
Revenues from Feders^l and 
local government sources 
fluctuated, but icmaincd 
relattveiv constant m terms 
of constant dollars 
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Table 4.9 

State and toc^ government appropriations' per full-time-equivalent enr^ment^ 
in public institutions, b> State: Fiscal years 1975 and 1978 ^ 
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^ Stat9 mnA (ocal govftrnmeni apf>r'jf)r)atK>ns reportM Dy tnsmuli^Kts as curroni fund revftn^^s 
^ Full tinM eQLuvfti#nt onrollnwrti mdtxtM p«ii tima trvrollmftftt proraiea to M) ttm« status 

SOURCE U S CMpftftmant of H#attti. Education, and Wt^aro Natonai Cantar tor Education Statistics 
ftnBnct^ SWSOcs of Instfuiions of HtQh^r Bducmtofi 1975. 1979. f^ti ^nroHm^ntm Higher EduCBiOfi. W4. 
1977 
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State and Local rjovernment Appropriations Per Full-Tlme Equivalent Student Enrollment 



Slate and local government 
appropriations to public 
higher education, calculated 
on a per student basis, 
increased in 41 Slates and 
decreased in 7 States 
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Table 4 JO 

Current revenue from private gifts, grants and contracts by control of institution: 
Aggregate Ignited States, l%9 to I97K 



Connor' 1969 ^ 19/0 I'^M 1'^?? l^H W^i ' 1977 1978 

Public 

Current dollars 126/ '^8 S31/?j? 13^949;' 1193H6') $449 939 $501 777 $558 b4? $61796? $684,409 $775.9?7 
Constant 1 9 7a 79 

man 5l3JbO S75.I49 620.339 6S6.022 720,307 740.300 739.063 763iSi 799.347 849.097 

Private 

Current dollars 765 223 SMhOO Hf^fi ?07 964 0?^ 10I0?32 1081615 I 188 988 1 301 785 14??. 754 1 554.441 
Constant I97B 79 

dollars 1 3,635 1.478,173 1.499.041 1.605.582 1.617.280 1.589.433 1.573.269 1.607.8M 1.K1.492 1,701,025 

SOURCE U S Deoaftment of Health Education and WeMare. National Center for Education Statistics fmancml Statistics of tnstttutions of Htgher E0uc9tfOO, 
1969-78 
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Chart 4.10 ^ 

Revenue from Private Gifts, Grants, and Contract 



Revenue from private gifts, 
grants, and contracts 
increased 65 percent at 
public institutions and 16 
percent at private schools 
between 1969 and 1978. 
after adjustment 'or 
inflation. * 
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Voluntary support to higher educatior in iri^d nith current expenditures: Fiscal year 1972 to 1978 



year 



Enrollment 
(tn millions) 



Total higher 
education 

expenditures 

m constant 
1978< 79 
dollars 

(in millions) 



Total voluntary support / 
to higher education | 

Constant Percent 

Cuffeni . 1978- 79 of total 

dollars dollars expendi 

(in millions) (in millions) tures 



Constant i97S^ 79 dollars 



Per 
student 
expenditures 



Per 
student 

voiuntanr 
support 



197? 


90 
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$?0?0 


S3 400 
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SOURCE CoufKil for Financial Atd to Education V^o^unfa^y Support of Education. 1977-78 1978 and U S 
Dttpartment of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Finanaat Statistics 
of Insmutfons of Highar Education, fall Enrotimant tn Higher Education^ venous ^ears 
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Ciiart 4.11 

Voluntary Support and Higher Education Expenditures 



Ai enraSlmftiit increased 
between 1972 and 1978. 
both per student 
eipeiiditures and per 
student voluntary support 
decreased, when adjusted 
for inflation. 
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Table 4.12 

Estimated voluntary support to higher education* by source and purpose: Fis^^^l year I97S to 1978 



1977 1978 



Constant Constant Constant Constant 

Current I97a 79 Percentage Current 197a /9 Percentage Current 197a ?: ercentage Current 1978-79 Perccnlage 
Item doliais dollars flistiibulion dollars dollars distribution dollars "'^"..^ Jistributian dollars doHars distribution 



(Dollars m millions) 



Total votuntarv sopoort 


%2 IbO 


$2 858 


100 Q 


$2 410 


$2 977 
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SOURCE CounciJ fir Financial Atd to Education Vofuntafy Support of EOucaPon 1977 -7B 

i 




1975 



1976 



O n 



\ 

r 



IS,- 



I 

I 



Chart 4.12 

Sources of Voluntary Support 



Individual and corf >rate 
contributions showed the 
steadiest increase between 
W75 and 1978 




Table 4.13 

Beoeflciiiries of corporate philanthropy, by irdustrial sector: 1977 



Industriil sector 



Number ot 
in survey 



Total amount 
in thousands 



Health 
and 

lotai welfare 



Perrentaf^e distribution 



Higher Other 
education educatior^ 



Civil and 
other 



Culture 
and art 



I'ercentage distubutron 



Tetat All companies 


m 




too.o 


381 


256 


99 


17.2 


1.9 


Total Manufacturing 


388 


387 10^ 


1000 


33 9 


2S0 


122 


174 


M 


C^emlC8l$ 


4? 


JbS.fel? 


100 0 


32 5 


31 5 


12 7 


155 


77 


Clectncai machinery 


44 


59 102 


100 0 


39 4 


32 1 


97 


13 3 


54 


Fal>ricated metals 


38 


10 048 


lOQO 


46 0 


26 2 


3 2 


16 7 


79 


Food, beverage and tobacco 


36 


26 393 


100 0 


3b 0 


29 2 


7 7 


1:3 


98 


Utecbineiy, non-eiectncai 


49 


21015 


100 0 


43 2 


24 5 


116 


154 


51 


Mining 


11 


3.776 


iOOO 


27 3 


34 3 


161 


158 


65 


Paper 


?9 


22 725 


1000 


26 8 


161 


60 


46 9 


42 


Petroleum and gas 


?5 


71 192 


lOUO 


2! / 


30 3 


156 


177 


14 7 


Ptiarmaceulicais 


15 


16 352 


100 0 


?5 J 


3? 8 


16 1 


22 0 


' 3 7 


Pnmar> metals 


18 


24 808 


100 0 


42 0 


308 


85 


84 


10? 


Pnntmg and publislimg 


10 


3 940 


1000 


32 1 


?2 3 


120 


175 


161 


Rubber 


10 


6 274 


100 0 


50 8 


24? 


89 


135 


?7 


Stone, clay and glatis 


18 


8170 


100 0 


4fi0 


?3 3 


88 


129 


89 


Textiles 


?0 


9 739 


1000 


31 9 


18 5 


208 


23? 


55 


Transportation equipment 


?3 


44 959 


100 0 


38 6 


22? 


166 


14 6 


74 


Total Nonmanufacturtng 


384 


168 709 


1000 


47 5 


283 


5.2 


16S 


10.1 


Banking 


10? 


37 394 


\<m 


49 4 


195 


36 


170 


■ 104 


Business sen/ices 


W 


6 209 


100 0 


35 0 


316 


73 


172 


89 


Finance 


17 


3838 


1000 


48 8 


208 


85 


14 8 


71 


insurance 


117 


35 318 


1000 


43 1 


24 7 


68 


170 


8? 


Merchandising 


?6 


33948 


100 0 


55 1 - 


123 


39 


176 


11 1 


Telecommunications 


19 


26171 


100 0 


42 8 


201 


67 


14 6 


158 


Transportation 


12 


5 536 


1000 


43 0 


190 


59 


23 8 


81 


tniities 


74 


2? 295 


1000 


50 3 


222 


49 


161 


64 



NOTE Details may not acid to totals because ot rounding 

SOURCE The Conference Board. Inc . Annual Survey ot Corporate Corytnbutions. 1977. 1979 
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Chart 4J3 

Benellciaiies of Corporate Phllasithropy 



Hcftlth and welfare and 
higher education received 
the grcateit proportion of 
corporate oo»«;ituutions in 
1977. 



< 

V 



Percentage distnbutton 
100 T 



SO 



70- 



60- 



50- 



30- 



20 



10 



Total 

Health 
and welfare 

Higher 
education 




Sit: 



Manutacturing 

Other 
education 

Civic 

and other 



Nonmanufacturing 

Culture 
'and art 



HCES 



ERIC 
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Cumnt revenue from endowment Income, by control of institution: AggrcRate United States, !%9 to 1978 



Contfot 



1969 



Cumm mtn ' 7% 

Constant 1978-79 dollars . iM.iM 



1970 



}e9.438 
12S.i»2 



1971 



$(.';< 469 
119.876 



Fiscal year 



1972 



1973 



1974 



197S 



$66.40& 
1 10.104 



(Amount in thousands) 

$76,987 $89,687 $107 078 
123.248 131.79S 141.83S 



1976 



1977 



1978 



$97,461 $98.S80 $128,796 
120.423 115.122 140.941 



Pnvate 
ZutrvA dollars 
Constant 1978-79 dollars 



414 389 446 654 473 490 494.657 5?4 646 578413 611 427 590.575 666,581 703.490 
798.497 110.498 817.0S4 823.901 839.908 849.978 889.049 729.714 778,433 78S.82I 



SOURCE U S Otpaitnwni o» Educalton. ar«> Welfare. NatKMWi Cei>ter tor Educatran Staiisitcs. Financial Stanstics of Institutions ol Higiw Education, 
I06»r78 



1.9 i 



©•74 

ERIC 



C hart 4M 

Revenue from Kiidowmen! Income 



Private institutions received 
5 times more revenue from 
endowment income than 
public institutions. Revenue 
from this source at private 
institutions peaked in 1974 



ERIC 



Constant 1978-79 
dollars, in billions 




100- 



1969 



Private 
institutions 



1&;2 



1973 197 
Fiscal year 



1976 !977 



Public 
institutions 



NCES 



19 



175 



Table 4.1S 

InaitittttkHis repordng a loss in the market vaiue of endowment by control and level of institution: 
Fiscal years 1976 to fi978 



19?5 



Fiscal year 
1977 



1978 







Average 




Average 




Average 


Cootrol and 


Hmbc^ of 


percentage' 


Number of 


percentage' 


Number of 


percentage' 




institutions 


loss 


institutions 


loss 


institutions 


loss 


Public 














Untmsittes . . 


9 


1 7 


ts 


40 


27 


25 


V'jm 4-i«8r mstrtutions 


IS 


118 


34 


7 


74 


23 


2-year institutions 


23 


?0I 


24 


45 


27 


81 



Pnvate 



Uniwrsitias . . , 


3 


' 17 


13 


42 


11 


I b 


Other l-ysar institutions 


154 


84 


113 


48 


288 


4 1 


2-yBar institutions 


2S 


14 3 


19 


10 


2S 


6? 



' Pe rcflta ge toss ts the percentaoe diffarsnce in ma'km vatue repoitdd at the beginning of Ihe year and the 
maittet value reported at the end of (he year 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepartniem of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Educat«on Statistics unpub- 
liahed tateilatlons 
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Chart 4.15 

Number of InMitutiuns Reporting Loss of Kndimment N'arkct Value 



The greatest numhcr of 
schools reporting a loss of 
endowment market value 
were private 4-year 
institutions 



Number ot 
Institutions 



300 
250 - 

?00- 

isa- 

iOO- 
50- 
0- 

300' 

?50H 

200 - 

IM- 

100- 

50- 

0- 
0 

300-1 
250- 
200 - 
150- 
100- 
50- 
0- 



Pubiic 



Universities 



other 4-year 



2Year 



0 1976 



197? 



Number of 
Institutions 



300 -1 
250- 
200 - 
150- 
100- 
50- 
0- 

300- 
250- 
200- 
150- 

100- 
50- 
0- 

300 -1 

2!:o- 

200 
150 

100-1 

50 

OH 



Private 



Univer&iites 



other 4 Year 




iri-i->ii 



2Yeai 



1978 



b ' 1976 



1977 



1978 



ERIC 



19^ 



NCES 



177 



r 



Table ^ ^ ^ 

Instltuttoiis reportinR current fund expenditures greater than current f -nd revenues, 
>y control and level: Fiscal years 1976 to 1978 



Control and 
(eve! 



Pubhc 
Untver^ities 

Other 4'ye3r institutior^s 
? year instttutions 



1976 



Number of 
instttuttons 

with Average 
shortlair shorllalF 



19 
110 
184 



frscal veat 
1977 



19 
110 

232 



Number of 
institutions 

with Average 
shoftfair shortfall 



1978 



Number of 
tnstitutMins 

with Average 
shortfall' shortfall' 



15 
141 
355 



Private 
Universities 

Other 4-ye8r institutions 
2 year institutions 



15 
482 

80 



4 

7 



16 
4$8 

86 



IS 

662 
117 



1 

10 



' A shortfall exists when total tund expe-xlitures are gre^ier 
* Average shortfall is expressed as a percent of total ci nt 
' Less than 0 5 percent 



.m current *und revenues 
xpenditure 



SOURCE U S Department of Health, Education, and 
unpublished tabulations 



/eiii. National Cente' tor Education Statistics 
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Chart 4J6 

iBillttttions Reporting Current Expenditure Exceeding Current Revenue 



Other 4-yc»r institueions in 
the private sector 
represi.*nted the^greatest 
oiimbcr of schools 
fCportiRg current 
expenditures greater than 
current revenues 
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4'year institutions 

Private. 2 year 
institutions 



Public univorsftfts 
^ Private ur jrsities 
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Table 4.17 

Average college budget anjd sources of support, by institutional budget category and parental income: 1978 



>o urn 



%hm 11/000 



Sl?ifCI U8000 $18001 J:4000 \7^m IJOOOO QOO or mwe 



applicants 











Portent 


















Amount 

^ 






























II 5?9 


1lK}0 




$lb% 


iODO 


$1 


100 0 


$i 900 


100 c 




lOCC 




IQUO 




1000 




























77 


M 






121 


US 


293 


VI 


27 4 




412 


1 104 


$7$ 




210 








'91 


Aft A 








II 7 


138 


7 2 




14 3 




4i.i 


secc* 






BO 


47 


.i4 


1 1 


14 


7 




2 


lOl 


41 


27 


10 






19 




34 


K 


31 




lil 


146 


71 


43 


21 


4? 


J? 










Id 




79 




$9 


IS? 


71 


S4 


21 




4.8 


l?SOi |:iOO(j 




























tOQQ 


M^tge budget 


7 m 


JOCO 




100 0 


^ ?b^ 


lOQC 


??47 


100 0 




1000 


7 740 


1000 


? m 


























19 1 


?09 


?« 


cofttnbutfao 




U4 


S4K 


IIS 


b4u 


384 


\ 


4SI 


1 1?9 


424 




sroG 








31 1 


410 


141 


1?S 


14 


34 


1 2 


0 


0 


WQ 




SCQG \ 


1.' 


IS 




?T 




* 22 


40 


1 $ 


XH 


4 


(i 


8 


67 


24 


KDSt . 


103 


5? 


. no 


31 




ftfi 


IB? 


II 


l?U 


II 


4? 


17 


97 


If 




4Sf» 






11 t 




III 




14 4 


(H 


41 


?9 


1 1 


341 


1}$ 


I3Q0I S4 000 




















I 






3S19 


1000 


/^f>gf ^dgft 




m V. 


UBS 


J 00 0 




lono 


)4SS 


iOCO 


3 5St. 


)e(io 




1000 


ijtpacicd ti'^jU 




























11 


ctmtnbutton * 
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14$ 




221 


i?U 


31$ 


1 fib? 


$2 1 


\ m 


$90 


??9 


e£QG 






h?(i 


2SQ 


4i:4 


13.9 


lOb 


3 9 




1 1 

1 1 


i 1 


} 




IS 1 




i4p 


41 




$1 


tai 


$3 




21 




20 


B 


4 


186 


St 


"est 




ft? 








71 


5S/ 


103 




73 


S8 


11 


?76 


IM 


c«s 


)U 


97 




77 




71 


. ?08 


10 


14' 


41 


• 87 


24 


131 


i1 


$4 001 UDOC 




























1000 


/^«ff«ge budget 


4 V-0 




4SM 


KIOC 


4 440 


100 (' 


4SW 


1000 


^ U 


lOoo 


4S3b 


JOOO 


4 448 


























41$ 


V63 


•t? 


contf,bul»wi 




l?« 




14 9 




114 


j '.79 


347 




171 


1 m 


BCOG 


I ! »^ ^ 




fi% 


l»t 


4«,V 
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US 


2$ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


693 


tsi 


StOG 


' ?'» 


80 


.' 


$2 


so; 


17 


10' 


24 




01 


?? 


$ 


1?5 


II 






11 


m4 


73 




111 


3S4 


71 


1% 


43 


146 


32 


346 


28 


cws 


4.'i: 


9? 


1'/. 


71 




St 


Ul 


" 73 




97 


86 


19 


3f)b 


88 


JiOOI JbOOO 




























IQOO 


Avtrtgt ^lldget 






. '.4^t 


lOf 0 


S4W 


100 


^4If. 






UK)0 


S4;b 


1000 


S446 


































U)h 


121 


so? 


141 


1 04 1 


112 


1 


14 Q 


: b7i 


41$ 




$22 


603 


11 1 


eEOG 


^.■4 






14 4 


il'i 


$9 




7 


.'b 


$ 


l& 


3 


6?0 


114 


SCQC 




\% 




4$ 




3$ 


.•Oi 


\% 


'^4 


17 




9 


IP 


II 


MSOl 


^^4 




4C'< 


7$ 


4S4 


6$ 


4^^ 


42 


.'f»4 


41 




34 




41 






41 




$1 


iM 


11 




31 


;io 


31 


164 


30 


1< 


48 






























100 0 
m 






1% I 


' ''.4 


lOf'O 




IOC 




100 0 


'4M 


lOOC 


? 5o6 


1000 


?31b 


Fipecie<I 




























112 




. 04i! 


131 


<■ IM 


27 7 




211 




31$ 


1 4S«i 


47 1 




711 


lb?/ 


BfOG 






4M 


$3 




31 




1 1 


^■^ 


1 


0 


8 




81 


sroc 




31 


. i/ 


31 


1^^ 


22 


r' 


24 




1 




1 


1% 


28 


KDSl 


^4S 


IS 


S4. 


7Q 




1? 


Mi4 


13 


4H1 


1$ 


li»0 


23 


3M 


48 


CWS 


,' 1 


3S 




3$ 




$2 


.4 


34 


mi 


21 


94 


* 12 


^ ?9l 


48 



* Av^4H^ budgvt ts dottermtnod t<y tfw ind ^duai mstttutioo ba&ed on tu(t<on artd loes foom and Doard iran^porraiion and mi&cenar>eous expend'tur^s It t$ des^gn^d to sorvu as a 
mMUUirft of total cost Posl84K»ndary pf op'*, iry n&tiiutjons are »nc>uded 

* EMp^CtOd tacTjity C0ftlrflHit»0n IS based j*^ a lamily contribution schedufe that ifltlt^ct!. thp tKomimtr stre>nq|h ut the tamJy feftufting liom .mb»nation ol »rKom«i iss^s and nurntXH 

Of ce<i«Q9 ago cNdfon 

' Basic Educat^onai Opporiiii»<ty Grant 

* Supplamamal Educational OpfXKtunity Grant 
^ National Dtract Studant loan , 

* rwiAM) Work Study 



ERIC 



NOTE Data sTiown ara avtragei offerings of Foderai ttnarKiai did prpgram% Osta are based on a burvey d umier graduate imanciai a»d appitcants and do not ai;count for unraporiad 
mcocna from loans urortt Of contnbuiions from oifiei sources 

' SOURCE U S Dapadm^t ot Health Educatioct. and Weflare. Oltice ot Evaluation and Dissemination un^>i^^data 



Chart 4.17 

Expected Family Contribution of Financial Aid Applicants 



Vht pr«>pt>riu>n of the total 
cost ccmnhutcd > v a 
studcrt's family gt-ncraliv 
increaMjs with higher 
parcrtal incomc 



Cosl of college 
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$18,001- 
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$24,001-^ 
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Parental income 
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$30,000 



NCES 
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Table 4.18 

Federal student financial assistance proRrams, h> fiscari appropriation and numhtr »if rnipii-ntv. 
Fiscal year 1973 to 1979 



I 



' hs(M year 

ffoptam l''.'^ i'*'^ I'^-'i l*"' I'^'f 



ilii thiHisands) 



Basic (ducjttonal Otipunimitf G'iiiit 



Appfopnation cuttent doHafi J122 100 J475000 $660,000 Jl.526,000 $1,673,000 J2.M0.00Q $2,435,000 

Apptopnalion consiani \m dollsf^ $195.4?0 $698,013 $873,312 $1,885,526 $1,953 729 $2,341,802 $2,435,000 

Nu-nbei u1 .ec.p.ents M» 177,162 573.403 1.268.000 1.863.990 1.700.0BO 2.700.000 

Supplemental (ducattona! ODPortumty Gi<tnt 

Appropr.ation current dollati $122,100 $475,000 $660,000 $1,526,000 $1,673,000 $2,140,000 $2,435,000 

Apniopnatmn constant I4?9 dolld- . . $336,669 $309,036 $317,985 $296,659 $292,059 $295,563 $340,100 

Nomhp. of tecpiems 331 541 395.958 400.000 447.000 499.034 507.062 614.700 

College Wuik Stwiy 

Apptopnation cuttent dollatl $270,200 $270,200 $420,000 $390.0P0 $390,000 $435,000 $550,000 

Apptoptiation constant t9.'9 dollars $432 563 $397,059 $555,744 $461,884 $455.4*2 $476,021 $550,000 

Nutnbei ul lec.p.ents 567 000 570,000 575,000 973,000 845,275 855.000 972.545 

National Duett Student loan Ptn^-i^n 

Approprtafion cu renl dolla-s $286,000 $286 000 $321 00(1 $321,000 $310,500 $310,500 $310,500 

Apptopt.at.on consta-it ly/'t ^>,u,r. $457,857 $470,277 $424,747 $396,628 $362,602 $339,780 $310,500 

NuP.bet of rer.oienfs 635457 66r097 628.000 799.000 795.134 883.181 862.058 



\'A Not avaiiatile 

Numbers may contain duplicated coonls caused by p'ogram uvdap 

SOURCE US Department ot Hoailh frtucition .iiid Weilarf O'dci? ol F^idr">"iQ .ir.d Hiiilgflmg .ind [)iv.<^n)n ot Oi.aiiN 
Assurance Bureau nt .Sfurtpnf fiiMnual AiSisNirx o Pmqt.m Buiit^ July 1979 
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Chart 4.18 

^ Recipients and Appropriations of Fedi-ral Financial Assistance Programs 
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Student participatum in tout 
federal)) financed aid 
programs increased between 
1973 and The greatest 
tncrease in spending 
tKcurred in the BF.CKi 
program By IM77. mt>rc 
than two-thirds of thi* 
funding for the tour 
programs was tof the 
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Table 4.19 

National 4)irect Sludent Loan Program ennillment, financial status, and default rate, by control 
and type of Institution: 1978 







Amount 








Number 


outstan(|(ng 




Default 


Cnntrol and \m 


ot 


on loans 


Matured 


rate 


ot institution ' 


studet^ts 


tn default 


principal 


(percent) 


Ail >ne t it iiltnnc 


, OH i lot 


170? S4? Hin 

• 


14 044 357 712 


17 3? 


PuWif 


SQ4 99b 


385737 143 


2 150.883.155 


1793 


UnivefSities 


332 318 


282.901 .S39 


1 8??.532.66b 


1807 


Other 4^dr 




2B.63S.291 


140.324 568 


20 40 


2 year 


II8S9? 


SS.StS.H« 


167405 15" 


34.95 


Vwt»l'W"Ql' tccnn'Lai 


] 7fia 


1 031 ?76 


3.716.232 


27 75 




]\n 


4.653.488 


16.904 53! 


27 52 


Pnvate 


286 31? 


$281 459 341 


1 783.258.226 


15 78 


Universities 


125 651 


142.754.915 


1.007.880 356 


14.18 


Other 4 year 


131 466 


M9.2T9.S0I 


687.581 489" 


17.34 


2 year 


2155? 


11.;S2.353 


43 351 232 


26.67 


Othef 


7 643 


7.8B2.865 


44 445 149^ 


1769 


Pfopnetary 


48 9/(1 


34 419 484 


103 963.688 


33 10 


Othet 


904 


9?6 862 


6 ?52 643 


14 82 



SOUfirt us Department of Heattr^ Education and We*tare.OfltCG otfe due ulion. 
Bureau oi St'jdGnt Fif>anriai Assistance unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 4.19 

Loan Default In the National Direct Student Loan Proeram 



Two ycar and mmcollcgiatc 
ptntsecondan* institutions 
hiid the highest default rules 
while public universities 
arcounted tor the largest 
di>llar sum of loans in 
default 
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Table 4.20 

Student loans per hill-tlme-equlvalent student provided by government agencies, by program 
and State; 1977-78 
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Chart 4.20 

A?^«^«e Student Loans and Average State Support 
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Chapter 5 ) 
Prepriinar) Kdticalion 



The anticipated nsc m births and the cuii aicd par- 
ticipatioKi of women in the labor torce sucgest that 
preprimary education grow in ^/e and niipor- 
lance in the IMSO's. This chapter i:\animrs formal 
preprimary programs which provide ti>r the educa- 
tional needs of preschool children Vlws Ukus on 
formal programs is not lo \m\A\ ihat educational 
needs are nt)t served otdinanly through the family 
oi through informal child care arrangements with 
relatives or neighbors. The home is the pr.mary set- 
ting tor learning during a ma)i>r part of the day toi 
most children ot preschool agr I amily day carv 
• homes estimated to serve over ^ millimi children also 
may offer preschool learnin|? in home-like settings 
The importiHice ol the tanuK and famiK-like da> 
care in transmitting and reintoicing learning is not 
likely to diminish in the near future However. I't'k 
data are available from which to construct a national 
profile on preschooling olfcred in these settings 

This chapter relics on data currentK a\;MlaMe on 
children participating in nurser\ schools and ku\ 
dergartens and on facilities offering day care Par 
ticipation data have been collected since VHy(\ {hrough 
Bureau of the Census household surxew u* des^ nhi 
^ the number and characteristics ot to > vear-ttUlv 
enrolled m nursery school or kindergarten i)t tailtii 
national data on da\ care centers weiv collet ted t 
the first time in a l^^7(v-77 sur\ey sponsored b\ the 
AdminKtration for Children. V<nitli and I .miiiies 
Ihe day care center survev describes onlv a poMio.i 
of the whole preprimarv sector Because the tociis 
of the studv was on centers serving the needs v^t 
working parents, it excluded part-day nurser> se!HH»ls. 
part-day Head Start programs, and seasonal child 
care programs; thus, its findings can not he genci 
alt/ed to all preschov>ls. Despite differences in Uku- 
and scope, these household and inst!lulu>nal sur\e\s. 
when combined with other data sources, provide .t 
national picture i>f the children seived aiitl the pro 
grams offerv:d at the preprimarv level 



Knroiiment in Preprimary ProRrams 
Subslantitd changes have occurred in reeent vears m 
the number and age structure of the vchiu^l-age pop 
ulation/At the preprimary level, the number i>f chil- 
dren 3 to ? years old declined throughout the ly^O s 
The prv^port:on of 3- to 5-year-o!ds enrolled in pre^ 
primary programs however, increased appreciably 
during this period. While less than 30 percent of all 
childr* 1 of these ages attended preprimarv sch<H)| 
in iyf>6. one-half of these children participated in 
I97K. Prior to 1976. gams in the rate of participation 
offset declines m the 3- to 5-\ear-old population, 
resulting in enrollment growth (entry 5.1). Followmg 
a slight diop between 1975 and W^9. prepiimar> 
enrollment is anticipated \o rise in the early IMSO s 
as the number of children in thi^ age group grows 
At the end o\ the IVHU's, enrollment is expected to 
approach 7 million children in preprimary programs 

The age distribution of preprimarv enri>llment re- 
flects varving parMcipntion rales ot 3-. 4-. and ."^-vear- 
olds. In V>7S. there were riuighly equal numbers of 
these childrc-n. anproximatelv 3 million, in each age 
group Iwenty foe percent of 3'ycar-olds. ;3 per- 
cent of 4 vear olds, and S2 peicent of .s-vear-i>lds 
were cTirolled ai prepriin.irv pn^grams C imsiderable 
loom t \isis {or . xpansion m enrollment ol 3 and 4- 
vear-t»ldv jnaking proiections ot preprimarv enri^lh 
nient intt) the m»d-19S0\ tentative Ibesc children 
have vet lo he b(»rn and their panici|\ttion will de- 
pend in par! upon tivailabilitv ot tactliiies and upon 
unanticipated' o<.».tl and economic dc\eU»pments 
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Pat of preprimar\' education is administered through 
the regular public school systems. According to State 
reporting, more than 2,6 million preschoolers were 
served by regular public schools in the fall of 1978, 
mainly ai the kindergarten level. The extent to which 
preprimary schooling is provided hy local school ilis- 
tricts differs considerably by State One w ay »o meas^ 
ure this extent is to compare preprimary er >llment 
to first grade enrollment in public regular schools 
(entry 5 2), For the Nation as a whole in 1978, the 
ratio of preprimary to first grade enrollment was 86 
preschoolers to KM) first graders. In some States the 
ratip exceeded UK), indicating that these States pro- 
vided programs not only for kindergarten children 
but also for prekindergartcn children In IV States, 
the ratio was below the National average; these 
States were located primarily in the South and in 
parts of the Western Mountain area. 

Another segment of preprimary education is pro- 
vided through an estimated 18.3(K> day care centers 
that served approximately M<K),(MH> children in iw7h- 
77. According to the 1976-77 survey of day care 
facilities, C ahfornia. 1 exas, and Honda had »he larg 
est number of centers and California, Texas, and 
New York had the highest enrollments (entry 5.3). 
Certain other States, notably Cieorgia, North Car- 
olina, and Missiff.sippi, had enrollments propt>rtion- 
ally larger than their population si/e Enrollments 
averaged 49 children per center but they ranged from 
fewer than 15children in the smallest centers to more 
than 3<K) children in the largest. C enters also differed 
" by their funding status, tbjit is, whether they pro 
videdcare subsidized by government funds, ( enters 
that received government subsidies comprised about 
44 pcrcen|, of all centers in the Nation but this pro- 
portion varied widely by State, Approximately 45 
percent ot all children enrolled in day c;ire were 
seived by funded centers, although day care for only 
a portion of these children was government funded. 
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( enters were further distinguished by their legal sta- 
tus, that IS, whether they operated for profit, Fundec^^ 
profit-making centers accounted for only M» percent 
of all centers. The other three types, non-funded 
profit-making, funded non profit, and non-funded 
non-profit, v, jre of roughly equal si/e, each account- 
ing for one-quarter to one-third of all centers. Profit- 
making centers usually were independently oper- 
ated, while non-profit centers were most often spon;^ 
sored by various groups (entry 5 4) Among these 
sponsors for non-profit centers, churches were the 
most prevalent, followed by community groups and 
government agencies. C enters sponsored by Head 
Start and local schools comprised only a small 1:^0- 
portion of all day care centers,,4^ercent and 3 per- 
cent, respectively 

Although the Heat| Start program represents only 
a small segment of the whole preprimary area, its 
impact has been far reaching both on the estimated 
7 million children served since its inception and im 
other preprimary programs. Launched in 1965 as a 
major policy initiative ih the War on P^verty, Head 
Start was designed to help communities overcome 
the handicaps of disadvantaged preschool children. 
To assist tn breaking the cycle of poverty, it was 
developed to provide preschool children from low- 
income families with a comprehensive program that 
would meet their educational, social, health, nutri- 
tional, and psychological needs. Although intended 
for children from low-income families, its approach 
ahd methods have been j^dopted hy preschoi^ls and 
day care centers scrytm"^ other children as well. The 
Head Start program has served about 4(K),0(K) pre- 
school children from low-income families each year, 
or approximately 20 percent of all preschool children 
living in povertv (entry 5 5), In 1965, the enrollment 
figure of 561, (KK) children was higher but applied 
only to children attending S-week summer Head 
Start programs. Over the years. Head Start gradually 
converted to full-year programs which rose fairly 
steadily in enrollment until 1M7S when a major pro- 
gram expansion was initiated In fii.cal year 1*^78. 
Congress increased the Head Start appropriation by 
$150 million, enlarging the program to ser\'e ap- 
proximately 69,800 additional children. Existing 
Head Start programs were expanded and new pro- 
grams established in communities previously not 
served by Head Start 




Characteristics of Participants in Preprimary 
Programs <^ 

One-half of 3- to 3-ycar-olds were enrolled in pre- 
primary programs in 1978, and a majority of these 
were enrolle'* n public programs The proportion 
in pubhc pr > Mms differed by level. Nursery school 
enrolln^ni predominantly nonpublic and kin- 
dergarten . predominantly public. About 1 5< per- 
cent of all children attended all day (entry 3.6). Par- 
ticipation in both full-day and part-day programs 
rose with age: almost 22 percent of all 5-year-olds 
were enroHed all day and another W) percent were 
enrolled pan of the day. The high propi>rtion of 5- 
year-olds in part-day programs refates to' the fact 
that^most public school kindergartens, which enroll 
the majority of 5-year-olds, operate on only a half- 
day basis. ^ 

Employment status of the mother and racial/ethnic 
and socioeconomic background of the family were 
related to children's participation in preprimary pro- 
grams in varying degrees. Only among 3-ycar-olds 
was the employment status of the ^other^clearly 
associated with preprimary participation in H|7K. 
About 30 percent of 3-year-olds with working moth- 
ers attended preschools compared to IM percent ot 
those whose mothers kept house. The length of time 
that the qhild spent in preschool, however, did relate 
to the employment status of the mother. Although 
overall participation rates were similar for children 
whose mothers worked full time and for those whose 
mothers worked part time, all-day participatu>n was 
higher among children wah full time working moth- 
ers. 



The overall participation rates in preprimary pro- 
grams in 1978 of black children and white children 
tended to be similar, although the rate of blacks was 
higher among 3- ^nd 4-year-olds and lower among 
5-year-olds (entry 5.7). Both groups were more 
likely than^ildren or Hispanic origin to be enrolled, 
although thi^ was not evident among 5-year-olds. 
Children from households in which the head was 
highly educated were muct^ more likely to be en- 
rolled in preprimary programs than those with less 
educated household heads. Almost two-thirds of 
child^pn with households heads who had gone through 
college were enrolled in 1978, compared to about 39 
percent of children with household heads who had 
not gone beyond elementary school. These differ- 
ences in participation rates by educational attain- 
ment of the head of the household were most pro- 
nounced among 3- and 4-year-olds ttiough the pattern 
was consistent for 5-year-olds ajrwefl. For 3-year- 
olds, participation rates more tripled fraW the 
lowest to highest level of educatibnal attaint^ent of 
the household head; for 4-year-oids. participation 
rates more than doubled. Despite these differences 
by educational attainment of the household head, 
there was virtually no difference in overall prepri- 
mary participation rates in 1978 by whether the 
household was male- or female-headed. 

Participation in preprimary programs also differed 
by family income (entry 5.8). Participation in non- 
public preschools tended to rise with higher family 
income. Greater nonpublic nursery school partici- 
pation accounted for higher overall participation 
rates of children from high income families. 
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An examination of the backgrt'>und characteristic: 
of children and families served by day care centers 
highlights the uniCju^ exposition of day care center 
enrollment and how thi> composition varies by type 
of center. Racial minorities, especially blacks, ac- 
counted for a relatively high proportion of the chil- 
dren enrolled in day care centers .n 197{>-77 (entry 
5.9). Twtnty-eight percent of the children in centers 
were black, and 9 percent were of other racial mi- 
norities. By comparison, minorities accounted for 
only 18 percent of the 3- to .S-year-old population 
and 19 percent of the preprimary enrollment in 1977. 
The representation of minorivy children varied widely 
across different types of centers. Non-profit centers 
receivmf*. government funding, by a wide margin, 
had the highest proportion <^f minority group chil- 
dren enrolled. Over one-half of the enrollment in 
funded non-profit centers was minoiity. compared 
to one-fifth to one-third of the children in other types 
of centers. 

Single-parent families ;uid low-income families con- 
stituted a high proportion of the families using day 
care centers in 197f>-77. Ot families served by day 
care centers. 38 percent were single-parent families 
and 30 percent had annual incomes below $6.(KX». 
The socioeconomic composition of families varied 
widely across different types of centers in much the 
saipe way as the racial composition of enrollment 
differed. Funded centers, as a group, and non-profit 
centers, as a group, served relatively high propor- 
tions of single-parent families and families with low 
incomes. Funded non-profit centers and non-funded 
profit-making centers represented the two polar 
cases. At one extreme, over one-half of the families 
served by funded non-profit centers had incomes 
below. $6,000 per year and less than 10 percent had 
incomes above $!5.0(K). At the other extreme, only 
5 percent of the families served by non-funded profit- 
making centers had incomes below $6.00(1 and al- 
most one-half had incomes above $15. (KM). These 
differences reflect funding variations in that non- 
funded profit-making centers depend primarily on 
parent fees for their operating revenues. 



Classrooms and Staff in Day Care Centers 
Day care centers differed not only in the composition 
of enrollment but also in classroom organization and 
staffing. In an average day care center, the child- 
staff rat'o was 6.8 children per adult, very close to 
the average set by Federal standards for funded cen- 
ters (6.3 children per adult) and far below the av- 
erage ceiling imposed by State licensing standards 
(12.5 children per adult). About one-third of centers 
maintained ratios of 5 or fewer children per adult, 
and about one-half maintained ratios of between 5.1 
and 9.1 (entry 5.10). Only 20 percent of centers 
maiiitained ratios of more than 9 children per adult. 
Non-profit centers receiving government funds as- 
signed significantly fewer children to individual care- 
givers, on the average, than other types of centers. 
Funded non-profit centers averaged 5.5 children ner 
adult, while the other types of centers maintained 
very similar child-staff ratios, averaging 7.3 to 7.9 
children per adult. The difference in child-staff ratios 
of about two children per caregiver between, funded 
non-profit centers r.nd other 4ypes contributed to 
significantly high.r expenditures in funded non- 
profit centers. 
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Federal day care regulations applicable to ;unded 
centers and many State day care licensing codos limit 
the number of children that day care centers can 
olace in a single classroom. These codes often dif 
ferentiate maximum allowable class size by ttii age 
of the children in the room. Most day care centers 
did differentiate class sizes according to the age of 
children; average class size was 14 children for 2- 
year-olds, 17 for 3-year-oldsri9 for 4-year-olds, and 
20 for 5-year-olds (entry 5. 11). Although child-staff 
ratios were lower in funded centers, average class 
size in these centers was slightly higher than in non- 
funded centers for each age group. Overall, in 80 to 
90 percent of the day care center classrooms, the age 
range of children was less than two years. The fre- 
quency of age-mixed classrooms was somewhat 
higher in profit-making centers than in non-profit 
centers and somewhat lower in non-funded centers 
than in funded centers. Across all types of centers, 
however, the frequency and degree of age-mixing 
were low 



On the average, funded centers had more staff than 
non-funded centers, but by far the largest differences 
occurred between profit and non-profit Centers. The 
average non-profit center had more total staff, morv 
paid staff, more volunteer staff, more classriM>ni 
staff, and more non-classroom staff than the average 
profit-making center. Only a part of the variation in 
number of staff across centers can be attributed to 
differences in enrollment size. Funded non-profit 
centers, for example, were about 20 percent larger 
in terms of enrollment than non-funded profit-mak- 
ing centers but were 60 to 1{K» percent larger in terms 
of total staff, paid staff, and (^lassroom staff. Larger 
staff size in non-profit centers is partially accounted 
for by volunteers and staff paid by outside agencies, 
personnel more available to non-profit centers. 

Some day care centers had professional specialists 
on their staff, and many others obtained the services 
of such specialists from community agencies or on 
a consulting basis. About 8 percent had a hearing, 
speech, or vision specialist on staff and a total of 64 
percent of centers provided hearing, speech, or vi- 
sion testing to children (entry 5.12), Eight percent 
had a staff psychologist, 35 percent had a child de- 
velopment specialist, and 50 percent provided psy- 
chological or developmental testing to children 
Pr'^fessional specialists were found most frequently 
on the staffs of funded non-profit centers 
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Classroom staff in day care tenters were relatively 
voung, and predominantly female. Two out of every 
three caregivers.on the average were between 18 and 
35 years old. Relatively few were under 18y6ars old, 
7 percent, or over 50 years old, 8 percent. Funded 
cehteis tended to employ a higher proportion of care- 
givers under 26 years old than did non-funded cen- 
ters. For the most part, however, the age and sex 
distrihuiions of. classrcM>m staff were very similar 
across the four major types of centers 

/The racial distribution of classroom staff reflected 
the racial distribution of enrollment. Among non- 
profit centers receiving government funds, both 
caregivers and children were divided almoM equally 
between whites and minorities. The proportion of 
minority caregivers and children was significantly 
lower among other types of centers but close to or 
above the proportion of minorities in the general 
population. 

The educational attainment of classroom staff in day 
care centers was relatively high. Twenty-nine ffir- 
cent of caregivers had completed college, about 
twice the proportion among all employed females. 
Fifty-four percent of caregivers had some postsec- 
ondary education, more than double the percentage 
among all employed females. Only one-tenth of care- 
givers had not completed high school, compared to 
about one-fourth of all female workers. Directors 
generally completed mure years of formal education 
than other classroom staff, but in terms of averages, 
the difference was only 1 or 2 years. Consistent with 
their age distribution, the work experience of most 
classroom staff in day care centers was 5 years or 
less. A substantial proportion of caregivers partici- 
pated in some form of educational or training pro- 
gram while they worked. Sixty-two percent had 
taken courses, seminars, or in-service training pro- 
grams within the preceding year. Participation rates 
were highest among caregivers in funded non-profit 
centers and lowest in non-funded profit centers. 
Even in the latter type of center, however, one-half 
of all classroom staff had participated in some ed- 
ucatioi^l/training progfam within the last year. 

) 



Varying by job function, education, and experience, 
the average salary range for full-time classroom staff 
was $95 to $138 per week in 1976-77 (entry 5.13). 
The federal minimum wage computed for a 40-houir 
work week was $92, indicating that the lowest paid 
staff earned only slightly more than the minimum 
wage in 1976-77. The average salary of the highest 
paid staff was below the median weekly wage of all 
female full-timeif»rage earners in 1976-77. Funded 
non-profit centers had the highest average salanes 
($102 to $160 per week) and a high average number 
of paid staff per center. Non-funded centers that 
operated for profit paid the lowest average salaries. 
$89 to f 1 18 per week, had the lowest average number 
of paid staff per center, and consequently had the 
lowest average annual expenditures for pe^nnel. 
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Costs of Preprifnary Programs 
While salaries of day care center staff were low, 
small ratios of children to staff contrihu^d to rela- 
tively high costs in prephmary programs. According 
to the estimates of parents with children in nonpublic 
programs, tuition and fees averaged more than $5(K) 
annually (entry 5.14). This figure included tuition 
and fees for part^day as well as full-day programs 
and did not differ appreciably by level. Although 
lower income families w^re less likely to enroll their 
children in nonpublic programs, those who did often 
paid as much as families with higher incomes. 

Total expenditures for all day care centers were just 
under $1.3 billion in 1976-77 (entry 5.15). Average 
expenditures per center ranged from $46,3()U in non- 
funded prcfit-making centers to $98 J(M) in funded 
non-profit centers. These differences reflected var- 
iations in enrollment size, child-staff ratios, and the 
proportion of expenditures alicKated to personnel. 
When enrollment size is held constant by expressmg 
expenditures per full-time equivalent (FTE) child, 
funded non*profit centers still spent at least $5(K) 
more per child than other types of centers. The av- 
erage expenditure of $1,630 per FTE child in day 
care centers was slightly higher than average ex- 
penditures per pupil in public elementary/secondary 
schools in the 1976-77 school year. Two-thirds of 
the children in day care centers had their care paid 
for by parent fees. On the average, these fees for 
full-time participants ranged from $19 to $26 weekly. 
A majority of centers charged differential fees: most 
commonly fee differences were based on the size of 
the family, and least ofter^on the age of the child 
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In fiscal year 1980, approximately $735 million were 
appropriated for Head Start programs (entry 5.16). 
This represented ^ seven-fold increase in allocations 
from 1965, the first yec»f of the program. From the 
late 1960's through the mid-197(rs, appropriations 
for Head Start rose rather slowly. In 1968 and again 
in 1970, appropriations actually fell below the amount 
allocated in the previous fiscal year. H^hd Start in 
1978, however, underwent a major expansion, rais* 
ing allocations by $150 million. This increase enabled 
existing programs to increase their enrollments and 
helped community agencies establish new centers. 
In the present era of Federal budget austerity. Head 
Start has received strong support for maintaining 
spending at current levels. 

Effects of Preprimary Programs 

As the appropriations history of Head Start may 
suggest, support has not always been forthcoming. 
This has been true of support not only from legis- 
lators but also from the research community. A few 
years after Head Start was initiated, evaluations of 
early education programs appeared which ques- 
tioned their effectivenens in significantly improving 
the educational perform^.nce of low-income chil- 
dren. These studies indicated :hat any gains in ability 
attributable to the preschool experience later dete- 
riorated in the elementary school grades. *More re- 
cent research, however, hi^s criticized these early 
studies as premature and ^o narrowly focused on 
1.0. scores. V 

This question of preschool effectiveness has been 
addressed by the onsortium for Longitudinal Stud- 
ies' through a major analysis of longitudinal data 
compiled from several studies of earljf education 
programs (entry 5.17). Although the original data 
were gathered independently, the investigators col- 
lectively developed a longitudinal design to assess 
the progress that low-income preschoolers ha J made 
in school. Dating back to the early and rnid-i96(rs. 
these early educatiun programs served preschool 
children in urban and rural settings throughout most 
of the Nation. The children were from low-income 
families and predominantly black. In most cases, 
they were matched with a control group of children 
from similar backgrounds who did not attend pre- 
scnool. When these c*^ ildren were contacted (or the 
followup, they were between 10 and 19 years old. 
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The longitudinal study permitted examination of 
children's actual school performances as opposed to 
scores on standardized tests or predictors of school 
performance, such as 10. scores. Specifically, it ex- 
amined whether they progressed through school with 
Ihe'r age matcS or had fallen behind by being as- 
signed to special remedial classes or by being re- 
tained in grade. The study found that children who 
nad preschool experience were substanti..!ly less 
likely to be assigned to special classes or retained in 
grade, compared to control children. Combining the 
results from six studies yielded evidence that early 
education significantly reduced the proportioft of 
low-income children la^er assigned to special edu- 
cation classes. Although individual findings from two 
of the studies were in the opposite direction, results 
fro \ the other studies overwhelmingly favored the 
preschool group. Evidence that early education re- 
duced grade failure was less striking but in the same 
direction as the reduction in special education. Most ^ 
projects reported that preschoolers were less likely 
than control group children to be retained in grade, 
but only one study's findirtto were individually sig- 
nificant. Once these results were pooled, howeveirf 
ihe difference between the preschool groups and tht / 
control groups was statistically significant. Further-H 
more, the study found that on fourth-grade stand- 
ardized achievement tests, preschoolers scored sig- 
nificantly higher than control children on mathematics 
achievement and tended to score higher on reading 
as well. 

Given that the early education programs were in- 
dependently conducted, the researchers were able 
to assess whether any one program was most eflec 
tive in benefiting low-income children. They con- 
cluded that all were about equally effective in aiding 
the pri»gress of low-income children through school. 
The rc earcjiers suggested that successful programs 
had in common certain features low children to staff 
ratios: regular in-service training tor staff; supportive 
supervision of staff; and well-articulated curriculum. 
Although their research did not specifically addresss 
the question of parental influence, they generally 
aifirmed the importance of involving the parents tn 
children's early education experiences. 



The evidence does support the continued develop- 
ment of formal preprimary programs for low-income 
children. Whether these findings can be apphed to 
other preprimary programs or to preschoolers in gen- 
eral is unknown. As suggested previously, demo- 
graphic and social trends in the l9H0's may encour- 
age :lie general expansion of preprimary education. 
The rise in births anticipated for the beginning of 
the decade may increase the demand for preprimary 
programs. Additionally, the cu.rent participation 
rates of 3- and 4-year-olds leaves considerable rtxim 
for expansion. In some States, public school kinder- 
garten programs have yet to be fully developed. Full- 
time labor force participation of mothers also may 
contribute to the need for full-day preprimary pro- 
grams. Clearly, preprimary education is an area 
likely to grow in the coming decade. 
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Table S.r 

Preprimary school Enrollment of to 5-year-olds, by age group: 1967 to 1989 

f 

r 



Year Total 3*yeaf olds 4 jfedr-elds S-year-oldsi 



(tn thousands) 



l96r 


3.KI 


274 


171 


2.723 


im 


i.m 


Sfl 


911 


2.700 


1%9 


3.M9 


31» 


179 


2.754 


1970 


. 4.193 


4M 


1.0QB 


2.843 


1971 


4,1«9 


438 


1.041 


2.S71 


1972 


4.230 


US 


1.120 


2.S7S 


1973 


4.23S 


«s 


1.177 


2.543 


1974 


4.$98 


m 


1.321 


2.893 


1975 . . . 


4.9SS 


m 


1.411 


^ 2.154 


1976 


4.719 


m 


1.3a 


2.140 


1977 


4.577 


fi4S 


1.290 


2.842 


1978 


4.5M 


759 


1.313 


2.511 



Pfoiected 



1979 


4.5SB 


732 


1.358 


2.488 


"^980 


4.679 


778 


1.389 


2.532 


1981 


4.770 


134 


1.427 


2.509 


1982 


4.963 


115 


1.583 


2.575 


1983 


j 5.115 


948 


1.583 


.2.656 


1984 


5.411 


1.023 


1.694 


2.784 


1985 


5.790 


1.083 


1.786 


2.915 


1986 


S.94S 


1.128 


1.87S 


3.042 


!98? 


S.274 


1.180 


1.946 


3.148 


.988 


6.418 


/1.209 


2.007 


3.202 


tS89 


6.559 


i 1.255 


2.083 


3.241 



SOURCE U S DepanmQnt of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, unpublished tabulations 
and U S Department of Health, Education, and Wi^Uare, National Center for Education 
Statistecs. RfOfectsons of Education StaPsttcs to l9dB-39, 1980 
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Clwrt SJ 

Preprimary School Enrollment by Age (Iroup 



Although par(icipalu>n' rales 
have risen , the numher of 3- 
to S-year-olds m preprimary 
programs has decreased in 
recent years because of 
population declines. 
Beginning in 198(K an 
enrollme^^t upturn is 
expected due to increase 
in births. 
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Tabte 5.2 

Pttblktfgular preprimary school enrollment related tu Isi grade enrollment, by 
State: Fall 1978 



IS a pf rrenf 

Stife or other area Prepnmanr' ill fctade ot ht grade 



Total 50 Slates md DC 


2 64^000 


3 06;' 000 


163 


ntfCanIi 


* ^ 177 






Alaslia 




?4!>S 


17 5 


Afinma 


33 381 


40 161 


131 


Aitansas 




3/ lOS 


H 7 


Catifomja 


?/S 393 




14 4 




37 0?9 


4Q2?7 


82 f 


Connecticut 


36041 


380b? 


1000 


Delaware 




?a60 






9 30! 


8 ^bS 




#ton(ta 




M Q A t 1 
1 iO «l J 


fI 1 


Qeofgia 


M 


NA 




Hawaii 


I?0?8 


12 368 


f?7 


tdaho 


13 368 


16 304 


120 




m /DO 


in? 'J17 


IM a 


Indiana > 


/3 a u' 




• r • 


tcwra 


38 ?41 


38 ?|3 


til 


Kansas 


30 ?22 


30 349 


97 6 


KentuLtiy 


3??S? 


fj949*i 


S42 


louisiana 


47 73? 


64 939 


72 7 


llatRe 




iM9I 


107 


Maiyiand 


48044 


46 850 


t826 


Mamc^usetts 


66 9/4 


70 9% 


043 


l^c^lgan 




13b 997 


IS3 


Minnesota 


M899 


M)??7 


1033 


M>5Sl}Sippi 


??;4 


42 030 


S4 


Hisscufi 


S9 W 


6b 164 


•IS 


Montana 


iO/H3 


1^ 181 


644 


Nebraska 




21 748 


lOtO 


Nevada 


8 969 


10409 


t62 


New Hampshire 


4 346 


14 2/2 


305 


Nfw lersey 


8ib3l 


8b b69 


»4 


Hfm Mfkico 




?0 443 


07 3 


New Yorti 


1?/ .^81 


199 b91 


HI 


North Carottna 


;b 16? 


89 927 


13 6 


N(>fth Daliota 


]344 


9431 


406 





m 341 


IbQ 39b 


97 3 




40 731 


46 354 


67 9 


Oregon 


19 024 


36 659 


St 6 


Per^nsylvania 


}?b?66 


i ?9 594 


66 7 


Rhode Island 


917? 


10671 


660 


So44th Carouni 


3? 688 


49 110 


666 


Sotth Dakota 


9100 


9 900 


919 


Tennessee 


b^bl8 


69 6bb 


76 7 


Teias 


?04 901 


?34?7B 


67 5 


Utah 




26 640 


107? 


Vetmon! 




^66b 


63 4 


Virginia 




7b 386 


644 


Washington 


49 631* 


U S8B 


909 


Wtest Virginia 


?7bll 


32 885 


63 7 


Wisconsin 


6? 60 1 


S4 436 


1150 




??7e 


b?S 


967 


Outlying ateai 








American Samoa 




Hk 




Guam 


NA 


Hk 




Pjeno Rico 


2M19 






Virgin Islands 




?m 




Commonwealth of the 








Noithern Mananas 




4:^s 





HA Not avattablft 

^ NurMir«t and k»ndWfB«i1ans opoialad a& part t^^e »«9uiJir &tr»oo! sysien-. 

t^rE 0«taits may nc^ acks to totats tMcau^e ot roitrxting 

SOURCE U S Owpartment of HoAMn Educatio- ar d Vte'tu^e 
Mationai Ctinter tor Educ«t>or^ Stat.«»t.cs Stat ir cs of Putihr 
ei§m0ntvy gnd Saco^a/y DtK Sc^oo/s Ps// i97S ^979 
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Chart 5.2 ^ . 

Public Prepriimiry School Rnrolbnent as a Perrfiil of Isl Cirude Knnilimcnl 



PreschtH>lcrs less hkcK 
lo he enrolled through 
regular public vchixil 
programs in th* Souih th-"^ 
in Ihe rest of ihv Nation. 



J 




At or above national average 



Bekw national average 



Q Not available 
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Table S.3 

Estimated number and enrollinent of day care centers, by funding status of 
center and State: 1976-77 











tnfQMmpni Qi ceniff> 




State 


Teial 


funded^ 


Htm funded 


lain 


funded' 


Non funded 


Tr^al <iA <kf anil D T 


18 30? 


ao% 


I02U 


897. 733 


407 5S? 


490 176 




438 


190 


298 




10 424 


1^ 811 


AiasM 


?9 


19 


10 


i!m 




«'l 




2D9 


144 


65 




8891 






??? 


92 


185 


11.441 


3 302 


8 139 




1.96i 


?I0 


I ?1\ 




II 310 


72 465 




206 


97 




It sas 


J. 4 ii 




Coowcttcul 




S? 


nh 


im 


3 458 


3.907 


Otfawatr 


8? 


42 


40 


3.441 


1403 


2 036 




tS4 


n 


83 


8.115 


3 035 






ion 




638 




1 % J 1 J 




Hawaii 




295 


697 


3lfi47 


it .1^ ' I 


7S ??A 




86 


64 


MtS 


4911 


3 702 


rdatto 




29 


26 




1.562 


{') 


MlinAtt 


823 


469 












??3 


106 


117 


13 SfiA 


7 )70 


6 396 


KJw# ^ 


iM 




!Q3 


g 769 


3 218 


3 54? 


Mnm / 


6? 


48 


14 




2 101 








165 


HI 


9.U4 


5 643 


3 741 




4b9 


Ih 


344 


■ Vlt«MI 


3S56 


12 352 


lift in* 


46 


?fi 


10 


9&7ft 




f jm 


llAndaRrt 


3M) 


124 


226 


13 441 


4 200 


9 249 


Ma&SKhtiSfns 


3?4 


248 


;6 


ij.m 


11384 


(') 


IHtcbisafi 




26S 


93 


29.09) 


15 379 


(^) 


Mmnaiota 




1^2 






4 928 


1') 


Walltlippi 


Mi 


in . 


3/8 


31 2S4 


(?) 


2l 757 






?4i 


92 


17 034 


12 806 


r'l 


Montana 


36 


3;? 


4 


1.739 


1619 


(•{ 


Nebraska 


jo; 


99 


8 


4.3M 


4 057 


i'] 


ktewa/la 






S? 


4.222 




2 399 


new iwi>i|iiritiv 


6S 


42 


t3 




2 260 


720 


New iefffly 


419 


25S 


164 




13 455 


8 613 


New Msxicd 


16? 


87 


75 


9 729 


3 656 


2873 


Mew iork 


829 


S4Q 


289 




36 469 


14 297 


iwrin ^iniiinK 




374 


782 




13 778 


36900 


Fw^i" l/«avi* 


28 


13 


15 


995 






QhlQ 


*>Q3 


217 


286 


27.999 


U 766 


15900 




4&6 


398 






17 728 




OmgOfi 


241 


128 


113 


9.519 


58b0 


3.66S 


f^nsytvama 


442 


301 


141 


19.799 


12 107 


6 681 


Rhode island 


34 


51 




1 ail 


1 Ob!) 


{') 


South Careiina 


376 


IBl 


)95 


19.953 


9866 


6 967 


South Oakflta 


30 


22 


a 


1.993 


747 


(•» 


Ttnneuae 


530 


200 


330' 


29.193 


8.634 


11529 


Teu» 


1 ?6? 


329 


1438 


190.945 


20 30? 


79 738 


Utah 


62 


4; 


15 


3.495 


2911 


{') 


Vefmont 


4? 


41 


1 


1497 


1.452 


f'l 


Virginia 




106 


199 


15.592 


5 344 


10 248 


Washington 


. '8 


193 


8*1 


U.534 


8i?9 




Wfest Virgtnta 


■I 


64 


/ 


2.194 


2 023 


{') 


tfhscQn«in 


/ 


124 


lOi 


9.197 


5908 


3 289 




/2 


\b 


7 


1279 


854 




* DenoiM o»n<tra (tmt •nroN at (•iii t cMd wtia9» cm i» 


ptiC lo< at kNi»t tn part bv Qovommsnt lund& 






' No oftmato provMM 0«c«uM iompio 


tiio too amaN (iM 


a tn«n 10) 










' EtHmsiM or» for 17 oouniy aub-Staio 


maonty 













BOU^KB. M AaaOCtMO. Inc.. Oav Cm C^hm totfm US A NatKfnmi Protlf f 976- 77 iponKorvd by U S Dtpaflmom of H—tm 
EduoaMm. and Walttra. Adnwuemon/ar Cluidrvn. Youth tnO Fomaii|, 1979 
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Chart SJ 

Day Care Center Enrollment 



Although im>M Sla.cs wilh 
Urge dav care trnter 
enrollments were highly 
populated, some States such 
as North Carolina, (-.'orgia, 
and ^!ississippi had larger 
enrollments than would 
expected from pcipulatum 
alone 
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CetitmoA 



DtlMFlK 
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TaMe 5.4 

Legal status and sponsorship of day care centers: 1976-77 



Status and sponsorship 



Centers 





Percentage distribution 


Total 


100.0 


PfOfit 


10-7 


Independent 


3S.1 


Gfowp 


S.6 


Non prottt 


59.2 


Independent 


m 


Sponsored 


m 


Church 


Ml 


Community 


77 


Government 


70 


Head Stan 


40 > 


School 


32 1 


Other 


16 J 



NOTE Detait^i may not add to 



n& because of 



SOURCE Att Associates Iny Day Care Centers tn 
the US A Nattonai Protile/l 97^77 , sponsored by 
U S Departmer^f Healttr Educatton. and Weltare. 
Administtdtton loK^^fforen Youth and rannilies 
1979 
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Chart 5.4 

Legal Status and Sponsorship of Day Care Center^i 



Forty percent ot day citn- 
centers operated for prodt 
and most of Ihcse were run 
independent) of a sponsoring 
organization Non-profit day 
care centers were mt>re 
often sponsored, most 
notably by churches 



Pensnt of 
centefs 

60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 



20- 



10- 
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Independent 



Profft-making 
centers 



Gfoup 



Independent 




Non-profit 
centers 
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Table 5.5 ^ . , 

EsUmated number of children enrolled in Head Start, by type of program: l-iscai 

year 1%5 to 1979 







run 






lUtal 




ptogom 


Fiscal neat 


anrnllmoni 




entollni6nt 


1965 


56t)0Q9 




561.060 


1966 


733.600 


t6O.QQ0 


573.380 


1967 


881.Q(HI 


215.000 


466.080 


1968 


633.800 


217,600 


476.800 


1969 


624.290 


202,500 


421.700 


1970 


423.800 


226.500 


135.360 


1971 


409.000 


2S5.580 


123.500 


1972 


367,800 


281.500 


86,460 


1973 


367.900 


281.500 


86.460 


1974 


368.000 


299.000 


69.000 


1975 


338,000 


292.800 


45.«I0 


1976 


338.000 


292.000 


46.QS0 


1977 


322.000 


296.000 


26.0fHI 


1978 


391.400 


365.400 


26.000 


1979 


387.500 


369.300 


18.200 



' Includes children enrolled m Parent and Child Centers which sen^e children from infancy 
to 3-years-old 

NOTE In addition to the above totals. . 1%9 Head Start s expenmontal programs have 
served approximately it. 000 children e - -^ar 

^ OURCE U S Department of Health Education ano Welfare. Administration for Childr&n. 
<outh and Families, special tabulations 
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Chart 5.5 

Participation in Head Start Programs 



Since 1970, a majority of 
enrollment in Head Start 
has been in the futi-yeat 
program In 1979. m.iW 
children, or 95 percent of 
the participants, took part 
in the full-year program 



Enrollment, 
in thousands 



800-1 
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Table 5.6 ^ ^ . k 

Prtprlm»ry school cnroHment of 3- to $-year-olds, by age proup and by labor 

force status of mother: October 1978 



Total 3'year-olds ' 4-ireaf-oids 5near-olds 

EnroHed enrolled Enrolled EnralleNi 

Charactenstic lm\M all day Enrolled all day Enrolled all day Enrolled all day 



Numt»er. m thousands 



Tola! 

With (TKsKter in latMK force . 
Empkiyed full time . 

Employed part time 

Unemployed 

y 

With mother itot m latwr force 
Keeping house 

In school 

Other 

No mother present 



Total 

With mother m labor force 

Employed full time 

Employed pait time 

Unemployed 
With mother not in labor force 

Keeping house 

In school . . 

Other . 

No mother present 



4.&84 


1 MM 

1.403 




301 


1.313 


117 


2512 


688 


2.173 


892 


408 


241 


609 


iW 




m 


1.309 


665 


251 


189 


■ 365 


one 




CIV 


691 


l6i 


129 


39 


180 


ii 




90 


173 


00 


If 


13 


65 


78 


8i 


25 


2.28S 


471 


319 


45 


663 






789 


2.145 


418 


28 


31 


631 


122 


1.229 


265 


58 


34 


It 


12 


15 


11 


25 


ro 


83 


20 


16 


2 


23 


4 


45 


14 


124 


39 




17 


36 


8 


56 


14 








Percent ot age group 








50 3 


154 


251 


10! 


434 


13.6 


821 


225 


530 


228 


299 


177 


454 


198 


832 


27.7 


53 5 


272 


301 


227 


46.2 


26.2 


M.3 


32.S 


53 6 


12 5 


31.1 


9.3 


«7 


7.7 


H2 


19.7 


480 


18 3 


23 7 


118 


489 


208 


717 


219 


47 8 


98 


'201 


29 


416 


86 


816 


181 


47 7 


92 


19.3 


2.1 


414 


'1.0 


61.1 


17.7 


59 2 


34 7 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 
(') 


44 2 


106 


20 9 


22 


<■) 


(') 


CI 


547 


173 


48 5 


24 6 


46 1 


10 2 


710 


177 



' B«$e less ttwi 7S.QQ0 

NOTE 0«taits may not adtt to totals because of rounding 
SOURCE: U S Department of Commerce, Bureau ot tt>e Census. Curr^m POlWWikJi^^rvey. unpublished data 
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Chart 5.6 

Prqirimary School Enrollment by Labor Force Status of Motf.er 



Fiv^-ye4T-ol(b were more 
often enrolled in prcphmary 
programs than 3- and 4- 
year-tilds. Among all age 
groups* children with 
mothers working full time 
were more likely to he 
enrolled in all-day 
programs. 



3-Vear^ldi 



All 



WtKi mother working 
full time 



With mother Wf^ktng 
part time 



With mother keeping 
house 



All 



With mother working 
full time 



With father working 
part time 

With mother keeping 
house 



' All 



With mother working 
full time 



With mother working 
part time 

With mother keeping 
house 




Pe wt enrolled 



Enrolled all day 



Enrolled part day 
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TtblcS.? 

Preprtmary school enroilnMitt of 3- to S-year«olds, by racial/ethnic group, 
cducaUonal attainment and sex of household head: October 1978 



Charactenstic 



Total S-rear-olds 4-year-olds S yeaf-olds 



Number enrolled, in thousands 



ivial . 


4.584 


759 


1.313 


2.512 


BariAt/athmr OiAiin 

flfilV>>'il/6Ulf1ll. |{IUII|I 










White . 


3,697 


584 


1.038 


2.075 


Bl9cK 


749 


157 


' 229 


363 


Hispanic ongin 


295 


42 


66 


187 


Educational attainment of household head 












398 


42 


88 


268 




598 


64 


160 


374 


IC 


1.582 


242 


425 


915 


13 to IS years 


776 


129 


254 


393 


16 years or more 


1.086 


261 


346 


478 


nf hAiit#hnl(1 h^Afl 

WCUl W liVtl^ClfVlU flCDU 












3.710 


632 


1.043 


2.035 




729 


106 


230 


393 




Percent enrolled of population subgroup 


Tntal 

i irlal 


m 


251 


43 4 


821 


Racisl/ethnic group 










White 


49.S 


23 5 


418 


83 1 


Black 


sa.i 


33 7 


489 


76? 


Hispanic origin 


4e.9 


16 6 


290 


780 


Educational attainment of household head 










8 years or less 


3B.T 


12 3 


265 


759 


9 to 1 1 years 


41.9 


139 


33 2 


76 7 


12 years 


m 


22 2 


39 5 


819 


13 to 15 years 


53.2 


26 9 


488 


85 6 


16 years or more 


66.8 


46 4 


66 9 


87 6 


Sex of household head 










Male 


se.$ 


25 8 


429 


82 3 


Female 


49.4 


218 


461 


801 



f^TE DotoKs rna. not add to totals tMcausa of rounding 

SOtJRCE U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Sunday 
unput>i»ar)ed (Sate 



20 



^ 08 
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Chart 5.7 

Prtprimar}* Sckooi Enrollment by Background Characteristics 



Childita of college-educated 
household beads were more 
likely than othen to be 
enrolled in preprimary 
programs. 
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Toti) 



V Radal/ettinic graitp 
White 

Black 





Hispanic origin 



E(tucatiQnal atttinmoit of tmMA iNMt 



8 yean or less 



9 to II years 



12 years 



13 to IS years 



IGyevsormore 




Sex of tausainkl head 
MalMieaded 

remale-(«a(tal 




20 



30 



T" 
40 



-T" 

50 



T" 

60 



70 



-I 1 

90 100 



256 



209 



Table S.8 

Preprimary school enrollment of 3- to S-year-olds, by level and control of school 
and family btconw: October 1978 



Finiity 
ttmm 




All preprimai^ 






Nurseiy school 






Kindergarten 




Total 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Total 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Total 


Public 


Nonpubli 










Percent enrolled 












SOS 


31.6 


18.7 


200 


64 


136 


30 3 


252 


51 


Under $5,000 


429 


38.8 


4.1 


15 7 


124 


33 


27 2 


264 


8 


$5:Q00 to $9,999 


42.2 


341 


8.1 


140 


83 


57 


28 2 


257 


24 


$10,000 to $14,999 


44.9 


29.3 


1S.6 


153 


46 


10 7 


296 


24 7 


49 


$15,000 to $19,999 


S8I 


21.2 


22.8 


214 


42 


172 


29.4 


24 0 


54 


%20.m to $24,999 


63.3 


33.3 


29.9 


284 


55 


22 8 


34 9 


278 


71 


$25,080 to $49,999 


S5.2 


28.2 


48.8 


326 


46 


28 0 


33 6 


216 


120 


$50,000 and over 


T9.0 


27.4 


$1.8 


476 


50 


42 6 


314 


224 


90 


Not reported 


528 


351 


171 


185 


72 


11 3 


34 3 


27 9 


65 



NOTE: Details ntay not add to totals because ot rounding 

SOURCE U S Department ol Cofrmerce Bur«au ol the Census Current Population Survey, unputilisrwd data 
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Chut SJ 

Preprimary School Enrollimnt by Control of School and Family Income 



Although the participation 
rate of 3- to S*year«olds in 
public pfograms remained 
fairiy constant across family 
income levels* the rate in 
nonpublic programs 
increased substantially from 
t{^ lowest to the highest 
income level. 



ERIC 



Total 



Under $S.000 
SS.000 to S9.999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 

I 

4 i 
$25.''D0 to $49,999 

$50,000 snd over 




90 



100 



Petcent enrolled 



Nonpublic 



PuWk; 



NCES 



22s 



211 



Day care center enrollment, by finding status of center and iMwrkground characteristics 
oTdilldrefi: 1976-77 



Charartensttcs 



Ml 

centers 



funded' centers 



Non funded centers 



Profit Hon-profft Profit Nonprofit 



Percentage distribution 



Ansuil famHf inoonie 



Tot«l 


100 


100 


in 


100 


100 


less ttian $6.^ 


30 


32 


ss 


s 


24 


$6,000 to $15,000 


43 


45 


38 


45 


41 


Mm than $15,000 


V 


24 


1 


49 


21 


Race 












Total 


m 


100 


100 


too 


1QQ 


White 


13 


74 


44 


11 


07 


Black 


21 


21 


44 


13 


78 


Other 


9 


5 


12 


S 


7 


Type of family 












Total 


109 


100 


in 


100 


100 


Two-parent 


t2 


59 


47 


75 


70 


Single-parent 


31 


41 


53 


25 


30 



' D«not«s carrtars that anrolt at toast i child whose care (S paid for ot m pan by 
govemnwi! funds 

f40TB DataHs may oof odd to totals bacause of roontf '>g 

SOURCE; Abt Aaaooataa. irK . Day Cara Ca^nm Inths US A N9iJcn^ fom 1976-^77 
•ponsoradbyUS Dapartmam of Haallh. Education aiKf WaWara. Admmiatrafion for ChiMran 
Youth and Famttiaa. 1979 



2?., 
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Chart 5,9 

Characleristles of Children and Families Served by Day Care Centers 



Children in govcmmcnl 
assisted non-profit day care 
centers were more likely lo 
be from poor, minority, or 
sihgie-parent families, while 
children in non-funded 
profit-making centers were 
overwhelmingly from middle 
income, while, and two- 
parent families. 



Percentage 
distribution 



Family f ncome 






More than S15.00Q 



$6,000 to $15,000 



Less trian $6,000 



Typft of Fmtly 




TwcH^rent 



RiceotCMtd 




WtMte 



Bbck 



Ottter 



centers 



making pfofit 
centers centers making profit 

centefs centers 



NCES 



ERIC 



213 



Table 5.10 

€^hBd*iCiff ratikN in day care cmtm, by tondliig status of center: 1976-77 



Fumted' centen 



Non-funded centen 









fkw- 




*J - - 

mWl- 


Item 


/Centers 

r 


Pnrtit 


pnitit 


PiDtit 


piotit 


lumber of centm 


2.210 


224 


752 


677 


558 


CfMtd/stitf ratio' 


68 


73 


55 


79 


73 






Percentage distnbution 






Total 


in 


.100 


100 


100 


100 


S 0 or tower ctittdien per caregiver 


n 


24 


99 


11 


27 


5 1 to 7 0 ctsiUien per caregiver 


SQ 


SO 


S4 


10 


29 


71 to 9.0 cttiitfmn per caregiver . . 


11 


28 


10 


23 


24 


^9 ! or more cliildren per caregiver . 


20 


2S 


s 


SO 


24 



' DcnolM ocnitn thst mvoQ mI ICMt l chM wtWM car* !• fMM tor M iMti tn ptrt tiy govvmnwnl 

' CNI^4lilV ntios ticw liMm CAtouiefisd Isy dMdaig lotBl cMcMiom oi cm piovkliNl pev wwk 
f Miualad lor ibMMMl bv local numter of hours Hliiii wofli M (ha daaBfOom oar liMli Sueh raHoo 
paitM to ttw anbre oariar and not to i p a ctf l c. riaaifooffn or iQa ipoupa of oNki^ao. 



NOUE: Datate may not add to 



of rounding. 



SOURCE: AM A aa o d a ta e. Inc.. Day Cara Cenfera m U.S. A Ngaonti Pnsm 1976^77, aponaoiad 
by U S Dapaifrviam HaaHh, Education, arKf WMva, AdnMetraUon lof ChMdran, Youtft af^ Fain- 
1979 



ERIC 



14 



2?j 



Chart 5 JO 

Clilkl-SUifr Ratios in Day Care Centers 



A small proportion ol all 
day care centers operated 
with more than 9 children 
per caregiver Non-profit 
ccnteri receiving some 
government support had 
fewer children per caregiver 
than other centers. 



Ail centers 




FumW ceRters 
ProfitmaKing 



N(mprofit 



^(on>tunded ceriters 



Profit makmg 




~r 

20 



T" 
40 



T" 
60 



T 
SO 



100 



Percentage distribution of centi 
1 5 0 or fewer children per caregiver 

5 1 to 7 0 children per caregiver 
7 1 to 9 0 children per caregivei 
9 1 or more children per caregiver 



NGES 



23S 



215 



TalileS.ll 

Average class size in day care centers for ciiildren of specific ages and age range 
in day care center classrooms: 1976-77 



Item 



centers 



Funded' centers 



Mon-tunded centers 



Profit Non-orofit Proti! 



Mon profit 







wufnoe' Of cnHOien per cfdssruom 




Class st/e ^ 








All ages 


to 


1*9 17 1/ 


10 




14 


10 ib U 


14 


3-year >olds 


17 


18 18 16 


16 


4-year-olds 


19 


20 19 19 


19 


S-year-olds 


20 


20 21 ?0 


19 






Percentage distribution of classrooms 




Age range 








Totjf 


IN 


100 100 IQQ 


100 


less than 2 years 








separate oldest 








from youngest 








child 


80 


U 80 11 


84 


2 years or more 








separate oldest 








from youngest 








child 


20 


26 ?0 23 


IS 



* Denotes centers that enroll at least i child whose cave ia paid for at faeist in pad t>y 
govemn^erH fwnds. 

SOURCE Alii Associates: Jnc . Day^re Cenfers in m US A Mtionaf Profim 
1976-77, sponsored by U S Departfnent of Heaith. .Education. an(^ Welfare. 
Administrjvtfon (or Children. Youth and Famrttes. Id79 



:RJC 



16 



?7 



Chart 5J1 

Class SiK and Age RanRe in Day Care ( enter nassrooms 



Day care ccniers averaged 
18 children per classnwm. 
and in most classrooms, the 
age range was narrow with 
fewer th^n 2 years 
separating the oloc**! frum 
the youngest child 



Class SUt by Ase Croup 




Perc^tage 
of ciassroonis 



100 n 



4 8 1? 16 20 

Number of children per classroom 



Aft Sangt litClusfiHMii 




2 years or more sepa^att 
oldest from youngest 
child 



less ttian 2 years 
separate oldest from 
youngest child 



All centers FutKfed FuFKted Nonfunded Nonfunded 

profit- noop^ofit profitmaking nonprofit 

making centers centers center? 
centers 



MCiS 



ERIC 



234 



217 



Table 5.12 

PtmcQt 4rf day care centers faffed with professloiial specialists aikl percentage 
dbtribotliNi of classroom stafF^ by selectul background characteristics: 1976-77 



Funded' centers flon-funded ceflter) 



Alt Hon- Noo- 

Item centers Profit profit Profit profit 



> Percent staffed ««th professionat speaaltsts 



Hesnng. speech, or vision specialist 


1 


6 


U 


4 


8 


Psychologist 


1 


4 


U 


4 


9 


Social worker 


21 


9 


39 


6 


20 


Nurse 


23 


19 


32 


14 


23 


Child development specialist 


3$ 


39 


48 


23 


31 


None of the above specialists 


48 


29 


43 


65 


4S 




* 

^Percentage distnlwtion o 


1 classioom 


sttff 














Total 


1 a 


too 


100 


100 


100 


Under 18 years old 


7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


18 to 25 years old . 


34 


47 


35 


33 


30 


26 to 35 years old 


32 


29 


33 


32 


31 


36 to 49 years old 


19 


14 


18 


20 


21 


50 years old or older 


8 


S 


7 


9 


11 


Sex 












Total 


iOO 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


Male 


6 


8 


8 


5 


4 


Female 


94 


92 


92 


95 


% 


Race 












fotal 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




66 


76 


50 


84 


73 


Black 


?8 


20 


39 


12 


23 


Other 


7 


4 


la 


3 


5 


Educational attainment 












Total 


in 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Less than 12 years 


te 


8 


It 


9 


10 


1? years 


as 


36 


34 


38 


34 


13 to 15 years 


2S 


29 


25 


?6 


24 


16 years or more 


» 


28 


30 


28 


31 


Vears of eiperj&nce 












Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


less than 2 years 


32 


31 


35 


27 


31 


? to 5 years 


41 


43 


40 


41 


40 


5 I to 10 years 


22 


19 


22 


23 


24 


10 1 years Of more 


5 


7 


3 


9 


5 



* Denotes caniers that enrol) at least i child whose care is patd for at least m part by 
govemrnent funds 

' ^K>TE Details may rx>t add to totals because of roufKfrrig 

SOURCE Abt Asaoaates. tnc . 09^ Care Centers m the U S A /Vefiona/ Proh^ 1976-T7, 
sponsored by U S Department of Heaith. Educatton. and Weflara. Admntttration for Children. 
Youth and Families. 1979 



Chart 5.12 ^ ^ ^ 

PrcfessioEial Specialists and Educattonal Attainment of Classroom Staff in Day Care Centers 



Slighcl> ovei onc^third o( 
day care centers were 
staffed with child 
development specialists 
More than half of all 
classroom staff had some 
postsecondarv education 



ERIC 



Hearing, speech, or 
vision specialist 



Psychologist 



Socia} worker 



Nurse 



Chiid developmeni 
spectdltst 



None the alxtve 
specialists 



Prohmiontl Specialists 




T 1 — — -r 

20 30 . '40 

Percent of centers staffed 



Edueational Atttinrntfit of Clissrocmi Staff 

Percentage distribution 
100 -j 



60- 



40- 



20 H 



16 years or more 



13 to 15 years 



12 years 



Less than 12 years 



Years of schooling 



r 
SO 



1 

60 



NCE8 



219 



Table 543 

Avcn^ weekly wages of null-time* classroom staff in day care ce^nters, by 
fttiMiiiig status of centers: 1976-77 



Funded' centers Non funded centers 

All 

Wages centers Profit Non profit Profit Non profit 



Highest «;eekly wage average . . $131 $124 $1^ $111 $139 
lowest weeMy wage average IS 91 102 19 94 



' Woifc of 35 Of more hours pf week. 

^ DenQ(99 centers that enroll st least : child whose care is paid tor at leaat in part bf 
QOvefTHTiant funds. 

SOURCE: AM Associates. Inc . Osk Care Centers in Hie U.S.: A Nationet f^rofite. m€t-77. 
sponaocad by U S. Department ol Haatth. Education, and Weffara. Administration «or CNIdran. 
Youth and Families. 1979. 
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Chart S.I3 

Weekly Wage Range of Full*Time Classroom Staff in Day Care Centers 



Average weekly wages for 
fulhtime classroom staff in 
day cafe centers ranged 
fiom S9S to $138 m 1976- 
77. 



Weekly 
wages 

$180 n 



$160- 



$140- 



$120- 



$100 



$80 



$60 



$40- 



$20- 



$0 





Federal 

fflinifflum 

wage 



Ml 
^tefs 



Fumted 

making 
anters 



Funded 
non- 
profit 

centers 



Noo- 
fu'tddd 
profit- 
making 
centers 



Nonfunded 
non-profit 
centers 




Kigliest wage 
Lowest wage 



ERLC 



23S 



221 



Tabfc5.14 

AflBtial loltioa and iecs for iMMpublk prepHmai? schools, by levd of school and 
fiuttBv iDcome: October 1978 



Turtion and tees 



1300 $500 



11.000 



LmI of iOoBi Numbir «nraiM. 
•Rd fmitf tKom in HiwsaRds 




None 


Un({er 
$300 


to 

$499 


to 

$999 


or 

nwe 


Not 
reported 


Mean 


Medial 










Percentage distntnitHtn 








Amount 




NonpiibtiG fluruty school 






















«l 


1.237 


IQ0.Q 


1.3 


41.7 


19.4 


12.7 


20.9 


8.0 


$S40 


$33$ 


(kMle $10,000 


134 108.0 


3.T 


SSi 


9.2 


11.9 


m 


11.1 


651 


365 


110.000414.999 


229 ^ 190.9 


2.1 


49.9 


17.0 


10.9 


20.9 


41 


512 


307 


$15,000419.999 


270 


lOOil 


.0 


41.1 


2U 


10.0 


19.0 


11 


492 


317 


$20.000424.999 


241 


10O.O 


2.1 


4QJ 


22.4 


13.9 


118 


M 


501 


338 


$2S.0QO ai^ (Ntr 


301 


100.0 


.0 


99.9 


20.9 


18.1 


21.3 


U 


607 


382 


Not itportetf 


62 


{') 


{') 


(') 


{') 


(') 


{') 


(') 


0 


0 


NontwUic kin(tergarten 






















AB 


496 


190.0 


2.8 


92.7 


22.0 


2U 


18J 


U 


520 


377 


Under $10,000 


61 


{') 


(') 


(') 


V) 


(') 


('» 


V) 


(') 


0 


$10.000414.999 


110 


190.0 


2.9 


94.9 


19.4 


202 


19.8 


•J 


505 


363 


$15.000419.999 


90 


100.0 


5.S 


99.8 


31.1 


16.7 


11.8 


M 


390 


338 


$20.00M24.999 


80 


100.0 


9.9 


31.8 


24J 


21.9 


19J 


U 


463 


380 


$25,000 and ever 


120 


190.0 


1.7 


17.S 


21.7 


$0.9 


29.3 


J8 


726 


615 


Not reported . . 


36 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


«') 


(') 


(•) 


(') 


(') 



* BtM IM ttiHi 7S.Q0Q. 

SOURCE: U.S. OipMimnt ol Comrmtm, Buimu of thm Cm\M. Current PopvMon Swwy. unpuWtMd diM 
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CliwtSJ4 

and Fms in Nonpublic Preprimary Schools by Family Income 



^ Averaging about $500 a 
year, tuition and fees (or 
nonpublic nursery school 
and kindergarten appeared 
unrelated to family tncomc 
except at the highest income 
level. 



ERLC 



All incomes 

Undef $10,000 
SIO.OQO to $14,939 
$1S.OQO to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25.(K)0 and o"« 



Alt incom^ 

Undtr $10,000 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 and wer 



Nurtaiy SdiMl 




KbMtoriaftfR 




T 

40 60 
Percentife distr^iutioR 



1 

100 



Ho tuition or fees 
Less ttun $300 
$300 to $499 



$500 to $1,000 
$1,000 and ever 
Not reported 



NCES " 



240 



223 



Table 5.15 

AoBoal day care center expoMlitiires, by finding status of centers: 1976-77 



Funifed^ centen fton-fun<tei] centers 



;. Non- Non- 

centan Proftt pfflht Pmttt protit 



Tottl npndihiRa. in Rttllifrt $1.28S 3 S1U4. $6lb 1 $2587 $297.2 

Admit canter nptntfituns byptiinse 

Tow $70,300 $61,600 %Wm $46,300 $64,400 

Pmmmi 48,400 36.200 72.000 27.200 47.000 

SuwNes 10.600 9.iPf 12.800 8.600 10.100 

Oecitptnqr 6,dOO 9.000 6.700 7.700 4.200 

oner 4.700 6.600 7.200 2.800 3.100 

PtfKstege distnbutiN ly fH.'rpoie' 

Tow ;oo m 100 lOo lOO 

Ptr«onnel 69 61 73 63 73 

SuRHies 16 16 14 18 17 

Occupancy 10 IS ^ IS 7 

Other S 8 6 S 4 

Average expend*: ..res per hill-time 

equtvaiefit (RE) cdiM $1,630 $1 430 $2,190 $1,230 $1,430 

Beicentap distntmttofkfif centers, ty 
expifNfitures per FTE dtiM — ^ 

100 100 100 100 100 

Uss thin $1,000 . 20 10 S 41 32 

11.000 to $1,999 40 00 SI 11 SO 

12.000 to $2,999 17 10 SS S 11 

13.000 ormom 0 3 19 2 0 



* OmMi oofitm (hot onroQ ct NnkM 1 ctm wfyom cmm m p&6 fof at l«nt tn part by govcrnnwnt funds 

'CalcwitKdtty infiiraginQ p i ci n ug— acrott oanimct g . tvtragft of poroant of •xpontftcurM aKocatad to pomonooi) Thoy diffor 9ktf^ from paroontaoos 
calciifartwt fiiv dMdliig avorago axpanditunNi a cali|j^ by ovaraga imal axpendttures 

NOTE: Om$l^ may not add to totata bacauia of roundtng 

SOURCE: AM Aitoctatta. Inc.. Day Cam Camara tn ffta US A A/aocma/ Profile, t 976- 77. sponsored by US Oaparrmant of Haatth. Education, and Walfara. 
A^nMatralton foe CNIdnNi, Youth and FamiMaa. 1979 
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CiMurt 5. IS „ , , . 

Day Care Center Expenditures per Full-Tlme Equivalent Child 



In 1976-77. a plurality of 
day care centers tpent 
between St .000 and SI .999 
per full'time equivalent 
chOd. Non>f>rofit centers 
funded by the government 
spent more on the average 
than other types of centers. 



Percentage distribution 
of centers 

100-1 



90- 



80- 



70- 



60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 



20- 



10 



An 

centers 



$3,000 or more 
$2,000 to $2,999 
$1,0(^ to $1,999 
less ttian $1,000 



Funded 
prctit- 
nuKing 
centers 



Funded 

non- 
profit 
centers 



Non- 
tundad 
prolit- 

centers 



ERIC 



/ 
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Tabfie5.16 

Federal approfMlatkHis for HetMl Start programs: Fiscal year 1%5 to 1979 



Ftscal year Appropnatiofls 



(In mtllions) 

1%S $ 91.4 

1966 ISt.9 

l%7 349.2 

1963 31U 

1969 m.i 

1970 S217 

1971 SS3.S 

1972 I89.S 

1973 S«2i 

1974 312.2 

1975 441.0 

1976 . * 454.5 

1977 475.0 

1978 825.0/ 

1979 SSQ./ 

(' 
\ 



SOURCE U S Department o< Health. 
Education, and Welfare. Administration for 
Children. Youth and Families, special 
latMlations 
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Chirt 5.16 

Federal Ap|>ropriiitloiis 



for Head Start Programs 



Federal funding tor Head 
Start programs hai 
increased sevenfold since 
l%5 



/Vpp(Opr»ations. m millions 




Fiscal year 



. wets J 

227 

2ii 




Table 5.17 

Elfccte nf presclmol on later education performance of low-income children: 
Various years 
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Chart 5.17 . 

Effects of Pre^hool on L4iter Education 



Afi f»nalysis of studies 
conducted iwcr time has 
found that low-income 
children with preschool 
experience were less likely 
to he held back a grade or 
placed in special education 
than children from similar 
backgrounds with no 
preschooling. 
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Chapter 6 

Adult md 

Occupational 

Edacation 



Adult education and occupational education are two 
areas that are expected to grow in participation in 
the !980*s. The size of the population t>eyond com- 
pulsory school-age will increase in the decade « en- 
larging the market for adult education. The 197()'s 
trend toward greater enrollment in occupational ed- 
ucation is expected to continue into the decade as 
the labor market demand for skilled workers con- 
tinues. 

These areas of education are examined in this chap- 
ter in two sections. The adult education section be- 
gins with a profile of participants to suggest the rep- 
resentation in adult education of certain groups in 
the population. This is followed by a description of 
the range of credit objectives, adioinistrators pro- 
viding courses* and subjects taken in adult educa- 
tion. TTie occupational education section focuses first 
on participants and then on the schools and pro- 
grams. The section concludes with a discussion of 
outcomes of occupational training. 

Adult Education 

Estimates of the adult population participating in 
educational activities vary according to the meanings 
ascribed to ''adult/* ''participation/' and ''educa- 
tion/' Under the broadest definition, that of adult 
education as life-long learning, it encompasses the 
whole range of learning throughout life, including 
formal and informal, inschool and out-of -school ed- 
ucational experiences. Although valid as a concept, 
life-long learning as a definition is too imprecise, in 
that virtually all adults would be counted as partic- 
ipants. At the other extreme, under a conventional 
classification of adult education as regular postsec- 
ondary instruction, the focus is too narrow, disre- 
garding recent trends in participation and programs. 
As will be shown, adult education participants do 
differ from full-time postsecondary students on some 
important characteristics, and adult learning pro- 
grams often do not fit into convenient instruction 
cat :gorics. 




To describe the character and scope of adult edu- 
cation participation, it is necessary from the outset 
to use a definition that encompasses the part-time 
sector of regular instruction and also the many struc- 
tured education activities offered by organizations 
other than schools. Thus, for the purposes of this 
chapter, the definition from the 1978 Adult Educa- 
tion Participation Survey will generally apply By 
this definition, adult education consi*/ts of courses 
and organized educational activities other than those 
taken by full-time students in programs leading to- 
ward a high school diploma or an academic degree 
and in occupational programs of six months or more 
duration. It includes all courses taken for credit by 
part-time students. The participating population is 
defined as persons 17 years old and over The def- 
inition differs somewhat from those used in previous 
surveys in that full-time students who are alsi> en- 
gaged in part-time educational activities are included 
and full-time students in occupational programs of 
6 months or more duratMMi are excluded. A discus- 
sion of postsecondary v stional educaiion is pre- 
sented in the next sectii>n 

A look at the numl>er and age structure of adult 
education participants suggests their unique char- 
acter when Compared to those of full-time postsecon- 
dary students. The number of adult education par- 
ticipants in 1978 was over 18 million, almost M) 
percent greater than the number ot full-time high 
school or college students 17 years old and over 
(entry 6.1). Among the 17- to 24-year-old age group, 
adult education participants comprised about 1 1 per- 
cent of the population and full-time high school and 
college students approxitnately 31 percent. In the 
next age group. 25- to 34-year-olds, the pattern was 
reversed, with adult education participants repre- 
senfing 20 percent and full-time students, less than 
4 percent of the total. Thirteen percent of to 54- 
year-old% and almost 7 percent of 55- to 64-year-olds 
participated in adult education activities, compared 
to under 1 percent in both age groups enrolled full 
time in school. Although participation declined with 
age. about 2 percent of persons 65 years old and over 
participated while under a tenth ot a percent were 
enrolled full time. 




It IS difficult to present trends in participation from 
earlier surveys because of definitional changes. Data 
from the 197K survey can be compared with 1975 
findings by addir? courses taken by full-time stu- 
dents in occupational programs of f> months or rrnue 
duration to the I97H data. Using this methoil. the 
adutt education participation rate was 12.5 percent 
of the population 17 years old and over in iy7<s. 
compared to 12.3 percent in 1975. The gain of 2 
percentage points is insignificant, yet, it does trans 
late into an increase of more than 1 million partic- 
ipants between 1975 and 1978. Although the rate has 
remained relatively constant, the size of the adult 
population has grown, meaning larger numbeis of 
adults participating The size of the adult population 
IS projected to grow further throughout the 1980 s. 
suggesting that if the participation rate remains con- 
slant, the number of adult education participants will 
continue to grow. This projected increase would run 
counter to the decline anticipated in full-time higher 
education enrollment. 

Adult education participants were distinguished 
from full-time college students and the adult popu- 
lation in general by the relatively high representation 
of women Of the 18 million adult education partic- 
ipants, over 10 million were women, or 57 percent 
of the total (entry 6.2). Among the two older age 
groups, female representation rose to 61 percent of 
the participants 55 to 64 years old and to 69 percent 
of the participants 65 years old and over. Although 
part of the overrepresentation may be a function of 
larger numbers of women in the older age groups, 
their rates of participation were also higher. The 
higher rate of v omen in adult education continues 
a trend noted in earlier surveys. In fact, n.ost of the 
increase in the total number of participants from 
1975 to 1978 can be attributed to greater participa- 
ti<m among women. 



Although female representation appeared more than 
equitable, disparities in racial ethnic representation 
were evident in adult education participation, A look 
at trends in participation using earlier definitions 
suggests further that the disparities have increased 
over time. The two largest minority groups, blacks 
and Hispanics, were significantly underrepresented 
in relation to their pi>pulation counts. The undcr- 
representation of blacks and Hispanics was greater 
in adult education than in higher education gener- 
ally. Blacks had the lowest participation rates, about 
half the rate of total population while Hispanics had 
rzites two-thirds that of the total population. These 
disparities in participation appeared to widen in the 
older age groups. The racial/ethnic representation in 
adult education distinguishes it from participation in 
the Federal Adult Basic and Secondary Program. 
Blacks and Hispanics comprised 5 and 3 percent, 
respectively, of adult education participants. By con- 
trast, blacks and Hispanics each represented one- 
fifth of participants in the Federal progranT 

That adult education participants represent a ralhe»^ 
homogeneous group is further substantiated b> v*d- 
ucational <ittainment levels reported in the 197S sur- 
vey. Adult education participants were almost twice 
as likely as the total adult population to have higher 
education experience. 57 percent compared to M) 
percent (entry 6.3). Almost 33 percent of aduh ed- 
ucation participants had completed at least 4 years 
of college, in comparison to 14 percent of the total 
adult population. Although women in general were 
less likely than men to have gone beycmd high 
school, 26 percent compared to 33 percent, a ma- 
jority of female participants in adult education like 
their male counterparts had at least i>ne vear o\ col- 
lege 
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Participants in adult education were a!si> distin- 
guished from the general population hy their income 
and occupational status. Approximately f>l percent 
of adult education participants had annual family 
incomes of $15. (KM! or more compared to 44 percent 
of the general adult population (entry 6,4). Partici- 
pation rates tended to rise with higher family income, 
from under 5 percent in the lowest income category 
to over 18 percent in the upper income categories. 
White-ci>llar workers appeared to he disproportion- 
ately represented among adult education partici- 
pants; while they comprised one-third of the adult 
population /they made up over half of the adult ed- 
ucation participants. Almost one-third of all profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers participated 
in adult education activities. Non-college teachers 
had the highest participatitm rates, almost Ai) percent 
participated in organized educational activities m 
1978. Blue-collar and farm workers, the unem- 
ploved. and persons not in the hibor force uerc c«>n* 
siderably underrepresented. 



The income and occupational ^Ustributions ot par- 
ticipants were rellected to some extent in metro- 
politan participation rates. Central city areas with 
higher concentrations of the poor and unemployed 
had lower adult education participation rates than 
suburban areas. Ruial farm areas had the lowest 
rates, consi^k^it with the low participation of agri- 
cultural workers. Regional differences were also ap- 
parent: the Northeast and South were lower than the 
National rate, while the West was considerably 
higher. It is noteworthy that participation in Western 
non-metropolitan areas was as high as rates in met- 
ropolitan areas located in other regions. 

Although adult education participants may be a 
rather homogeneous group, the activities in which 
they engage and the organizations providing such 
activities were ^uite diverse. No single category of 
course administrator prvwided courses to more than 
one-fitth of all participants. Two-year colleges and 
vocational-technical institutes provided adult edu- 
c;ition to about 19 percent of ail participants. 4-year 
colleges and universities to IK percent, and trade and 
business schools to 9 percent. Thus postsecondary 
collegiate and noncollegiate schooi. combined ac- 
counted for 46 percent of the adult education mar- 
ket. This suggests that an<ither 54 percent of partic- 
ipants took ct^urses through administrators other 
than those which traditionally have offered educa- 
tional services to adults. Although institutions of 
higher education represented only a portion of the 
adult education market, the number providing non- 
credit activities has grow n considerably over the last 
decade Data supplied by institutions of higher ed- 
ucation indicate th;:t 2..^7S institutions out ot a 
ot V(>8b offered mm-crcdit adult and continuing ed- 
ucation actiMtics during the 1W7~7S school year 
(cntrv 6 5). B\ cimiparison in the 1967 6S school 
\ear. onlv i.HC institutions ottered non credit ac- 
tivities I he institutions re ported lAcr U> million rce- 
istratu>ns m 19^7 7s. .ihnost !\\kc ni»m\ Ml 
\L\<rs prc\ icHivIv 
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Most adult education activities were non-^credil 
courses, that is. they were not taken for higher ed- 
ucation degree-credit or occupational certification 
(entry f> 6). Credit objectives, however, did vary by 
the age group of the participants; the proportiim of 
courses taken for credit dechned with increasing ape. 
The 17- to 24-year-old group was more Ukely than 
the older groups to have participated in courses lead^ 
ing to higher education degrees. Although courses 
taken by 25- lo 34-year-olds were slightly less likely 
to be for credit, almost 10 percent of the courses 
were toward degree work beyond the bachelor s 
level Courses for occupational certification or li- 
censing were prevalent among participants 35 to M 
years old, representing about 17 percent of all 
courses taken by this group. Of courses taken by 
participants 65 years old and over, approximately S 
percent were for certification or licensing and 3 per 
cent were for higher education degree-credit. 

Although most courses were not for occupational 
certification or degree-credit, the majority of courses 
were taken for job-related reasons (entry ft 7) 
Thirty-nine percent of courses were taken by partic- 
ipants to advance m their current job. 10 percent ii> 
obtain a new jo^ md 3 percent for other joh-related 
reasons. Courses taken for American citizenship rep- 
resented less than I percent, for general education 
12 percent, and for personal or social reasons 34 
percent. The reasons varied by the type of institution 
or organization administering the course. A m:«y rity 
of cifurses offered by elementary /secondary schools, 
private instructors, or community organizations were 
for personal or social enrichment. Four-year insti 
tutions of higher education were more likely than 2- 
year institutions or vocational-technical institutes \o 
provide courses cited as job related by participants 



Adult education courses were given mainly through 
group instruction {entry 6.8). Group instruction ac- 
counted for about 88 percent of all courses and this 
proportion differed only slightly by age group of 
participants. Although individual instruction was the 
second most prevalent means used for conducting 
courses, it accounted for under 5 percent of the total 
courses. No one subject accounted for more than 
one-fifth of all courses in adult education (entry 6.9). 
Business courses were the most frequently taken; 
followed by engineering and heahh care services, 
representing 19, 15, and 11 percent, respectively, of 
the total courses. 

A majority of courses were paid for by the partici- 
pants or their families, averaging about $70 per 
course (entry 6.10) The second most prevalent 
source of payment was public funding, accounting 
for 18 percent of all courses. This was followed hy 
business or industry, comprising 16 percent of the 
total. Employers paid for 23 percent of all courses. 

Less than 7 percent of the courses were dropped by 
participants (entry 6.11). The most Irequent reason 
specified for dropping courses was illness of self or 
care of family members, accounting for 17 percent 
of the courses dropped. Ten percent of the courses 
dropped were because of changes in residence or 
job. Scheduling difficulty in terms of inconvenient 
time or too much to do was more often mentioned 
than inconvenient location or financial problems. 
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Ckcupational Education 

Occupational education prepares individuals for 
gainful employment, assists them in making in- 
formed occupational choices, and upgrades or up- 
dates the skills of those already in an occupational 
field. In the United States, occupational education 
is offered at the secondary level by public schools 
and at the postsecondary level by public and private 
collegiate and noncollegiate institutions. 

At the secondary leveL approximately 4,6 million 
students were reported to have received training in 
occupational programs in 1976. This number in- 
cluded the 1.8 million takihg courses such as typing 
in office programs and the 14 million taking courses 
such as shop in trades and industry programs. These 
data do not separate those students in high schools 
whp take occupational courses for job training from 
those who take them to supplement college-prepa- 
ratory courses or for personal reasons. At the post- 
secondary level, enrollment data for students taking 
occupational programs in colleges are not disaggre- 
gated from total enrollment in these institutions. 
Because of these definitional distinctions, this sec- 
tion primarily fiKuses on occupational education in 
pDStsecondary noncollegiate schools. 



In 1978. nearly LH Trillion students were enri>!led 
in noncollegiate postsecondary schm>ls with occu- 
pational programs. Of this number 26fi.6(KI were 
enrolled in correspondence programs. The large, 
majority of the students, nearly 1 .5 million, partic- 
ipated in occupational programs in noncollegiate 
noncorrespondence schools (entry 6.12). This num- 
ber represented an increase of greater than 1 1 per- 
cent over 1974 enrollment, with all of the increase 
occurring in private schools. In 1978 enrollment in 
private nontollegiate schools with occupational pro- 
grams was more than double that of public schcxils. 
Approximately 1,043.4(M) students participated in 
programs in the private sector compared with 887.4(KI 
in 1974. For public schools the data show 453.7{M) 
stOdents^in .1974 increasing to 468.4(K) in 1976 before 
dropping to 451 ,8«) in 1978. 

Blacks and Hispanics were represented in occupa- 
tional programs in larger proportions than in the 
general population (entry^.13). Of the programs 
whose length was greater than 3 months, white en- 
rollment comprised 67 percent of the total, blacks 
represented nearly 18 percent, and Hispanics slightly 
greater than 6 percent. Only in the program area of 
health occupations did the representation of these 
groups approximate their representation in the gen- 
eral population. Whites were overrepresented only 
in agri-business programs where they made up 92 
percent of total enrollment. 

Occupational programs have been a source tif spe- 
cific job training for a significant proportion of stu- 
dents seeking to supplement college educations. 
Nearly 28 percent of the students enrolled in occu- 
pational programs in 1979 had prior postsccondarv 
education experiences (entry 6 14). Nc;irly 6 percent 
had completed an associate degree or some higher 
level of collegiate education. 
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Students enrolled in occupational programs had a 
higher level of educational attains^cnt than their 
parents. Only 8 percent of these students had not 
completed high school compared to approximately 
one*third of their mothers and fathers. Forty righl 
percent of students in occupational programs were 
working while attending school and f4 percent ;verc 
looking for work. 

The nuntber of noncollegiate postsecondary schools 
with upational programs dropped during the 
sam lod that enrollment grew (entry 6.15). In 
1974 inere were such schools compared with 
7,625 in 1978, a decrease of greater than 12 percent. 
The large majority. 90 percent, of thest; schools were 
under private control and most were proprietary 
(operated for profit). 

For comparison purposes it may be noted that more 
than 11 million students were enrolled in just over 
iXUfO colleges and universities in 1978. while only 
1 .5 million students were enrolled iii more than dou- 
ble that number of schools offering noncollegiate 
postsecondary occupational trainmg. An examina- 
tion of the organization of occupational training 
schools reveals that 58 percent of the schools en- 
rolled fewer than 1(K) students and only 8 percent 
enrolled 5(M) or more students in 1978 (entry 6 16). 
More than three-fourths of these schools were m- 
dependent* that is. not affiliated with other schools 
or businesses; 57 percent of the students attended 
this type of school. Sixteen percent of the schools 
were part of a chain of schoi>ls attended by 18 percent 
of the students. While only 7 percent of the schools 
were branches of a business not related to education. 
25 percent of the students attended this type <^f 
school. 



One reason for the large number of postsecondary 
occupational schools and their small enrollment size 
is that many of them offered only single programs 
or a narrow range of programs. Private proprietary 
schools made up over three-fourths of the total in 
1978, and 76 percent of these were one of three 
special-purpose types: business/office represented 2 1 
percent, cosmetology/barber represented 37 percent . 
and flight schools made up 18 percent of the total 
(entry 6.17). Most of the nonprofit schools. 75 per- 
cent, were hospital schools that offered programs in 
paiaprofessional health or medical fields such as 
nursing or radiologic technology. 



Public schools wfere more likely lo offer a wide range 
of programs^ Sixiy-two percent of public schools 
were typed as vocational/technical because they of- 
fered a wide variety of occupational programs or 
clusters of programs; less than 2 percent of private 
schools were so designated. As entry 6J6 shows, 
public schools were more likely to be larger in terms 
of enrollment size; nearly one-third had enrollments 
of 500 or more students compared with less than 6 
percent of private schools. Two other types of public 
schools were prominent: l8 percent were hospital 
schools and 14 percent were allied health. The dis- 
tinction between the two is that hospital schools arc 
affiliated with hospitals and offer programs such as 
nursing and radiologic technologies that require 2 or 
3 years for completion, while allied health schools, 
which are not affiliated with hospitals, offer pro- 
grams such as medical and dental assisting that gen- 
erally require less than 2 years to complete. 

Public postsecondary schools with occupational 
training offered the majority of programs in the areas 
of agri-business and home economics (entry b.VH) 
Private schools offered the majority of programs in 
nvirketing/distribution, health, busmessi'officc, tech- 
nical, and trades/industry areaK. Forty percent ot all 
programs offered were in the area of irades/mdustry 
which includes cosmetology, the la est proportion 
of all programs in this program area. The business/ 
office program area comprised the next largest pro- 
portion with 2ft percent d within this area one-half 
of all programs were secretarial, typmp. and geficral 
office programs. 



Because public schools with tKcupational programs 
receive State and local government support, tuition 
charges for their programs are much lower than for 
private school programs (entry 6.19). In IM7K, 4be 
mean charge for programs offered by public schools 
was $345 compared with $1,616 for private school 
programs. With the exception of private agri-busi- 
ness programs (which comprised only 0.1 percent of 
all private school programs), the most expensive of 
the occupational program areas in both public and 
private schools were technical programs in 1978. 
Programs in this area include automobile techho- 
logy, electronic technology, scientific data process- 
ing, and commercial pilot training, all of which re- 
quire expensive training equipment and generally 
take longer to complete. 

As^ntry 6.19 shows, the average Liigth of the pro- 
grams offered by public schools was greater than 
those offered by the private sector. The State and 
ItKal government involvement in public schools, 
while allowing tor lower tuition charges, places more 
extensive course requirements on public school stu- 
dents for program completion. These requirements 
may include subject matter not directly related to 
specific cKcupations. Private schools, which tend to 
offer special-purpose programs, design their curric- 
utums with courses directly related to the occupa- 
tion. 

As shown in entry 6 12. less than one-third of the 
enrollment in occupational programs was in public 
schoolS;in 197H, in spite of the lower costs of public 
school programs. The larger enrollment in private 
scht>ols may reflect their efforts to attract students 
bv offering extensive job placement services and ad- 
vertising the success of these efforts. More signifi- 
cantly, the shorter length ot programs in private 
schools allows a student to complete job tr«iining 
with a market;»hle skill and start earning income 
sooner than would be possible it enrolled m a public 
school program. 
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NoncoUegiate postsecondary schools with occupa- 
tional prograqus are a major source of supply of 
skilled entrants to the labor force. However, as 
shown in entry 6.14. nearly one-half of the students 
enrolled in these programs already had jobs, so those 
students with successful training outcomes do not 
necessarily represent a new supply of skilled work- 
ers Some employed students may take programs to 
update their skills on their current jobs or to get a 
promotion; others may take programs to gam an- 
other skill to change from one field to another. 
Whether new or updated, the skills obtained through 
these programs are needed in the labor force, and 
students who obtain them can enter or continue in 
the job market with an advantage over their un- 
skilled counterparts. 

Outcomes of postsecondary occupational programs 
•re measured in a different way from those of sec- 
Jary or higher education. In the latter two types 
of education, outcomes are determined by the num- 
ber of high school diplomas or degrees awarded. In 
occupational programs, all students, by definition, 
have some occupational objective in mind. To meas- 
ure outcomes of this type of education requires in- 
clusion not only of those who completed a program, 
bat also of those who left a program with a mar- 
ketable skill prior to program completion. Some 
fields, such as nursir^ and dental assisting, require 
a diploma or certificate of completion as a major 
qualification of employment; others, such as cos- 
metology and barbej-ing are governed by State laws 
that require completion of a specific number of train- 
ing hours. Most occupational programs, however, 
do not have such requirements. For example, if a 
typing student can type 50 words per minute and find 
employment at this skill level, there is no need for 
that student to remain in a school that requires a 
student to type 60 words per minute for program 
completion. 



t 

Data currently used to measure outcomes of occu- 
pational training include the category, "continued 
or dropped out." Because some programs take much 
longer to complete than others, the proportion of 
students who are continuing in a program will distort 
comparisons of the completion rate data among pro- 
grams to some extent. In the 1980 survey, the two 
categories "continued" and *'droppe<kout" will be 
reported separately so that both completion rates 
and drop-out rates can be determined without dis- 
tortion caused by the continuation rates. With this 
caveat in mind, data from the 1978 survey may be^ 
examined. 

A higher proportion (70 percent) of private school 
students than public school students (55 percent) 
completed or left programs with a marketable skill 
in 1978 (entry 6.20). Reasons for the difference in- 
clude the greater commitment on the part of students 
enrolled in private school programs in terms of costs, 
and the shorter amount of time required for com- 
pletion. Another reason for the difference may be 
the types of programs that dominate in the private 
sector. For example, in the area of marketing/dis- 
tribution, 81 percent of the students completed pri- 
vate school programs. 9 percent left with a market- 
able skill, and 10 percent continued or dropped out; 
for public schools the data are 53. 6. and 41 percent, 
respectively. But the majority of private school stu- 
dents in this major program area were enrolled in 
real estate programs offered by private schools that 
took an average of only 75 hours to complete. 
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I pwttdpatioa of popalr*toD 17 yean oM and over, by type of 
I aod tfe poi^: Year ending May 1978 
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1 


13.8 


38 



' Lm man O.OS p«fo«m. 

HOTE DMKs m»y not »<fd to totafs because of duplicate oourtta, i e . a paiticipant m acMt wtetfon 
may aifto ba a fuMfrm Mgb achod of college student and/or a fuH-time vocational ttudem 

SOURCE: U S Department ot HeaW), Education, and WeJfaia. National Center for Education Statiftice. 
P&nicfp9tfon m Atfuit rduc«Mm and unpublished tabufationa 



ChaH 6J 

Educational Participatioii by Ag(? Group 



Adults 25 Xo 34 years tiM 
represented tlic largest 
group of participants in 
adult education. One-fifth 
of this age group 
participated in adult 
education courses or 
activities. 



ERIC 



Pirtici{Nmu in Mutt Education 



FullTiiie Stutftntt 



Total 



17 to 24 ysifs Qkt 



25 to 34 ye»s old 



35 to 54 yeifs qU 



5^0 64 yoifs old 



65 years okl and over 





0 20 40 

Percent of populatfon age group 

Nooptrtidp^ 



0 



40 



Perc^t of population age grm 



Total 

17 to 24 yoars oU 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 54 years old 
55 to 64 years old 
65 years old and over 




-r 

20 



1 1 

40 60 

Percent of r;opul3tK)n 3ge group 



— I 
100 



NCES 



256 



23*) 



Ttfite6.2 

PVtkipuits in aduSt education, by age group, sex, aitd ractal/ethnic group: Year 



17-24 2S-34 35-54 55-M 65 yeirs 



Sex and rtcml/ethnic greup 




years jfesrs years and over 



Number in thousands 



Total 


18.137 


3.563 


6.596 


6.091 


1.395 


551 


wtiite. nw-Hispanic 


16.350 


3.131 


5.862 


5,520 


1.315 


521 


Bladi. nQn-t^spantc 


900 


203 


369 


255 


49 


24 


Hispanic 


613 


179 


22? 


196 


13 


4 


Other .. 


334 


50 


143 


121 


18 


2 


Mate ... 


7.820 


1.491 


2.985 


2.630 


543 


171 


White. non-Hispanic 


7,094 


1.309 




2.411 


516 


162 


Black. flon-Hispamc 


338 


89 


137 


86 


20 


7 


Hispanic 


260 


78 


93 


82 


4 


2 


Othcf 


128 


15 


59 


51 


2 


1 


Female 


10.377 


2.073 


3.611 


3.461 


852 


380 


White. noft-Hispanic 


9.255 


1.823 


3.166 


3,109 


798 


359 


Blacft, non-Kispanic 


562 


114 


232 


169 


29 


17 


Hispanic 


.^53 


101 


129 


113 


8 


2 


Othet 


207 


34 


84 


70 


16 


2 




Participants as a percent ot population subi.noup 


Tota'. 


11.1 


U2 


201 


130 


68 


24 


White. Ron Hispanic 


12.7 


12 4 


219 


14 2 


74 


26 


Black, non-Hispanic 


S6 


51 


106 


54 


28 


13 


Hispanic 


S.3 


9? 


121 


81 


21 


8 


Other 


12.1 


84 


19 8 


14 7 


82 


8 


Male 


107 


97 


18 7 


U 7 


56 


18 


White non-Hispanic 


lis 


10 5 


20 3 


128 


61 


20 


Black, non- Hispanic 


«l 


49 


89 


40 


25 


9 


Hispanic 


' 4 


8? 


110 


?0 


14 


8 


Othei 


IQ.I 


54 


18 7 


14 1 


19 


8 


Female 


12.7 


\? 1 


213 


14 3 


79 


28 


White non Hispanic 


13.7 


14? 


23 3 


lb6 


85 


30 


Black, non- Hispanic 


B.4 


53 


119 


65 


30 


15 


Hispanic 


93 


10 3 


131 


93 


25 


7 


Othei 


146 


10 7 


20 6 


152 


14 3 


1 7 



MOfE DetAits rnay not 9iS6 to totals because of roijrxl>f>g 

SOURCE U S Depftftmem ot Meatm. Education, and Welfare. NatKJnai Center for Education 
StMtatica. Pstnictpation m Muft Educ&bon and unpublished labuiationa 
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Cluirt 6.2 

Partkipants in Adult Education by Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



/^ong aii age groups, 
mallr& participated tn adult 
education less often than 
females, and Macks and 
Hi!»|Ninics participated less 
often than other racial/ 
ethnic groups 



Total 

M non-Hispanic \^ 
Slack, non*Hisp»ic 
Hispanic 
OttMf 




Total 



White, non-Mispanic 



8la(A. non^Hisptfdc 




Otner 




Ttlile6.3 

Eftocatlottal ittaliiBieiit of pofNilitkNi* 17 yean old and over, and of partld|Wits 
bk cducatloo: Year emitag May 1978 



Higttest iMl of educitwn completed 



Tottl 



Partiaptnto 
in iduR 
educition 



Total 
pofmiition 



Less thin Sth gra«Se 
9th to im grtite 
4 yur$ of high schwri 
I to 3 ftm of cQitege 

4 yetr^ of cottage 

5 or more years of college 

Mate 

Less than Sth gra(to 
9th to Uth grafte 
A fears of high school 
1 to 3 years of college 

4 yetrs of college 

5 or more yetrs of college 

Female 

(jess than 9th grade 
9th to Uth grade 
4 years of high school 
1 to 3 years of college 
4 yeirs of coltege 
b or more years of college 



Number in thousamis 


Penenliefl distriMion 


l%4.496 


. 18.19? 


lOM 


IM A 


24.502 


432 


911 




27.589 


1.37! 


n$ 


f J 


56.847 


6.087 


SIJ 




24.046 


4.363 






13.100 


3.349 


1.5 


IM> 


8.412 


2.596 


S.4 


lU 


72.930 


7.820 


lOOO 


1000 


11.738 


184 


161 


24 


12.733 


516 


175 


(.6 


24.205 


2.276 


332 


291 


11.848 


1.83? 


1B.2 


m 


6.958 


1.551 


I.S 


IM 


5.449 


1.456 


I.S ■ 


IM 


81.565 


10.377 


lOQQ 


1000 


12.754 


248 


156 


24 


14.856 


855 


18 2 


82 


32.641 


3.811 


400 


367 


12.199 


2.527 


MA 


24.4 


6142 


1.798 


li 


I7J 


2.%3 


1140 


3.8 


t1.B 



NOTE. Malta nuiy not add to totals tecauaa of roufxttng 

SOURCE: U S Dopamnam of Haalth. Education, and Watfara. National Cantar for Educafiton StatMca. PMcif>mkm 
m EducBtion and unputxtthad tatxilations 
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Chart 6.3 \ 

Educational Attainment of Adults and Participants 



Participants in adult 
education had attained more 
years of schooling than the 
general adult population. A 
majority at hoth male and 
female participants had 
some college expenencc 
compared to only one-third 
of the general populatfon 



Totil 



IMt« 



PeioenUsB distntutiQn 
100 -I 



80 - 



60 - 



40 - 



20 



Perceflt with college 
80 



60 - 



40 - 



20 - 



■■■■ 




FMuie 

Pirant untti coUege 
80 ~i 



60 - 



40 



20 



ToUl 
popu 
litfon 



Parties 




Femt^e 

partic.- 



5 y more years of college ^ 4 years of high sctioo! 
4 years of college ^ 9th to Uth grade 

1 to 3 years of college []] Less t^w 9th gra{le 



ERIC 



260 



NCES 



24 



|iieoiiie» occupatloital status* metropolitan status, and regional distribution of 
populatioa n years old and over, and of participants in adult education: Year 
ending May 1978 



Ctiartctenstfcs 



Numbef 
m 

thoti»inds 



Pefcc«t»ge 
distntKition 



P»fticfp«ifh m adutt education 

Number 

m Percefitage 
t^>usa^(Ss distnbutior 



PaitKipanIs 
as a pefc«f)t 
8f populatton 
subgEOcip 



Annual famtly mcome 

Tottt 
Under 15.000 

S7.500-i9.999 
tlO.0004U.999 
115.000424.99^ 
125.000449.999 
;50.000 and over 
M rtpocted . 



Occupational status 



iG^ai 



Tct&l emptoyed. all xcvpstion groups 
Pfofessfooai. tectintcat. and lundred mr>>cn 
Teicbftrs. except college 
College 
Otrw 

ftUiiagen and admintstrelors. except farm 

Sales wwKers 

Ciena! woiten 

Craftsmen and tandred wofUrs 

Operatives, eocept transpcxt 

Transport squipnient operattves 

Nonfarm labofeo 

Semce vMNtefS. including pnvate h(Mseh(td 
Fa:mefS. farm wfcers. laborers, and foremen 

Total unempleyBil 

Total not i». :«bQr (onre 

Metropolitan st<itus 

Total 

In Standard M^rtpolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 

In cerftral cities 

Outstde central cities 
Not tn Standard Metmpoiitan Statist)ca< Area (SMSA) 

Rural nontarm and urban 

Rural and farm 

Region 

Total 
[loitbtavt 
North Cent/al 
South 
West 









1000 


154 4% 


1000 


18197 


13.699 


121 


916 


50 


U453 


94 


907 


50 


i 2.638 


8 2. 


1.231 


68 


28799 


18 3 


3.196 


176 


41 726 


??0 


6315 


347 


22704 


14 7 


4167 


22 9 


3.480 


?? 


637 


35 


17 49/ 


8 1 


82? 


45 


1^496 


100 0 


18.19' 


100 0 


9? 537 


b99 


14.101 


77 5 


14493 


94 


4733 


260 


3.304 


2 1 


1330 


73 


537 


4 


129 




IQ651 


69 


3.274 


180 


10017 


65 


1634 


90 


5751 


3 7 


939 


U2 


16 408 


106 


27iC 


14 9 


12 2?!^ 


79 


1.383 


76 


10 500 


68 


639 


35 


3 514 


?3 


201 


i \ 


4734 


31 


272 


15 


12.164 


7 9 


l.36t» 


75 


?728 


18 


220 


1? 


b316 


34 


545 


30 


bf> 643 


36 7 


3 551 


;9 5 


154 4% 


lOOQ 


18197 


100 0 


104611 


67 7 


13.34? 


73 3 


44 356 


28? 


4864 


26 7 


6C 7bb 


39 0 


8.479 


466 


49 8S^> 


3? 3 


4 8K 


26 7 


45 3n 


?9 4 


4 508 


?4 8 


4bl3 


?9 


346 


19 


154 496 


100 0 


18 197 


lOOO 


3b 891 




3 630 


?0 0 


41 ?n? 


?6? 


5 033 


711 


49.4P3 


3?0 


5003 


27 5 


2JV^ 


IB I 


4 532 


24 9 



U8 
41 
S.3 
17 

ni 

m 

IM 
IIS 

66 



MB 
15 2 
32 7 
402 
24 0 
30 7 
IB) 
113 
186 
11.1 
(It 
57 
58 
11? 
81 



118 

irs 

11.0 
14.1 
97 
11 

77 



118 
181 
122 
181 
162 



NOTE Details may rK>i add to totals twcause ol rour>dir»9 

SOURCE U S DepartTTwnt ol Health. Education, and Welfare National Center for Education Statistics, Pafttcipatton m 
Aauft Educatton and unput>li8hed tatNjIations 
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ERLC 



Chart M 

CharacterisitiOfe of ParticipantH in Adult Kducatinn 



AJuliN Hilh higher mcomcN 
in profcsvK^nal work . hvmp 
in mcUopoltlan suhurbs, or 
from ihf Wcsi participalcd 
most often in aUuli 
t\*'iciilu>n 



Aiiaual fiaiity iReom« 

Undef S5.000 
$5,000-87.499 

S19.000414.999 
$15.000-$24.999 
J?5.000-$49.999 
SSO.OOO and over 
Seftctttf ocetipattonal sutut 
Teachers, except college 
Managers and administrators 
Sales workers 

Oftcal wofkefs 
Craftsmen and kindred mkm 
Operatives, except transport 
Service workers 
Unemployed 
M m [atior force 

Metropolitan stJtut 

SMSA. central aty 
SMSA. outside central aty 
Not SMSA, Ronfarm 
Kot SMSA. (arm 

aegtofi 

Nort^ieast 

North Centfal 
South 
West 



All adults 




ERIC 



1 Y 

10 ?0 30 40 

Participants as a percent of population sul)groop 



1 
50 



NCES 



245 



Table 6.5 ^ , 

Institutioiis of higher edttcatktn ofTering noncredit adult and continuing education 
activities, hy level and total registrations in noncredit adult and continuing 
education acUvities; School year ending l%8, 1976, and 1978 



level 



l%8 



1976 



1378 



Number of institutions 



Total 


1.102 


2.22S 


2.375 


Uni<ier&ttH.s 


14f 


157 


160 


Other 4 -year colleges 


534 


1.076 


1236 


2-yeat colleges 


422 


992 


979 






Numlier of registrations 




Total 


S.643.S$I 


I.833.SN 


13.1M.12I 


Universities 


'4.153.848 


2.531.985 


2.691.211 


Other 4 -year colleges 


702.03! 


2.123,978 


2.229.410 


2 year colleges 


788.079 


4.178.025 


5.233.507 



' Data not comparaWe with W»f surveys t»cause iriciudes Cooperative Extension Service registratins wtiich were not reported in later surveys 
NOTE: Details fnay not acW to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education StatksiK:^. Noncradit Acirw&es in tnsttMKms of Higfm EduCBUon, 
TW7-6» and Aduit Edi<cafton NancfBdtt Acdvttms m fnsmtms of Higher Educatton for the Year Endmg June 30. 1976 and Survey of Honcndit Aettvites 
Cc^eges and UmverstMs for the Year Endmg June 30, ^978 



Chart «.S 

Noncrvdit AduH and Continuing Education Activities 



The number of higher 
edu^iition institutions 
offering noncredii adult and 
continuing education 
activities doubled between 
. l%7-«8 and 1977-78. 



Number of institutions 
2,400- 



2.000- 



1,600- 



1.200- 



800- 



400- 



Wumber of registrations 
12.000,000-1 



10.000.000- 



1.000.000- 



6.000,000- 



4.000,000- 



2.000,000- 



inttitutioni Of Higher Education Offoring Aclivitiet 






Raglttratlont In inttitutiont of Higher Education 




ERIC 



NCES 



247 



/ Selected credit objectives <rf partidpants Ir adult education courses, by age 
groop: Year ending May 1978 



Setoctfd credit objectives 



17-24 25-34 35-54 55^ 65 jears 
Vets! yetri ^ears years i^f% and over 



Number of courses (ft ttiousaftds 



Total 



atn gracte certificate 
High scbod dtptoma 

Ceftihcate er ticertse 
Cerjftcate in vocational or 
occupational program 
Of less than 6 months 

duration 

Of 6 months duration or 

more 

Updating of c^ificate or 

license 

License in trade or profession 

College or unn^rsity degree 
Undergraduate degree 

2-year degree 

4'year degree 
Postgraduate degrse 

None of the above 
Not reported 



.894 


5.607 


11,067 


9.433 


2.031 


757 






Pefcwt 0 


f courses 






1 


0 


(•) 


(•) 


0 


9 


28 


77 


19 


1.6 


t A 

1 0 


r 
9 


18.t 


1S.2 


15.5 


17.8 


17.0 


7.5 


65 


82 


55 


61 


56 


15 


48 


55 


48 


4.8 


43 


9 


17 


?8 


1 7 


13 


12 


4 


59 


2.7 


57 


76 


86 


46 


40 


47 


37 


44 


35 


21 


17.8 


24.7 


22.3 


12.0 


42 


3.0 


115 


198 


124 


8.2 


25 


24 


52 


87 


51 


45 


16 


0 


64 


11? 


74 


39 


9 


24 


62 


50 


99 


3.8 


17 


7 


83.1 


525 


6Q.0 


67.9 


77.7 


e«i 


10 


1 1 


10 


12 


7 


13 



' t^a^ 0 OS percent 

P40TE Details do not odd to totals twcause ot dupl»cato counts. • e . a partictpant tr. adult 
education may take a course to meet more then one credtt objective 

SOURCE U S Dwrtment ot Meattti. Education, and WeWaf*. NatNxwl Center tor Educate 
Statiattcs. P9fttcipation m Aduft Education and unput>lisr>ed tabulationa 



i 



IK 



Chart 6.6 « . x . 

Credit ObJecllvOT in Adult Education Courses by Age Group of Participants 



Mmi courses in atluh 
education ^ere lakcn for 
Roncrcdit. regardless of the 
participant's age. Courses 
for certifkntion or licensing 
were more often taken by 
adults 35 to M years old 
and those that apply to 
higher education degrees, 
hv adults n to 34 vcars old. 
i 



ERIC 



Total 

17 to 24 years OKI 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 54 years oM 
55 to 64 years old 
65 years oN3 :*d am 



Total 

17 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 54 years eM 
55 to 64 years old 
65 years old and over 



Ccftifieatter Uctnte 



Kightr Edueatiofi Degrtt 




1 

20 

Percent of courses 




lioiicr«dtt 



' '''' 











\ 



20 



-r 

40 



— r 

/60 



T" 
80 



Percent of courses 



too 



HCES 



I 



MUb rcaior for taking adalt ediicaSkyacourse, by course administrator: Year 
ending May 1978 



Advance soott. 

m Other or othv 

current Git new fOb Ainencen Genmi non-fob KM 

Course administntor Totit ffrt) job (elated citiienship education related reported 



Peroefttage di^tntution of courses 



Tctel 


109.9 


91.1 


10.9 


3.3 


0.2 


12.9 


33.9 


e.7 


Elementary, iunior. or high 




















tOO.9 


12.9 


8J 


1.3 


1.0 


21.9 


99.2 


.4 


eoitege or vocational- 


















technical institute 


100.0 


2S.4 


17.8 


2.9 


.1 


21.4 


38.7 


.9 


4-year college or uniMrsity . . 


100.0 


90.9 


14.1 


3.1 


0 


18i 


19.9 


.6 


Vocatkmat. trade, or business 


















school 


103.0 


42.7 


28.0 


3.9 


b 


11.0 


22.3 


1 


Tutor or private instructor ... 


100.0 


16.7 


4.9 


2i 


.1 


9.9 


7ao 


.9 


Business or industry 


100.0 


74.4 


9.8 


4.9 


0 


3.0 


11.7 


2 


later organiiatioo or 


















fuofsssional association . . . 


100.0 


84.1 


3J 


4.S 


0 


1.6 


9.9 


1 


Private community ~ 


100.0 


48.9 


4.7 


9.9 


.2 


9.9 


38J 


.7 


















organintion 


100.0 


12.3 


1.9 


1.7 


0 


7.9 


m 


.4 


Oth« 


lOCQ 


29.2 


86 


4.3 


1 


8.S 


47.8 


IS 


Did not know or not repotted . . 


1000 


348 


70 


22 


3 


iO.9 


37.3 


7.8 



NOTE: Details ni>ay not add to totals because ol rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepaittnent of Health. Education, and Watfars. NalKHv Center (or Education StatMlct. Pw«c«>atlon in 
Adult Cdueetfon and unputitlshed tabulations. 
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36, 



Chart 6.7 ^ _ 

Reason For Taking Adult Education Course by Course Administrator 



The majoritv ot .idulf 
education ctiurses were 
taken for jtih-related 
reaMinK. Compared to othei 
couric providers, 
elcmcntury^secondary 
vchiH>K and inMitutions of 
higher education were the 
most likely to provide 
aiurscs for general 
education, and private 
community organisations for 
social, perstmal. and non- 
|ol> related reasons 



ERIC 



Total 



Elecnefltary, funior, or high 
school 



2 year cottege or matiooal- 
tichnical institute 



4-ye3r oottege or untverstty 



VocationaL trade, or business 
sdnol 



Tutor or private instnictor 



Business or industry 



[jbot organiiatioo or pro- 
fessiona) a$st)oation 



Government agency 



Pnvate community ocganiiatfon 














6. U«r'^^.-n\v; ^^i^^^^^HH 
































I 


IS 






































20 



40 



60 



100 



Q Job related 



Percentage tfistiibutton of countes 

Personal, social, or other non )(* related 
Not reported 



GeiKfal education or American citizenship 



NOES 



251 



26S 



Table 6.8 

Setodcd means by whicb ciHirse was conducted, by age group: Year cttding May 
1978 

ft 



17-24 25-34 35-54 5S-64 65»etf5 
MetRS Total yean years years years ami 00 







NumlKf of courses in thousands 




Total 


28.894 


5.607 


11.067 


9.433 


2.031 


757 


Conespondefioe 


834 


180 


301 




45 


6 


Gnup instmctkm 


25.355 


4.774 




8,321 


1.783 


688 


IndhMual instruttion 


1.304 


331 


486 


382 


80 


26 


TelevistOR or radio 


120 


13 


45 


44 


15 


4 


Sdt teaching matenals 


. . 483 


141 


198 


115 


26 


2 


Other 


169 


49 


49 


48 


12 


11 


'Mtet reported 


628 


118 


200 


221 


70 


20 


\ 














Tatal \ 




Percentage distnbutKNi of courses 




100.0 


1000 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


CofFe$poft««ce 


2.9 


32 


2.7 


3.2 


22 


.8 


Gfiwp instnictHXi 


17.8 


85.2 


C8.4 


882 


878 


90.9 


In('<vidu8l insttitkiton 


4.S 


59 


44 


4.0 


39 


3.4 


Tetemskm or radio 


4 


2 


4 


5 


7 


5 


Self teaching materials 


1.7 


2i 


18 


12 


13 


3 


Other 


.S 


9 


4 


5 


6 


14 


fM rejKMted 


2.2 


21 


1.8 


23 


3.4 


26 



HOT^: DeUUs may not add to totals bocausa of rounding 

SOURCE U.S. D^Mitmam of Hoatth, Edticanon, and Waifare. Nauonat Center (or Education Stattotica. Partta j j aO on 
in AfUMt BavcmtlQn and unpubKshad talMtabons. 



i 
t 
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Chart 6.8 

Means By Which Course Conducted by Arc (iroup 



Adult cduca>ic>n amrscs 
were taken movl frequently 
by all age groups through 
group mstruclion Those 
taken through other means 
such as corrcspt>ndcnce. 
individual instruction. 4>r the 
media, each accounted for 
less than 5 percent of all 
ct^urses 



PercenUge distrttNrtion of course 
100 n 



90 - 



70 - 



60 " 



50 



40 



Correspondence 



Group Instruction 



30- 



20 - 



10 



IndtvHjIua) mstructton 



1 



Ottiet 



? Ail 

' participants 



l?-24 
vears 
otd 



25-34 
years 
Ok) 



35-54 
years 
okt 



55-64 65 years oW 
years 3' over 
okt 



NCES 



ERIC 



25^ 
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TtMe6.9 

&ibjects taken through adult education: Year ending May 1978 



\ 



Number of 
courses in 



Perceirtaine 
dtstnbutHm 



Subject 



TotiF .. . 
Agncufture end renewable natural resources 
Arts, vfsual and performing . 
Business 

Education ... 

Engfn^ng and engineenng-related technology 
Health care sciences and technology 

Home economics 

Persoodl services occupations 
language. Itnguisticv and literature 

law 

libraries and museums 

life sciences and physical sciences 

Mathematical sciences . 

Militaiy sciences 

Philosophy and religion 

Physical education and leisure studies 

Psychology . 

Public administration and social services 
Social sciences and social studies 
Interdisciplinaiy studies 
Not reported 



thousands 


of rfiuFvs 


OOJ 


lllll.ll 




t A 


£.JIb 




fc CAfi 

j.bUo 


ia J 


1.4/U 






i#.7 




lU 






Iff 


.9 


2.000 


8.9 


623 


2,2 


91 


J 


522 




679 


21 


38 


.1 


86? 


IB 


I 772 


1.1 


951 


la 


549 


u 


1070 


ST 


453 


1i 


154 


s 



NOTE Details may not add to totals tiacausa ot rounding 



SOURCE U S Department of Hea 
for Education Statistics. Participa 
tabulations 



Education, and Welfare. National Center 
in Aduti Education and unpuOlished 



ERIC 
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Sttfejects Taken 1 hronKh Adult Education 



BuMncNN. cnpinccnnji. ami 
health care sciences were 
(he vub|ect\ mmt frequent Iv 
taken through adult 
education 



ERLC 



Percentage distribution of courses 
100 



90 



80- 



70 - 



60- 



50 



40- 



30- 



20- 



10- 




Business 



EngiRMrin arid engirteering-related 
tectiRfios' 



Health care sciences and technology 



Arts, visual and performing 



language, linguistics, and 
literatufe 



Home economics 



Physical education and leisure studies 



All other subjects 



&3 



NCES 



255 



272 



Soaite ^ ptymrait for adoit edueatkm course: Yeftr ending May 1978 



Ptymem source 



Pontage 
distnbutioo 
of covFies 



. Bus«ms or industfy 
Pnvite orgamtation 



Sdf or famiiy 
Public funding 



Did not know 
Not reported 



Other 



Total 



100.0 
S3.I 

in 

1S.S 
3.1 

3.9 
1.9 
2.8 



Total 

Employer pard for course 
Oti>er sources . 



100.0 
22.1 

m 



Average amount paid per course by self 
or tamtt)r 



$70 



NOTE: Matfs rnay not add to toiata t»cmssB of rounc^ 
«g 

SOURCE: U S Department of Haalt^. EduccitK>n. 
and Wdltarn* National Cantar for Education 
Statistics. Pmrticip%tton in Adun Eauc9tion and 
unpubiishad tabulations 




. Chart 6.10 

Source of Paymen! for Adult Education l ourw 



Fiifticipanis .u thoif tamilit:'' 
paid fiT the miijoriu o< 
adult cducatH>n coiumts. 
averaging ab«mt $7(» per 
courv." Employers financed 
slightly. over otic fifth t»f all 
adult educjiDon course^ 



80 - 



70 H 



60 - 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



20 H 



10 



Percentage distribution of courses 
100 1 



30 - 



Employer 



Self or family 



Other than 



Public funding 



Business or industry 

Private organization 
Other 

Don't know/not reported 



NCES 



ERIC 
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Tftfc<e6Jl 

Status of course and raiison for dropping course: Year ending May 1978 



Wumber Percentage 
of courses distnhutKKi 
Status and reason m thousands of courses 



ToUl 


28,894 


100.3 


In progress 


b.l86 


110 


Completed 


21.315 


73.1 


Dropped . 


1.87? 


IS 


Not reported 


515 


1.1 


Courses dropped by reason 


1.878 


180.0 


Changed residence or job 


2iO 


11.2 


Course disappointi'ig 


ttf. 


10.7 


Cvurse too demanding . 


91 


4.1 


Objective was acwimplished 


114 


1.1 


Finartcist problems 


62 


).} 


illness ot self or care ot family members 


3?1 


17.1 


location inconvenient 


42 


tl 


Tits inconvenient 


191 


10.2 


Language pmblem^ 


2 


.1 


Too much to do . 


228 


12.1 


Other 


370 


19.7 


Not reported 


45 


2.4 



NOTE Datails may not add to totals because of roundirfg 

SOURCE: U S Departmsnt cf Health. Education. ar>d We'^^ra. Nabcnal Cantar (or 
Education Statisttca. Panapation m Aault Education and un(Mbl«had tabulations 
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Chart 6J1 

Sliitiis of t ourw and Reason for Dropping 



I CSS than 7 ptrccnt ot aduU 
Cilucation courses was 
dropped Illness or cate ot 
f imilv member W4s the 
mml frequent reason 
specificallv cited tot 
dropping a cimrse 



ERIC 



Percentage distribution of courses 
100 - 



90 - 



80 - 



70 - 



60 - 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



?0 - 



10 - 



Oropped 



Coirtpleted 




In progress 



Not reported 



Of couf$es droppfd, 
reason for dropping: 



Illness of self or 
care of family 
members 




Too much TO do 



Change oi residence 
or job 



Course disappointing 



Time inconvenient 




All other reasons 



NCES 
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Ebtoi aient In noncoUe^te pwtsecoiidary schools, with occupatfonal pn^rami^y type ot school and 
program area, ami by control: Aggregate United States, 1974 to 1978 



Ifpt of sctm\ 




1974 












Ur a 




Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


ruOliC 


Private 


lotai 


rUWtC 


Pftvate 












fin thousands) 










Ml scnoots 


J.M1.1 




U7.4 


1.391.1 


4W.4 


930.7 


1.49S.2 


4S1.I 


1.1414 


Vocttmii/tec^iiical 


4732 


3596 


1126 


495 0 


357 3 


127 7 


<784 


m2 


7U 


Tfldtnicit institute 


848 


35 5 


49 3 


92 I 


41 5 


506 


345 


11.0 


215 




3203 


6 


3197 


339 2 


8 


33S 


440.5 


t.3 


4SU 




1138 


2 


113 6 


133 0 


9 


132 1 


1324 


0 


1)2.4 


FligM 


75 7 


8 


75 0 


72 9 


55 


67 4 


633 


.4 


6r9 


TfKte 


150 8 


24 4 


126 3 


158 0 


34 5 


1235 


l»i 


4.0 


159.1 


Arts/(tesigR 


(1) 


II) 


(VJ 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


368 


9 


31.8 


Hosfiital 


714 


87 


62 7 


7! 1 


98 


61 3 


4S2 


Su4 


— jf2.8 


MIM health 


(1) 


(!) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


556 


• 1 


41.9 


Other .. 


521 


23 9 


28 2 


37 8 


81 


'9 7 


46 1 


1S.4 


31.0 


Pregram area 




















Ml pragrams 


1.-41.1 


4S3.7 


W7.4 


1.3991 


4SI.4 - 


9«J.7 


1.499.2 


4St.8 


1.943.4 


A^n-business 


84 


63 


21 


118 


93 


25 


81 


S.I 


2.8 


Mailieting/distnbudon 


1739 


33 4 


140 5 


1200 


152 


104 8 


2317 


17.6 


214d 


Health : 


1681 


56 9 


109? 


202 2 


73 5 


128 7 


1868 


741 


t12i7 


Hofnececonomics 


20 


18 


2 


121 


100 


21 


98 


8.9 


1.9 


eusine&s/offcce 


293! 


91 1 


202 0 


377 9 


963 


2816 


3413 


102.7 


238.1 


Technical . . 


107 2 


27 0 


80 2 


157 8 


27 8 


1300 


1429 


28.7 


114 J 


Traites/industry . 


588 < 


235 2 


353 2 


517 3 


236 3 


2810 


S746 


214.9 


399.7 



* A rwtefiDttioo of vocattooatiecttntcat artd technical institutes occurrcK) t>etween 1976 and 1978 Those sclyx)(s offanng erta/dosign and atliod hCMtth pf oyarm 
waro datatod from vocational/tachntcal and technical institutes and cataQortzed in their respective schoot types 

SOURCE. US Department of Haattb. Education, and Warfare National Center for Education Statistk^. Enrotlrfmtts and Programs m No n c off ^g W^ 
Pfxasecondary schoofs 1978. 1979 
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Chart 6J2 

Enrollment in Noncollegiate Po5»tsec(mdarv Schinils nith Occupational Programs 



Data trom hicnnial sur.cw 
sh(m that unal cnnillmcnt 
tn noncollcgiatc 
fKistsccondarv schmils wiih 
cHTCUpational pnigrams 
increased in 1*^76 and again 
in Largest ennillmt nts 
were tn vocatumat'techntL .^1 
MrhiH^K and trade induMr\ 
programs 



1S7S Enroliment 



Type of school 



Vocateoal/ 
technical 

Business/ 
Dffce 



Cosmetoloaf^ 




Allied 
heafth 



^fts/ 
design 

Technical 
•"Slitutc 



I 



Trend in Enrollment 



Number, 
m thousands 



l.SCO 

i,«oo ^ 

i,300 

1^00 

1.100 

1,000 H 
900 A 
800 H 
700 - 




Program area 




600 


Trade/ 
indtfstiy 




Business/ 
office 






f 




400 


Health 




300 


Technical 




200 


Horne 

economics (less lhan 10) 


100 


Agri 

business Uess than 10 j 






f 1 1 ' 1 ■ 

0 200 400 

Number, in thousands 


600 




□ Public 


^ Private 



1974 



1976 
Year 



— 1 

1978 



NCES 



ERIC 



278 



261 



Table 6J3 

Rftc^ctlmlc group distribution of students in noncoUegjlate postsecondary schools with occupatloiial programs, 
by program arra: Aggregate United States, 1979 



Racidl/ethntc group 



Program area Total White' Biack^ Hispantc Other^ repQcted 



Percentage distnbutKm 



All progiams' 


1000 


S7.0 


17.7 


8.1 


3.0 


6.2 


Agribusiness 


100.0 


91 .S 


3.0 


1.6 


.6 


11 


M«Fl«tme/distnbutian 


100.0 


78.7 


10.2 


t.S 


4.4 


7.3 


Health T upattons 


100.9 


816 


19.2 


3.1 


1.3 


3.1 


Home economics 


'.J0.0 


43.8 


374 


61 


7.4 


3.1 


Businesyoftice 


100.0 


$$.2 


2S7 


6.3 


2.7 


6.0 


Technical occupations 


1000 


711 


U 


3.3 


4.2 


6.0 


Trade/industry 


100.0 


8S.2 


14.1 


7.9 


3.4 


7.7 



' Noo-Hispanic 

' Indudea American lr>d(arv Alaskan Native and Asian/Pactfic isUi. .1^ 
^ Only pfoorams whose length was graatar than 3 months were indudad m this sun^ 
Exclu(fecl programs include flight, modeltng. real estate, flonstry. dog grooming, and 
t)artanding Correspondence schools and Opportuniued^ndusmaioatton Canter Schools wara 
excluded from suhfey 



SOURCE: Department ol Health. Educatfon. and Wetlare. National Center for Education 
Statistics, unpubltshed tahuiattons 



Racial/Ethnic Group Distribution of Students in Occupational Programs 



In noiHxHicgiatc 
postsecondary schools* 
Macks and Hispanics were 
enrolled in occupational 
programs in larger 
proportions than ihcy were 
represented in the general 
population. Whites were 
over-represented only in ihe 
agri*business program area. 



ERIC 



Program 



All programs 



Agri-business 



Mdfkettng/ 
distribution 



Health 
occupations 



Home economics 



Business/office 



Technical 
occupations 



Trade/industry 



V 







^^^^^^^^^ 




2Q 



40 



Percentage distribution 



8C 



I 

100 



^ ^ ■ other 
reported 



Hispdmc m Black Q White 



NCES 
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Talilc6J4 

Edacatkmal level iml employmeRt status of pu % students In noncollegiate postseeoi^dar}' schools 

with occopattonal programs*: Aggregate United Stak 1979 



Item ' Student Mother Father 



Percentage distribution 

Educ«ttonsl level 



Total 


1000 


1(00 


1000 


Less than tiigh sch jol . 


S.2 


32.8 


39.8 


Completed high school . 


84.0 


31.4 


21.8 


Same coilese or other training 


22.0 


14.1 


13.8 


Completed 2 years of college (Associate degree) 


2.7 


3.0 


2.4 


Completed 4 years o( college or more 


3.0 


S.S 


1D.3 


Not reported 


2 


63 


90 


Employment status 








Total 


lOQO 


1000 


1000 


Professional. teGhnical, and managerial 


74 


74 


182 


Health 


NA 


84 


15 


Clerical and sales 


14 9 


22 2 


81 


Seivice \ 


9? 


14 0 


•* 
3 / 


Agnculture 


12 


b 


59 


Processing 


18 


5b 


62 


Machine trades 


50 


6 


91 


Bench mrli 


10 


20 


15 


Structural wrk 


39 


4 


144 


Miscellaneous 


34 


1 4 


102 


Never worked 


NA 


27 3 


5 


Not currently imrking 


S? 1 


NA 


NA 


Not reported 


1 


10 2 


14 7 



MA Not available 

^ Only programs whose length was greater thar> 3 rr>onths were inctuded tt, this survey Corre- 
spor>donce schools and Oppoftunrttes Irxlustnalr/ ition Center Schoo s weie exclixM from the 
survey 

^ Of ttie 5? 1 percent of students who were not currentK worKiog. 24 c percent reported thai tt^ey 
were looking fof a 

SOliRCE Department of Health, Educatfon. and Welfare Nation^' Center lor Education Stfijjjatl^^ 
unpublished tabulations / > 
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Ciiart 6.14 

Edttcationai Uvel of Parents and Students in Occupational Programs 






\ 



Students enrolled in non* 
collegiate postsecondary 
^hools with occupational 
programs had higher 
educational atlainment than 
their parents. Of those 
students currently working, 
over half held jobs in 
clerical and sales or service 
occupations. 



Less than high school 



Completed high school 



Some college or other 
training 



Completed 2 years of 
college 



Completed 4 or more 
years of college 




J 1 ^ , f r— 1 1 r f i * « ' ' 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

Percent 



Student 



Mother 



Father 



HCES 



ERLC 
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TdMe6J5 

Number of noncoliegiate postsecondary schools with occupational programs by contr'^; of school: 
Aflpegate United States, 1974, 1976, and 1978 



rtumbef o1 -f-hools Percent change 

Conttoi ot school 1974 1976 1978 1974 1976 1976-1978' 1974-1978 



Total 


a.7is 


8.499 


7.62S 


25 


10 3 


- 125 




89? 


990 


812 


liO 


180 


90 


Private 


7.8?4 


7.S99 


6.833 


40 


93 


I? 9 


Pfopnetary 


6.512 


6.435 


S.814 


1? 


- 97 


107 


Nonprofit 


t.312 


1.074 


993 


- 181 


• 0 


-?3 9 



SOURCE U S Depanment of Heaim Education, ana Welfare tMational Center lor Educafon Statistics. Enrollments 
and Programs m Noncoiiegiate Postsecondary Schools 1^973. 1979 
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Cliart 6.15 

Number of Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools with Occupational Proprams 



t^twecn 1974 and 1978, the 
Rtt.nbcr of noncollegiate 
post^oondary schools with 
occupational programs 
decreased, although most of 
the decrease was in the 
number of proprietary 
schools. 



1 



ERIC 



Number 
10.000 -I 



9.000 - 



8.000 - 



7.000 - 



6.000 - 



5.000 - 



4.000 - 



3.000 - 



?.000 



1.000 



] 



J 




29, 



Public 



NCES 
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Jable 6.16 

^ Distribution of nomroll^iate postsecondary schools with occupational program!^, by enrollment size and 
organization type: 1978 



Si/e of school 



Distnbutfon of schools, by enrollment size 
All 

schools Public Pr.vate 



Total 



100 0 



160.0 



less than 100 students 


5?9 


37.9 


SS.2 


100 to 499 students 


316 


?99 


318 


500 students and ovet 


83 


J17 


ii 


Itot reported 


21 


4 


» 



lype ot otgam/atton 



Distribution of schools and students ^)r 
orgari);3tion type 

Schools Students 



Total 



tOO( 



IQQO 



inctependenl 


7S3 


56 7 


Cham 


ISO 


17.7 


Btaitch c( another business 


6.7 


25.3 


Unidentitied 


1.0 


3 



4 

' Sc^KM)ls not affiliated ^tth otr^er schools or businesses ^ 
^ Schools affiliated with other schools 

^ Schools operated as brar^hes of another organ^aiion whose primary business 
twas not related to educatton or training 

NOTE Details may not add to totals because of round»»>g 

SOURCE U S Department of Health. Education, and We»afe. National Center 
lor Education Statistics. Enroiiments and Programs in Noncotiagtate Postsec 
ondary Schoots 1978 1979 
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Chart 6J6 

Distribtttioii of Noncoilegiate Postsecondary Schools and Students by Enrollment Siw? and Type of Organixatioo 



Most private schools 
enroikd fewer than 100 
fttudcDts since they were 
mote Kkely to offer single 
programs than were public 
schools. Scventy*stx percent 
of the schools were 
independently controlled 
and these enrolled more 
than one-half of the 
students. 



OUtribttlif^ii by enrollment Sice 





Public schools 



Private schools 



ISOOdfuiover 



il00to499 



ui Less than 100 



I Not refXKted 



OhMbution by Type of Organteatlon 





Skudents 



BfBnch of 
another 
busing 



Independent 



I Unidentified 



Nces 



ERIC 



3S6 
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Table 6.17 

Noncollesiate poslserondary schools with occupational programs by control and type: 
Aggregate United States, 1978 



Type of school 



Pnvate 



PuWic Pfopnetaiy t»Bi>proM 



Number of schools 


812 


5,8U 


999 






Percentage distribution 


Totil 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational/technical 


S2.t 


1.3 


M 


Technical institute . 


.9 


1.4 


\A 


Business/office >'''. 


.5 


20.7 


4.4 


Cosmetology/barber . 


.0 


37.2 


.1 


Flight 


S 


11.1 


.4 


Trade 


1.7 


10.S 




Afts'design 


.0 


3.9 


2.8 


Hospital ^ . . . 


10.1 


.3 


713 


Mhed health 


14.0 


3.4 


4.8 


Other 


2.1 


32 


.5 



^ 7(1 



SOURCE; U S Dofwrtment oi Heatth. Education, and Welfara. National 
Centar tor Education Staustica. Enrollments and Programs m Noncoife- 
giate Past^acortdary Schools i978. 1979 



Cliart 6.17 

Distributtoii of NoncoUeglate Postsecondary Schoob by Type 





The ma}ority of public 
schools arc vocattonal/ 
technical which offticd 
multiple programs. 
Proprietary schools tended 
to offer such single 
programs as cosmetology or 
flight, while nonprofit 
schools offered primarily 
hospital programs. 



Vocatkx 
techi 



Cwmetology/ 
bartier 



Kospitdl 



All other schools 




ERLC 



2S8 



Table 6.r8 

Number of programs offered by noncollegtete postsecondary schools with occupational programs, 
by control of school and m^for program area: Aggregate United States, 1978 



Total 



Control and distribution bi program area 
Public 



Private 



Program area and 
distribution bt control 



Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Number distribution Number distribution Number dislribulian 



All p[Qgr^ms 


21.435 


100 0 


b835 


100 0 


14.600 


1000 


Percentage distribution 


180.0 




319 




661 




Agri-business 


179 


8 


158 


?3 


21 


1 


Percentage distribution 


tooo 




88.3 




11.7 




Markettng/distrbution 


1 172 


bb 


308 


4b 


864 


59 


Percentage distribution 


lOQ.Q 




26.3 




73.7 




Healtti 


'P.SIS 


12^ 


1 043 


153 


1567 


10 7 


Percentage distribution 


1G0.Q 




40.1 




59.9 




Home Economics 


150 


? 


126 


18 


24 


? 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 




940 




1S.1 




Business/office 


5 591 


261 


1095 


160 


4.496 


308 


Percentage distribution 


I00.C 




19.6 




80.4 




Tecbnical 


3075 


14 3 


402 


59 


2.673 


18 3 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 




13.1 




16.9 




Trades/industiy 


8 653 


40 4 


3 698 . 


54 1 


4955 


33 9 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 




42.7 




57.3 





NOTE Details n>ay not add to totals t)ecausa ot roundtng 

SOURCE U S Department of Health, Education, and Weilare. Nationiai Center lor Education Statistics. Enrotiments 
and Programs m Nonco^fegiata Postsecondafy Schoofs I97i. 1979 
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Chart 6.18 ^ 
Bistribwtion of Occupational Programs by Control of School 



Private schools offered more 
than tV(ro-thirds of ail 
occupational programs. The 
public sector offered the 
majority of agri-business 
and home economics 
programs. 



Public 



Private 



Agribusiness 



Home economics 



Trades/industrv 



Health 



Marketlng/ciistribution 



Business/otfice 



Technical 




I 1 r 

100 80 60 



1^ 
40 



20 



0 

Percent 



T" 
20 



40 



"T" 

60 



"1 1 

80 100 



KCCS 



ERLC 



Mean charges and mean length of programs in noncolleglate postsecondary schr ils mXh occupational 
programs, by control of school and major program area: Aggregate United States, 1978 



Mean charges Wean length (hours) 

- 



Public Pnvate Public Pnvats 



All prORfams 
Agn busmess 
Warketing clistnbutioti 
Health ' 
Home ecofiofnits 
Businpss ottice 
Technical 
trades indijstrv 



326 251v I.^^S 

31Q 926 999 327 

454 1.6S4 1977 

344 1.149 803 481 

270 1.821 903 956 

586 2317 I.M4 24ff 

315 l.rs 1,214 1,026 



' The 2 255 commercial p.lot programs Wered by private schools lano none .n public schools) are included at an 
average 0f 82h^^^^^ H these p^grams are deleted, the revised weig^.d numt>er of hours to. private technical 
programs ts 11 33 

SOUrtCE U S Dfepartmeni ot Health Education, and Welta e. Nal.ona -n- lor EducalKin Stal.st.cs Enrollments 
and Programs in Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools 1976 1979 
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Length of Programs and Charges tw Ckrcupational Programs 



In 5 of the 7 major program 
areas, the program in public 
schooh took longer lo 
complete than in private 
schools. Even though 
private programs cost more, 
they enrolled more students 
in 5 of 7 major areas. 
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Oc^pat^al program outcomes in noncoHegiate postsecondnry schools, by control of institution 
ami type of progruRi^ Aggregate United States, S978 



Item 



Public 



Total Completed 



left with Continued 
marltetable or 
skill dropped out 



Percentage distribution 



All programs 


100 Q 


45 6 


91 


4b 3 


Agfi-busmess 


100 0 


46.7 


S.6 


44 7 


Martefiog'iistribution 


1000 


S2S 


6.2 


41 ? 


Health 


1000 


SI .4 


56 


33 0 


Home economici 


100 Q 


49.2 


105 


40 3 


Business/otliee 


iOOQ 


34.3 


136 


52! 


TKhmcal 


iOQQ 


52 t 


6.1 


418 


Trades/industry 


100 0 


44.0 


SI 


4?? 


Private 










Atl prograriis 


1000 


63 0 


69 


30! 


Agri-business . 


tooo 


75.S 


.9 


23 5 


Marketing/distribution 


100 C 


813 


9.0 , 


97 


Health 


1000 


54.9 


3.8 


413 


Home economics 


tooo 


540 


1.1 


44 9 


Business/ottice 


100 0 


474 


9.7 


42 9 


Technical 


tooo 


63.0 


6.5 


30 5 


Trades/industf> 


100 0 


67.3 


57 


?7 0 



SOURCE U S Oepartmeni of HeaMh. E(JucatK)n. and Welfare. National Center 
fey Education Statrstics. Enrottments and Programs tn Noncott^gtatQ 
Postsecondaiy Schools 7978. 1970 
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Chart 6.20 

(kcisfiational Pr(i|;ram (\mpietsons 
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Chapter 7 

Resource Disparity in 
E^meatary/SecoEidary Education 



Elementary /secondary education \s the responsibility 
of State and local governments. More than ^1 per- 
cent of total revenue is provided by these sources 
(entry 7.1). In one-half of the States, the largest 
proportion of total revenue came from State gov- 
ernments, while in the remaining half, the largest 
share was provided by local sources. St^te and local 
control of elementary^econdary- school finances en- 
ables school districts to meet the unique needs of 
their students with available financial resources. 
Different needs and capacities of iiKalities contrib^ 
uted to disparities in the amouijt of fm^ncial and 
staffing resources provijied for elementary/secondary 
education among school district^ Tliese differences 
have long concerned citizens, school officials, and _ 
legislators. Recent court challenges to the constitu- 
tionality qt school finance plans have focused in- 
creased attention on inequities :n the distribution of 
educational resources. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the dis- 
parities that underlie questions of equity. While the 
complex nature of this subject requires the use of 
sophisticated analytical techniques, it is hoped that 
this discussion will provide clearer understanding 
of the nature of resource x , arity in elementary/ 
secondary education. 



Expenditure variations may be attributable to a num- 
ber of factors. Differences among States and local- 
ities ill wage rates, in the cost of educational re- 
si>utces, and in teacher supply and demand conditions 
contribute to expenditure disparity. Demographic 
variables such as population density affect the or^ 
ganization and size of school districts. Also the pro- 
portion of students enrolled in secondary education 
programs compared to those enrolled in lower aist 
elementary education programs may contribute to 
higher costs for some districts. The number and con- 
centration of students with such special needs as 
physical cultural, or economic handicaps also affect 
schiH^I costs. Many of the same factors that aftect 
expenditure disparity produce variation in teacher- 
pupil ratios. Population density and the number of 
students with special needs are both factors that in* 
fluence the teacher-pupil ratio in a school district. 

Two lypes of data were used to measure disparity 
in this analysis. Expenditure differences were meas- 
ured by examining core current expenditure per 
pupil—those from which food service and transpor- 
tation costs were excluded. Expenditure data pertain 
to outlays made by local education agencies and ex- 
clude expenditures by State agencies at the Iwal 
level. Staffing differences were measured using the 
ratio of clas^oom teachers per K(M)0 pupils. These 
data pertain to unified school districts-rthose dis- 
tricts which offer all 12 grades. Montana was ex- 
cluded for this reason. Property values and com^ 
putational tax rates were also examined to show the 
variation that exists in the financial capacity and fis* 
cal effort of school districts both within States and 
nationwide. 
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The degree o( expenditure dispann- at the National 
level can be gauged by examining the distribution 
of enrollment bv levels of- exi»cnditure pei pupil 
(entry 7.2) For purposes of this analysis, all students 
within a single district are assumed to receive equal 
shares of resources. The National average core cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil was $1,287. More than 
m percent of titial enrollment was found in school 
districts that spent more than $1.4(K) per pupil; 22 
percent was in schtKil districts that spent under 
S1.2(XI per pupil; and only 17 percent was in school 
**-«ricts that had expenditures per pupil within the 
sane inter\al that contained the National average 
($|,2(K)to'$l.-W). 

The diversity of schtml district enrollment and ex- 
penditure levels emphasizes the variation in the pri>- 
vision of elementary/secondary education through- 
out the Nation. Av^fiigc State expenditures tor 
district level data ranged from $757 per pupil m 
Alabama to $2,496 per pupil in Alaska (entry 7.3). 
A comparison of per pupil expenditure of the school 
district at the y5th percentile of students in each 
State, to per pupil expenditure of the school district 
at the 5th percentile of students summarizes the 
range of expenditure differences for each State. Ex- 
clusion of the /highest and lowest 5 percent is in- 
tended to allow for ciicumstances thai might lustity 
stjme extreme uncvenness in the distribution o1 re- 
sources. In 2 States. Massachusetts and Delaware. 
expendUures per pupil at the y5th percentile wen 
more than double the amount at the 5th percentile. 
Except for Hawaii and the District of C olumbia 
(which contain only 1 schot>l district each), the small 
est within-State disparity was l«>u.id in Nevada 



Diversity was also found when examining resource 
disparitv in terms of teachers per l.(KH, pupils. 
Among" States, the average ratio ranges between .^6 
and 56 teachers per I.IKK) students (cniry 7 4) The 
chart for entry 7.4 is in the same rank order (mean 
core current expenditure per pupil) as the chart tor 
entry 7. .3. Thus, it can be seen that Alaska, with the 
highest mean expenditure, is ranked nearihc middle 
by mean teacher-pupil ratio. Within-State variatK>n 
of teacher resources was even greater than expend- 
iture variation in some States. South Dakota. Ne- 
braska, and Arizona had the largest variation in 
teacher resources as measured by the comparisi>n vf 
95th and .5th percentiles of teachers p.r I .(MM) pupils. 

hxpenditure per pupil was highly correlated with 
personal income per capita (entry 7.5). C ore current 
expenditures in this entry differ from those in the 
remainder of the chapter because they include ex- 
penditures bv State and intermediate education 
agencies as well as direct school system expenditures 
and pertain to all schiH>l districts rather than just 
unified districts. Ihose States with higher personal 
income per capita generally spent more per pupil 
than States with lower per capita personal income. 
But even within this general rule, a .ubstantial 
amount of diversity existed For example. Illinois. 
C onnecticut, and New jersey had almost identiL-al' 
per capita personal incomes, yet they exhibitcJ a 
great deal ot variation in their core current expend- 
iture per pupil C onversely. Alabama. South C aro- 
Ima. and Idaho had unequal personal income per 
capita but nearly identical expenditures per pupil. 
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To measure intrastate disparity, that is. disparity 
among school districts in a particular StatCv the I hetl 
coefficient was employed in the following analysis 
(sec Definition appendix for detailed explanation). 
A Theil coefficient of zerti indicates perfect equality 
or no difference in the resources available per pupil 
As variation in expenditures per pupil or teachers 
per IJHK) pupils increases, the Theil coefficient hc^ 
comes larger reflecting greater disparity. By com- 
paring individual State Theil coefficients, a pattern 
of expenditure and staffing disparity heg^ns to emerge 

Changes in the level t>f expenditure disparity can be 
gauged by examining Theil coefficients of core cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil in I%*^70 and 1^76-77 
(entry 7.6), If a State made a significant effort to 
reduce the level of expenditure differences am4>ng 
school districts, the Theil coefficient should decline. 
The National average intrastate Theil ct>efficient 
provides a benchmark to measure change and is used 
to differentiate the States in several ways. Twenty- 
three States had expenditure disparities lhat were 
below the National average forbotji years. The chart 
for entry 7.6 shows States scattered ainong 3 diagonal 
lines. The middle diagonal represents the line on 
which all States would fall if there were absolutely 
no change between IWf-H) and 1976-77. 1 he seven 
States below the lo^er diagonal on the chart — C il- 
ifomia« Connecticut « Iowa, Maine. Oklahoma, Rhtnie 
Island, and Vermont — were States in which expend- 
iture disparities decreased significantly over the pe- 
riod. The six States abiwe \h upper diagonal line— 
^ Alaska. Delaware • Massachusetts. Minnest^ta, New 
York and Tennessee— were Slates in which expend- 
iture disparities increased between 1969-^70 and 
1976-77. The area between the upper and lower di* 
agonals contains those States whose Theil coeffi- 
cients of expenditure disparity remained relatively 
unchanged. If the ideal standard of expenditure dis- 
parity is a coefficient of zero, then no State with 
more than one district passes the test. If imprtne- 
ment over past perfqrmance is the standard, then 
seven States were successful in lowering disparities 
in 1976^77 compared with 1969 70 



C hanges in the level ot slutting dispant\ can also be 
gauged ft)r the same perit>d, 1969 70 to 197(> 77. 
using Theil coefficients. Nineteen States had teacher 
disparities below the National average Iheil ctK'tf*- 
cient in both years (entry 7.7). I welve States (those 
above the upper diagi>nal in the ^hart), increased 
their staffing disparity between 1969~?<J and t97(v 
77 C alifornia, Wyoming, and New Jersey signifi- 
cantly reduced their teacher disparity during this 
period. 

Ihc reliMionship between expenditure disparity and 
staffing disparity is ill istrated by ci>mparing these 
two measure for one year (entry 7 S) I he Natu>n;iJ 
average Within-State disparity was used to partitu>n 
the States intt) four grtmps. Seventeen States (in the 
shaded, lower left area of the chart) had both ex- 
penditure and staffing disparity that were each below 
the corresponding National average. The seven 
States in the upper right exceeded the National av- 
erage (n both expenditure and staffing disparity 1 he 
14 States in the upper left quadrant exceeded the 
National average in expenditure disparity but nt>t in 
slatting disparity. For these States, the large teacher 
disparity may be a functitm of pi>pulation density 
The remaining 10 States (in the lower right) had 
lower than average staffing disparity but higher than 
average expenditure disparity. These may contain 
school districts where costs arc higher than in the 
remaiod<?j' of the State. Because teacher disparity is 
generally low and expenditure disparity high, large 
wage differentials among school districts may ac- 
count ft>r the large expenditure disparity For ex- 
ample, 1n Virginia, the difference between teacher 
and expenditure disparities could be duC^ to the 
higher salaries paid \o teachers in metri>politan areas 
with higher costs ot living Ciwpared to rural areas 



One ot the m;nof causes oi cxpcndituie mu\ k ather 
disparities is varialioii in the tinatuial resources 
available to sehiui! dislncts. Ptopertv ttixes tiie ihe 
im>si important revenue generator foi elemental \ 
seeondary cdueatii>n I he si/e ol property tax re\- 
enue is eonttngenf upon the value ot the propvrtx to 
be taxed and the tax rate applieil to that prt>peu> 
\^eaith (iiven the same lax rate, areas with grealer 
propi-rty wealtli ean raise mote lax lexenue than 
areas with lower piopertv wealth On the other hand, 
an area with twiee the property wealth i\{ anoihei 
area can laisc an equal amount ot rex enue bv nn- 
posing a lax rate onlv halt ihc lale ol the lower 
wealth area. 

Iheil eoetticients ol property value pioxide a meas- 
ure ot the task taeing States in louermg expenditure 
disparities (enirv 7,M). I he chart nulicaleN thai ex- 
pend^ure disparity was generallx less ihan disp.it iix 
in prc^periy value per pupil Dispariiies tn the com 
putational tax raie (defined as the pri»perlx lax icx 
enue phi^ funding Irom parent govcrnmcpts to? de 
p^dent school districts, divided bx piopertx xaluci 
arc less than propertx xalue disparities in iliih>si .ill 
States. I.xpendilure dispaiWies aic .iKo less ih.m 
computational lax rale dispaiilies ( nvcn ixxo Siairs 
with equal property xalue oi lax r.ilc ctKHicicnis. 
Ihe State xvith the Itixxcr expendilure disp.mix is gen 
crally exerting a grealci liscal elloil to i mIucc cx 
penditure dispaiilx 



Ot the lour school district ch.iiacierisiics expend- 
itures, teachers, properlv values, ami i.ix rales -the 
measure with the greatest xanability is property 
value. Properly xalue dispannes xxere greater than 
tax rate dispannes, expenditure disparities, and 
teacher disparities, in that luder Hrt dittcrences in 
propertv values do not gener.illx translate uitu sim- 
ilar variations in expenditures or teacher resources. 
Large property value vtisparities generalix ;ire trans- 
lated into less signiticant expenditure And teacher 
disparities by the school tinance plans initiated b 
Stale authorities. Stale and li>cal governments haxe 
made an effort lo reduce educational resource Uis- 
panties in light ol ihe subsiantial xariatum in the 
fiscal resources 
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Reveitue per pupil for public eicitieittary and 5iecondar> Mrhools, hv Miurcc and hy State: I97(h<77 
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Chart 7 J 

Per Pupil Re%irnu<f b> Source 



In 26 State!i the largest 
pro|:H>rtion of revenue came 
from Stale government and 
m 25 Stales local M)urces 
provided the greatest 
percentage of total mcome 
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Publk elementary /secondary school enrollment, by core current expenditures per pupil: 1976-77 
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Chart 7 J 

EnroUinent and Per-PupU Core Current Expenditure 
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Table 7 J 

Cere current education expen litures* per puptK by State: 
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Chart 7.3 . „ .. 

Core^Current Education Expendlttirtf Per Pupil 



W^hin-Slate expenditures 
varied suh^tandaliy m cvcr\ 
State with more than one 
schmtl distnet. 
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Table 7.4 

Number of clussroom teachers per I,0fl0 pupils, by State: 1969-70 and l97<t-77 
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CN^ntary/Secondaiv Classroom Teachers Per 1,000 Pupils 



The State average numhcr 
of classroom teachers 
ranged between 36 and 55 
teachers per l,(lilO pupils 
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Table 7.5 

PersoiMl inco^ne per capita* and cjre current education expenditures, by Stflte: 1976-77 
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Pewmal In^^ome Per Capita and Expenditure Per Pupil 



There was a strong positive 
correlation between per 
pupil txpenditurrs and 
personal income. States with 
higher pei^nal incomes 
spept more per pupi) than 
did poorer States. 
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Tubte 7.6 

Theil coefficients of disparity in core current expenditure per pupil, by State: 
1969-^70 and 1976^-77 
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SOURCE US Department of Health Education and Welfare Nat»onai Center tor Education 
Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
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cXarL. »f IHsp-rllk. in , ..rv t urrcn. Kxp.nd'.ur.. IVr I'upil in l-«.-»-7,. .n.l ...7,^77 



-'bcwcen and Wt>- 

77, cupeodiiure dispanlics 
did not change wgniftcantly 
for Itiose States between the 
diagonal lines Imprttvcmeni 
occurred in the 7 SiaJcs 
below the lower diagonal; 
the 7 States above :hi upper 
diagonal showed greater 
disparity. 
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Thdl coeflkirats of disparities In classroom teachers per S^OOO pupils, by State: 1969-70 and 1976-77 
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SOURCE: U S Dapartmant of Health. Education, and Welfare. National Center lor Education 
Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
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CompaHlon of DkpwrUles in i lassriiom l eat hers Her I Mm Pupils In l%^70 and l97(i-77 



California. Ne^ Jerscv. and 
Wyoming had lower 
disparities in 1976-77 
compared lo l%9-7() in 
terms of the number of 
classroom teachers per l.tKK* 
pupils Eleven Slates 
showed greater disparity in 
197(^77 than in 1969-70 
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T«Ue7.8 

TbtU coeffktents of disparities In core curreiit expenditures per pupil and 
dassroom teadiers per 1,000 pupils, by State, 1976-77 
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SOURCE US Dep«ftnriftm ot H«iAHh. Education and VVeilare National Cer^idr tor EducatKsn 
Staitstios unput>tished tathitations 
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Chart 7.S 

Comparison of ! vacher and KApcnditure l)ivparH> 



The n States in the bhddcd 
area had both expenditure 
and teacher disparities that 
were below the National 
average within-Stat* 
disparity 
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Table 7.9 

Theil coeflkients of disparities In core current expenditures per pupil, compared 
to property valuation per pupil, and Computational tax rate, by State: I976-77 
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' Data not comparabte bocaus© »t irKtudes receipts from Put>t>c Laws 81-615 and 81 874 
as iocai rever>ud 

SOURCE US Department of Hearth Educatton and Welfare National Center for Educat»on 
Statistics, unpublished tabutanons 



E^STadiutre Per Pupil Compared to Property Value Per Pupil and Computational Tax Rate Per Pupil 



Withm State eipcnditure 
dispahttes were lower than 
both property value and tax 
rate disp^ritiesi. 
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The information presented in this report derives 
from several sourees ineluding Federal and State 
agencie!;. private research organizations, and profes- 
sional associations. The data are obtained using sev- 
eral research methods including universe and sample 
surveys, administrative records, and statistical pro- 
jections. ^ 

Particular care should he taken in comparing datii 
from different sources because of differences in ref- 
erence periods, operational definitions, and collec- 
jion techniques. Additionally, all data entries are 
subject to errors such as faulty survey design, in- 
complete response, incorrect processing, or biased 
interpretations. 

The accompanying guide is designed to acquamt the 
reader with sources consulted in the preparation of 
this report. Government contributions are described 
first, followed by private research and professional 
associations. Additional information can be obtained 
by contacting directly the contributing organization 

National Center for Education Statistics 
The National Center for Education Statistics (NO^S) 
is the primary Federal agency for collecting, analyz- 
ing, and reporting of education statistics. It also 
coordinates data acquisition for the "Office of Edu- 
cation and the Office for Civil Rights. In addition. 
NCES assists State data collection activities in an 
effort to promote efficiency and comparability. The 
National Center for Education Statistics collects data 
primarily through census or sample surveys of edu- 
cational institutions. NCES also sponsors surveys of 
individuals designed to chart the post-high school 
experiences of young Americans, the employment 
outcomes of recent college graduates, and the lifc- 
I6ng learning activities of adults. 



Surveys of Educational Institutions 
Institutional characteristics obtained through several 
surveys provide information on school enrollment, 
organization, and support. Data on public elemen- 
tary/secondary schools are collected annually from 
State departments of education. Statistics on pri- 
vately controlled elementary/secondary education 
are gathered periodically from the universe of non- 
public schools. Annual surveys are also taken of in- 
stitutions of higher education. These surveys cover 
a variety of subject areas including students, faculty, 
degrees, libraries, and finance. Data on noncolle- 
giate postsecondary occupational education are col* 
lected periodically on a sample basis. More detailed 
information on survey instruments, sampling frames, 
and methodology can be obtained through the in- 
dividual reports. 

Surveys of Individuals 
Recent College Graduate Survey 
The 1978 Recent College Graduate Survey is the 
second in a series of biennial surveys providing in- 
formation on employment and earnings prospects for 
college graduates. The data address several issues, 
including the economic returns of a college educa- 
tion, the supply and demand of fwofessional person- 
nel, and khe relationship of Federal assistance to 
employment and post baccalaureate education. 

To obtain the data, the Recent College Graduate 
Survey used a two stage saihple. For the first stage, 
a sample of 297 colleges and universities offering a 
bachelor's or master's degree was' selected. The 
universe of schools was stratified by percent of grad- 
uates with degrees in education, by control, by 
whether or not the school emphasized special edu- 
cation, and by geographic region. A sample of .^(1 
predominantly black institutions was included in the 
total of 2M7 institutions 
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For the second stage sample, a listing ot graduates 
with bachelor's and masters degrees was obtained 
from the selected schools. The graduates were strat- 
ified by levetand by type of degree, and were then 
a'lected througli systematic sampling. For the 1V7H 
survey! 283 of the 297 sch<H>ls responded (95 percent ) 
and 7,922 gradu;t?es of the 41 ,{)25'in the sample re- 
sponded {72 percent), A foflowup study of nonre- 
spondents is being conducted for the 197S survey t«> 
increase the response rate. 

Additional mformation can be obtained from the 
National Center for Education Statistics, Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics, 
Population Surveys Branch, 4(K) MarvJand Avenue 
SW, Washington,' DC 20202. 

Adult Education Participation Survey 
The Adult Education Participation Survey was ctm- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census as a supplement 
to the Current Population Survey for the National 
Center for Education Statistics the IWK survey is 
the fourth in a series of triennial reports begun in 
1969. The sur ey provides a broad picture of part- 
time educational activity within and outside the reg- 
ular school system, reporting on adult education for 
occupational purposes, for general education and 
information, and for life enrichment. 

The sample was composed of ,S4,(KKJ households in 
the 50 Stales and the Distrjci of Columbia and data 
were collected about adult education participation 
on approximately two persons within each house- 
hold. 
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In 1978, adult education activities of full-time stu-^ 
dents in high school or college were included for thev 
first time in the counts of participants in j^ilult edu- 
cation. In the 1978 survey, information oiHwmies 
taken by full-time students in occupational programs 
of f>-months or more duration was collected, but was 
excluded from the participation counts in the adult 
education statistics. The 1978 survey reports sepa- 
rately the p4)pulation characteristics fi>r programs of 
6-months or more duration, as well as for full-time 
students. Course characteristics are reported for par- 
ticipants in adult education, including data on courses 
taken for job-related reasons, and for courses spon- 
sore { by 2-year colleges and vocational-technical in- 
stitL cs and by vocational schools. - 

Further inforniation is available from the National 
Center for Education Statistics, Division of Postsec- 
ondary and V^kational Education Statistics, Adult 
and Vocatji^ffial Education Statistics Brimch, 4(M) 
Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, DC 202(12. 

r 

National^ Institute of Education 

National Assessment of Educational Pronress 
The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) collects data on achievement of young 
Americans in several subject areas. The exercises 
;jrc administe/ed to carefully selected representaiiv • 
samples of 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds. 1 7- year-olds, 
and young adults aged 26 to 33, Results are reported 
for each age level and by region, sex, racial group, 
* parental education, and size and type of community, 
using weighted percentages of correct responses to 
specific exercises. Each reported percentage is an 
estimate of the percentage of persons in a given 
group who could have given a certain acceptable 
response to a specific exercise. 

For more information on the NAEP design and 
methodology, see National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress, report 03^04-^CiY, (ieneral Inlor- 
mation Yearbook (Washmgtcm. DC: (u)vernment 
Printing Office, 1974). 
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f Administrattoii for Children, Youth and FamUies 

fifational Day Care Study 

The National Day Care Study (NDCS) sponsored 
by the Administration for Children. Youth and Fam]^^ 
.? ilics. and conducted by Abt Asswiates. presents a 
statistical profile of the characteristics of center- 
based day care in the United States. It provides in- 
formation about enrollment, programs, services, 
staff, finances, and compliance with Federal and 
State regulations. Tabulations are provided at botli 
the National and State levels. Comparative statistics- 
are reported that contrast the characteristics of dif- 
ferent types of centers. 

The data were obtained from a telephone survey of 
3,167 day care centers and, to a limited extent, from 
followup on-site interviews in 70 day care centers .- 
The original sampling frame of centers was compiled 
largely from lists of* licensed centers provided by; 
State day care offices. An extensive effort was made 
to augment those lists with names of unlicensed cen- 
ters. Because the State lists were up .o 3 years old, 
the survey may Understate newly established centers 
as well as the total count. The sample was stratified 
by State, and centers were then selected in propor- 
tion to the State's total number oi centers. 

The study focused on those types of day care pro- 
grams that are large and stable ,and open enough 
hours per week and weeks per year to suit the needs 
of working parents. As a result, day care centers, 
the sampling unit used in the study, were defined 
very prcci^ly to have the following characteristics: 
provide ndnMi^-in day care services; open at least 
25 hours per week; capacity for 13 or more children; 
operate at least ^ months per year; and majority of 
enrollment is nonhandtcapped. A center did not 
have to be licensed by a State or local agency to be 
included in the survey, although virtually all partic- 
ipants were licensed. 

Further information is available from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Administration for Children. Youth and Families. 
Washington, DC 20202. 



Natioiial Sdepce l^oundation 

National Survey of Science, Mathematics, . 
and Social Studies Education 
The National Survey of Science, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies Education was funded by the National 
Science Foundation to provide representative data 
on State and local supervision, course offerings, and 
instructional resources in these fields in elementary/ 
secondary schools. The study was conducted by the 
Research -Triangle Institute through the responses 
of State and local education officials, principals, and 
teachers. 

A sample of approximately 400 public school districts 
was selected from 102 primary sampling units strat- 
ified by region, metropolitan status, and size. List- 
ings of public schools and their associated distrias 
and nonpublic schools were obtained from the Cur- 
riculum Information Center. Private schools were 
attached to sch(N>{ districts by zip codes. Within each 
primary sampling unit, approximately four districts 
were selected with probabilities proportional to the 
total district enrollment. In each district, the schools 
were divided into those providing grades 7 to 9 and 
those providing grades 10 to 12 and then selected in 
proportion to their Estimated grade enrollment. 
Each participating school principal provided a list of 
all science, mathematics, and social studies teachers 
ordered by grade from which the teacher sample was 
drawn. If the participating teacher taught more than 
one subject or group of students, one class was ran- 
domly selepted as representative. 

Questionnaires were mailed out in several waves to 
superiiflendents, district supervisors, principals, and 
ieachers beginning in January of 1977. Data collec- 
tion activities were completed by the summer of that 
year, yielding response rates ranging from 72 percent 
for district supervisors and 76 percent for teachers 
to 90 percent for State supervisors. 

A fuller description of the research methodology is 
contained in Report of the 1977 National Survey of 
Sciences, Mathematics, and Social Studies Education, 
available from the Nation ' Science Foundation, 
1800 G Street. Washington, DC 20550. 
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Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey 

The Bureau M the Census provides data through a 
regular program of data collection and through sup- 
plements conducted for other organizations. The 
Census mechanism for data collection cited most fre; 
quently in this report is the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS). The data on preprimary and adult edu- 
cation and on educational attainment and labor force 
participation of the population were collected from 
the CPS or supplements to it. 

The primary purpose of the CPS is to obtain a 
monthly measure of labor^force participation for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics It gathers data on the • 
employment status of the civilian resident noninsii- 
tuttonalized population, 16 years old and over. In 
addition, it provides monthly population estimates 
as well as annual data on such characteristics of the 
population as income, schooling, age, racial/ethnic 
origin, sex, marital status, and living arrangements. 
Various governmeiltal agenci(fs utilize CPS to obtain 
specific information. 

The current CPS sample is spread over 614 areas 
covering each of the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. Approximately 54.0(K) iKCupied housing 
units comprise the sampling frame sites for inte» 
views each month. Of this number, 2,5(K) occupied 
units, on the average, are visited without obtaining 
interviews because the occupants are not found at 
home after repeated calls or are unavailable for some 
other reason In addition to ihe 2,5(K), about lOSW 
sample units are visited during an average month but 
are found to be vacant or the occupants are not avail- 
able to be interviewed. 

More detailed information is contained in Series P- 
20 reports, available from the U S, Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Washington. DC 
20233. 



Government Finance Survey 
The Governments Division of the Bureau of the 
Census annually collects and reports data on Fed- 
eral, State, and local revenues and expenditures. 
Federal financial data were obtained primarily from 
1977 data presented in The Budget of (he United 
States Government for the Fiscal Year 1980, Annual 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the 
Commis:.5oner of Internal Revenue provided addi- 
tional detail. Amounts of Federal payments to State 
and local governments were obtained.in some detail 
from the contributing Federal ageltcies. Federal 
budget receipt and "budget expenditifre" data were 
adjusted to conform to Census J^cm Stale and 
local government functional classifications. 

State finance statistics were compiled by represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of the Census from official 
records and reports of the various States, The figures 
were classified according to standard Census cate- 
gories for reporting of Slate finances, and were sub- 
ject to intensive review. 

UKal government data were estimated from a ran- 
dom sample of approximately 16.000 local units. 
Using the 1970 population ^s a base, the sample 
included all county governments having 50,OCW or 
more inhabitants and all munjicipaitties having 25,0J|0 
or more population. TfiS^^iipe also included gov- 
ernments whose relative importance in theij Stale, 
based on expenditure or debt, was above a specified 
amount. A random selection of the remaining units 
was made from a compilation of all local govern- 
ments within selected large standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSAs), other major counties, and 
the balance of the State. Frohi this list a random 
sample was chosen using probabilities that were 
based on the ratio of each government^ annual ex- 
penditure or indebtedness to the State total. Usable 
replies were received from approximately K5 percent 
of the panel canvassed. For non^espondent govern- 
mental units and agencies included in the panel, prior 
year data were utilized. 

More detailed information is contained in (iovern- 
ment Finances tn available from the U.S. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the C ensus, 
Washington, DC 20233. 
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Amerfesn CouttcU on Education 

American Freshman Survey 
Sponsored by the American Council on Education 
(ACE), the annual survey of college freshmen is 
administered through the Ccwperative Institutional 
Research Program at the University of California. 
Los Angeles. Since 1%6 the survey has collected 
biographic and demographic data on career plans, 
educational aspirations, financial arrangements, and 
current attitudes of the Nation's entering freshman 
classes. The 1979 survey obtained usable information 
from 190,1^1 freshmen in 362 institutions of higher 
education listed with the Office of Education. Only 
data from institutions whose coverage of entering 
students was judged representative were used. The 
weighted data reflect the responses of first -time, full- 
time freshmen obtained during the initial weeks ot 
the fall term. 

A full discusi'ion of the design and sampling proce- 
dures is provided in The American Freshman: Na- 
tional Norms For Fall 1979, available from the Co- 
operative Institutional Research Program. University 
of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

College Entrance ExsminaUon Board 

Admissions Testing Program 
The Adny^ions Testing Program (ATP) of the Col- 
lege Bpdra has been used since the I920's to help 
determine secondary school students' preparedness 
for college. Given in different editions several times 
a year at various locations throughout the country, 
the ATP aptitude and achievement tests are taken 
primarily by seniors but also by a large number of 
juniors and by a few others. The one million high 
school students who took the tests in 1979 repre- 
sented about a third of all 1979 high school graduates 
and about two-thirds of all graduates who directly 
entered college. More than 91 percent of all students 
who took the ATP tests also responded to the Stu- 
dent Descriptive Questionnaire from which were 
drawn the data on intended collie field of study 
and high school coursework. 

Further information is available in National College 
Bound Seniors, 1979, from the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Suite 1418. 1700 Market Street. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. 



The Conference Board 

Survey of Corporate Contributions 
The Survey of Corporate Contributions has bei^ 
conducted annually since 1974, and is sponsored 
jointly by the Conference Board and the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. The 1977 study is the 
twelfth issued by the Board. The primary objective 
of the study is to provide benchmark data on cor- 
porate philanthropy for use by corporate contribu- 
tions officers in program planning and budgeting. 

The sample was selected to provide a cross-section 
of the corporate population based upon industry 
classification, geographic distribution, and the ex- 
istence of a (»rporate contributions program. Of the 
4,500 companies invited to participate, 814 com- 
pleted the mailed questionnaire. All tympanies that 
have appeared in the Fortune Double 500 Directory 
in the past several years were .included in the sample, 
thus weighting the sample selection toward large 
companies. Manufacturing companies accounted for 
a disproportionate share of the survey respondents. 

In keeping with survey objectives to measure the 
flow of dollars actually reaching beneficiaries, the 
survey figures reflect dollars donated by corporate 
foundations to eligible beneficiaries in a calendar 
year. These contributions differ somewhat from the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) figures because the 
IRS reports dollars given by corporations to their 
foundations that may or may not be expended within 
the same year. 

Further information is available from the Confer- 
ence Board. 845 Third Avenue. New York. NY 
10022. 
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Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 

Lasiing Effects After Preschool Study 
The Lasting Effects After Prescliool Study analyzes 
tile findings of longitudinal studies of low-income 
children who participated in experimental preschool 
intervention programs to examine the effectiveness 
of preschools using direct measures of children s 
school performance. Twelve investigators, members 
of the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, collab- 
orated by pooling their initial data and designing a 
common followup study. The programs involved in 
this Consortium were conducted »dependently of 
one another, mostly during the early and mid-iywrs. 
They were carried out across the country, in urban 
and rural areas* in the Northeast. South, and Mid- 
west, Children fro^tolow-income families who were 
enrolled in these proglfcms ranged from 9 to 19 years 
old at the time of the lollowup in 1976-77. 

In general the projects included in this study came 
closer to true experimental designs than is typical in 
this sort of research. However, there was corfsider- 
,able variation from project to project. Several 
^Gray. Gordon^ Weikart, and.Palmer) closely ap- 
proximated true random assignment. Others (Beller, 
Levenstein, and Zigler) wt^uld more accurately he 
called quasi-experiments. The Miller control group 
was found after-the-f*ict to be poorly matched with 
the experimental grodp. The analyses took such dif- 
ferences into account and were generally conducted 
^ in a manner that minimized the chances of obtaining 
spurious treatment/control differences. 

The original data were reanalyzed and all new data 
were analyzed by an independent research group at 
Cornell University. Subjects were i A combined into 
pne pool before analyzing the data because of the 
biases that this could introduce. Instead^ each proj- 
ect was analyzed separately and the results were 
pooled. Pooling results of these separate analyses 
was accomplished by a statistical technique that, in 
effect, tested whether there was an ^'average" over- 
all effect of preschool programs on childrens' out- 
comes. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Irving Lasar. 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies. Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca. NY 14853, 



Council for Financial Aid to Education 

Surx'ey of Voluntary Support of Education 
The Survey of Voluntary Support of Education 
1977--78 is the 19th in a series of studies in educa- 
tional philanthropy dating from 1954-55. The co- 
operative sponsorship of the recent surveys by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education (CFAE), the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Education, 
and the National Association of Independent Schools 
has resulted in a single survey that is an authoritative 
and detailed source of information on the voluntary 
fie^ancial sup|X>rt of institutions of higher education 
and nonpublic precollege schwis. 

College and university participation in the 1977-78 
survey was 6 percent above the 1976-77 level. The 
number of private precollege schools in the 1977-78 
survey, however, was about the same as in the 197f>- 
77 survey. Of the 2.983 institutions invited to par* 
ticipate, 1,514 institutions, or 51 percent, completed 
the mailed questionnaires. 

The definitions used in the 1977'-78 survey are con- 
sistent with those used in prior years. Voluntary sup- 
pon excludes income from endowment and other 
invested funds, as well as all support received from 
Federal, State, and locdl governments and their 
agencies; in editing the survey questionnaires, the 
CFAE deleted all income from these sources when 
so identified by the reporting institution. Any en- 
rollment figures not supplied by the colleges and 
universities were taken from the National Center for 
Education Statistics. HHGIS 1977-78 Survey, 

Further information is available from ihc Council 
for Financii:! Aid to Education. 680 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. NY 1(K)19 
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Institute for Social Research 

Monitoring the Future Study 
The Monitoring the Future Study, conducted by the 
University of Michigan's Institute for Social Re- 
search (ISR), consists of a series of annual, nation- 
wide questionnaire surveys of seniors in high schools, 
which began with he class of 1975. In addition, an- 
nual followup surveys are mailed to a subset of each 
sample for the firfet 6 years following graduation. 
This design, which samples young men and women 
from approximately 18 to 24 years old. provides in- 
form'^tion on four kinds of trends: (1) changes from 
or- $4-aduating class to another, (2) life cycle or 
m^ .rational changes. (3) changesin particular years 
re ected across ail age groups (secular trends), and 
{^ , changes linked to different types of environ- 
V .»nts, such as college, military service, trade school, 
jr employment. 

The initial data collections each year take place in 
about U5 pubUc and about 15 private high schools, 
selected by the Sampling Section of the Survey Re- 
search Center to provide an accurate cross-section 
of high school seniors throughout the United States. 
Within each school, up to 300 seniors are sampled. 
In schools with less than 300 seniors, the total senior 
class is included; in larger schools, a subset of seniors 
is selected. The total sample of seniors each year 
numbers about 18.000. In order to keep question- 
naires short enough to be completed in about 45 
minutes, and yet cover a wide range of topics, five 
different questionnaire forms are used; therefore, 
the sample for any given form includes about 3,600 
seniors. The questionnaires are administered by the 
Survey Research Center sta^, usually in classrooms. 

Further information is available from the M jnitoring 
the Future Study, and complete descriptive data 
from each survey* ot high school seniors is available 
from Institute for Social Research Publication Sales. 
The address for both is Institute for Social Research. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 



Rand Corporation 

Organized Teachers in American Schools 
Funded primarily by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation and, in part, by the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, the study of nonconipensation provisions 
was undertaken by the Rand-Corporation's Policy 
Research Center in Educational Finance and Goy 
emance. The objective of the Rand study was to 
enhance understanding of the organizational con- 
sequences of teacher collective bargaining in school 
districts and individual schools. The research ex- 
amines trends Sn the noncomf^nsation aspects of 
collective bargaining, the factors responsible for 
these trends, the nature of the negotiations process 
itself, inslitutsonafeation of contractual provi^ns, 
and fin^fly, dependence on past practice and political 
action a^^ltematives to collective bargaining. 

The quantitative analysis of teacher contracts drew 
data from a national sample of school districts at two 
time periods, 1970 and 1975, and intensive field work 
in 15 of these districts. The purpose of the analysis 
was to determine what types of noncompensation 
provisions were included in teacher contracts and 
how they differed over time and across types of dis- 
tricts. 

To answer these questions, information was ex- 
tracted from a sample of 151 contracts on such topics 
as grievance procedures, class size and hours, sup- 
plementary classroom personnel, teacher evalua- 
tion, job security, teacher safety arid sludent disci- 
pline, and teacher instructional policy Committees. 
A telephone survey was then conducted to collect 
information on the national affiliation and organi- 
zational characteristics of collective-bargaining units. 
Secondary sources were used to gather aggregate 
data on demographic and socioeconomic character- 
istics of the school districts. Finally, information was 
extracted from State statutes and case law relevant 
to teacher collective bargaining. 

Additional information is available from the Rand 
Corporation, Policy Research Centcf in Educational 
Finance and Governance. Santa Monica. CA 904<>6. 
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Definitions 
Selected Terms 



The following terms arc defined as ihcv generally 
apply in the text. Readers interested in more tech- 
nical, detailed definitions should refer to the appro- 
priate National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) Handbook. 

Adufi educatiofv. ( ourses and other organized cdu- 
caticmal activities taken by persons 17 years of ape 
and over, other than courses taken by full-tune stu- 
dents in programs leadmg toward a high school di- 
ploma or an academic degree and other than occu- 
pational programs of 6 montlis or more duratit>n 
The report includes all courses taken for credit by 
part-time students. Providers of instruction include 
public and private educaticmal institutions, business 
and industry « governmental agencies, private com- 
munity organizations, and tutors. (The definition 
' applies^ specifically to data from the NtTS Adult 
Education Participation Survey) 

Aggregate United States: The 50 States. District of 
C olumbia, and outlying areas — Puerto Rict^ Amer- 
ican Samoas Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and^ltie North wn 
Mariana Islands. Several NCES sui^eys report data 
for the aggregate United States: However, data per 
tain to the 50 .States and the District o! Columbia, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Auxiliary enterprises (higher education}: Services to 
students* faculty, or other stafi for which a fee is 
charged that is directly related to. but not necessarily 
equal to. the cost of service (e.g.. dormitories, iocii 
service, md student stores) / 

Average dady attendance: The aggregate days of at- 
' tendance during a regular school term divided by the 
number of days schcK>I was in session* (This defini- 
tion applies specifically fo data collected by the Na 
tional Center for Education StatisticsVErSFGIS sur- 
veys) 

Bachelor s degree: A degree granted for the suc- 
cessful completion of a baccalaureate program ut 
studies, usually requtring at least 4 years (or equiv- 
alent) of full-time college-level study 



College enrollment: Enrollment in a course fhat leads 
to a bachelor's, master's, protessicnal. or di>ctorate 
degree, excluding vocational ccrtificaiit^n (This def- 
inition applies specifically to data colle^cd by the 
Bureau of the Census. Current Population Surveys). 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to elim- 
inate inflationary factors and ;4^t>w direct compari- 
son across years. 

( ore current expenditures: Measure of total expend- 
itures excluding transportation and food service 
costs, used in interstate comparisons, 

Currettt dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation 

Direct expenditures Payment tt> employees, sup- 
pliers, contractors, beneficiaries, and other final re- 
cipients of governmental payments, i.e.. all expend- 
itures other than intergovernmerjtal expenditures. 
(This dv^finition applies specifically to data collected 
by the bureau of the Census. Government Finance 
Surveys), 

ihfctor s degree: An earned degree carrying the title 
of Doctor. 1 he Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph D) 
IS the highest academic degree, and requires mastery* 
within a field of knowledge and demonstrated ability 
to perform scholarly research. Other doctorates are 
awarded for fulfilling specialized requirements in 
professional fields, such as education (I d.D ), mus- 
ical arts (D.M A ). business administration (D.B A ). 
and engineering {D. Eng. or D.E.S.) Many doctor's 
degrees in both academic and professional fields re- 
quire an earned master s degree as a prerequisite. 
First-professional degrees, such as M.D and D D.S. 
are counted separately and are not included under 
this heading 



Dropouts: Persons not entoHcd in schwl and not 
high school graduates. (This definitum apphes spe« 
dHbally to data collected by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Current Population Surveys). 

tjipendiiures: Charges incurred, whether paid or 
unpaid which are presumed to benefit the current 
fiscal year. For elementary/secondary schools, 
these include all charges for current outlays for ed- 
ucation « plus capital outlays and interest on schiH>l 
debt. For institutions of higher education, these in- 
clude current outlays plus capital outlays. For gov- 
ernment, these include charges net of recoveries and 
other correcting transactions— other than for retire- 
mem of debt, investment in securities, extension of 
ciedit, or as agency transactions. Government ex- 
penditures include only external transactions, such 
as the provision of perquisites or other payments in 
kind. Aggregates for groups of governments exclude 
intergovernmental transactions among the govern* 
ments. 

Family: A unit consisting ot a household head and 
one or more other persons living in the same house- 
hold who are related to the head by blooil. marriage . 
or adoption; all persons in a household who are re- 
lated to the head are regarded as members ot his 
(her) family. 



Firshprofessionat degree: A degree that signifies 
both (a) completion of the academic requirements 
for beginning practice in a given profession and (b) 
a level of professional skill beyond that normally 
required for a bachelor's degree. This degree usually 
is based oti a program requiring at least 2 academic 
years of work prior to entrance and a total of at least 
6 academic years of work to complete the degree 
program, induding both prior-required colle^i&work 
and the professional program itself. First-profes- 
sional degrees are awarded in fields such as dentistry 
(D.D.S. or D.M.D ), medicine (M.D.), optometry 
(O.D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pediatric 
medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M,), 
law (J.D.), and the theological professions (M.Div, 
or M H L ) 

FirsMime college students: Students not previously 
enrolled in any institution of higher education. (This 
definition applies specifically to data collected by the 
American Council of Education, Coofjerative Insti- 
tutional Research Program, National Freshman 
Norms Surveys). 

Full-time instructional faculty (higher education): 
Those members of the staff of an educational insti- 
tution who are employed on a full-time basis and 
whose major regular assignment is instruction. 

Full-time students (higher education): Students en- 
rolled in courses with total credit equal to at least 
75 percent of the normal full-time course load. 
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Geographic refiions: \) Regions used by the U S 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Hconomic 
Analysts and by the National Assessmetit of hdu- 
cational Progress, as follows: 



2) Regions and divisions used by the II S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, in C ur- 
rent Populatiiin Survey tabulations, as follows: 
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Higher education: Study beyond the scctmdary schtH>l 
level ai an institution that offers pn^prams termi- 
nating in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher de- 
gree. 

Masters degree An earned degree carrying the title 
of Master. One type of Master's degree—including 
the Master of Arts degree (M A ) and the Master 
of Science dt ee (M.S.) — usually is awarded in the 
liberal arts and sciences for advanced scholarship in 
a subject field or discipline and demonstrated ability 
to perform scholarly research. A second type of 
master's degree is awarded for the completion of a 
professionally-oriented program (e.g.. in educatu>n 
(M.Ed ), in business administraoon (M B A ), in 
fine arts (M.F.A.), in music (M M.) in social work 
(M.S.W.), in public administration (M.P.A.), and 
in other fields). A third type of r s degree is 
awarded in professional fields ir\ .udy beyond the 
first-professioidl degree (e.g., the Master ol Laws 
(LL.M.) and Master ot Science m various medical 
specializations). 

Minimum competency testing Measuring the acqui- 
sition of competence t^r skills to or beyond a certain 
specified standard. 

Modal grade: The grade in which must children o\ 
a given age are enrolled. 

Noncollegiate posiseamdarx school: An inslilulion 
beyond the high school level that dot s not t>tfer pro- 
grams terminating in an associate, a baccalaureate, 
or a higher degree. 



Prepronury program A set ol organized educational 
experiences for children attending prekindergarten 
and kindergarten classes including Head Start pro- 
grams. Such programs may be i>ffered by a public 
or nonpublic school or by some other agency. Cus- 
todial care in private homes is not included. (This 
definition applies specifically to data collected by the 
Bureau of the CVnsus, Current Population Surveys). 

Private control: Control by a ni>npublic entity, that 
may be either nonprofit (i e .^tax-exempt) or pro- 
prietary. 

Propnetarv school: An educatit>nal institutii>n that 
IS under private control and whose pri>fits derived 
from revenues are subject to taxation. 

Public control: Control by ;i Federal, State, local, 
or other governmental agency. 

Racialtethmc group: Classification indicating general 
racial or ethnic heritage based on self-identification 
as in data collected by the Bureau of the Census or 
on observer identificatic^n as in data collected by the 
Office for Civil Rights. These categories are in ac- 
cordance with the Office of Management and Budget 
standard classification scheme presented below: 
White A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Kurope, North Africa, or the 
Middle East. 

Hlack A person having origins in any of the black 
racial groups of Africa. 

Hispanu A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
C uban. Central or South American or other Span- 
ish culture or origin, regardless of race 
Asian or Pacific Islander A person ha origins 
in any of the original peoples of th } ar Last, 
Southeast Asiii. the Indian subcor »ineni, or the 
Pacific Islands. This area include^ for example. 
C hina, India. Japan, Korea, the Philippuu Is- 
lands, and Samoa 

American Induitx or Alaskan Natnt A person 
having origins in any ot the original peoples of 
North America, and who maintains cultural iden- 
lificatum through tnbal affiliation or community 
recognition 
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Regular day schools: State-approved elementary/sec- 
ondary schools offering at least one grade beyond 
kindergarten, attended by students during a part of 
the day, as distinguished from residential schools. 
Not. included in this category are residential schools 
for exceptional Children, Federal schools for Indians, 
federally operated schools on Federal installations, 
and subcollegiate dejsartments of institutions of 
higher education. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, 
net of refunds and correcting transactions. Noncash 
transactions such as receipt of services, commodities, 
or other receipts "in kind" are excluded, as are funds 
received from the issuance of debt, liquidation of 
investments, and nonroutine sale of property. 

School district: An educational agency at the local 
level that exiists primarily to of crate public schools 
or to contract for public school services. This term 
is used synonymously with the terms "local basic 
administrative unit" and "local e'iucation agency ." ^ 

Student education expenditures (higher educaum): 
Expenditures for formal instruction and activities 
that are most closely related to instruction. Includes 
instruction and research that are part of regular in- 
structional services (departmental research), exten- 
sion and public service, libraries, physical plant op* 
eration and maintenance, general adminisifaiion, 
and other sponsored activities. ^ 



Theil coefficiem: A measure of disparity from the 
mean, calculated in the followmg manner when 
weighted by population: 

2^ In -' 
^ u u 

SP,x. 

where, u ^-^p" 
P, = Population 

X, = Calculated varmble (per pupil tore current ex- 
penditure, teachers per l.(XK) students, etc ) 

Underemployment: Full-time employment of a col- 
lege graduate in a job that is not professional, tech- 
nical, managerial, or administrative, and does not . 
require a college degree according to the graduate. 
(This definition applies specifically to data collected 
by the National Center for Education Statistics. Re- 
cent College Graduate Surveys.) 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an 
institution of higher education who have not com- 
pleted requirements for a bachelor's degree. 

Unemployment rate: The number of unemployed 
persons seeking employment as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor for^e. 
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The Condition of Education 
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